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PREFATORY NOTE 


The letters which make up this volume were written or 
dictated by the late Fairfax Harrison (1869-1938) of Bel- 
voir, Fauquier County, Virginia. 

The selection of those to be printed was made by his 
widow and I his brother, but the completion of their interest- 
ing collaboration was shattered on June 23, 1943 by the 
deeply lamented death of Mrs. Fairfax Harrison. She had 
already chosen passages from those of her hushand’s letters 
to members of his immediate family which she thought most 
characteristic and most revealing of his personality. They 
are as in the collection which follows exactly as she 
~wished. 


The rest of the letters in this collection were taken from 
the carbon copies of the extensive correspondence which he 
left behind him. The carbons are, in part, in the Alderman 
Library at Charlottesville, and an almost equal number are 
in the library of William and Mary College at Williamsburg, 
Virginia. Permission to take copies of these last mentioned 
was granted by the librarian, Dr. Eari G. Swem, who, for 
so many years was a fellow laborer with Mr. Harrison in 
the fields of Virginia history. From three of his friends, 
his kinsman the Honorable Hunsdon Cary of Richmond, 

Virginia, Mr. John Stewart Bryan of Richmond, and Mr. 
Edward D, Tayloe of Edgehill, Shadwell, Virginia, were ob- 
tained original letters, of which no carbons had been found. 


A large part of Mr. Harrison’s correspondence for the last 
forty years of his life had been in discharge of his duties as 
an executive official] of Southern Railway Company. Through 
the kindness of Mr. Norris, the successor to Mr. Harrison 
as President of that Company, a few of these letters have 
been selected from the files of Southern Railway Company 
by Mr. R. A. Jackson, formerly Mr. Harrison’s secretary 
and now General Industrial Agent of the Company, and are 
reproduced herein, 


From the year 1900 onwards, all of the letters except 
those to members of the family circle end with the phrase 
“yours faithfully” which has been omitted from the text. 
In a few instances, passages which seemed of less immediate 
interest to the reader have been left out, as indicated by as- 
terisks. Almost invariably the letters are perfectly 
clean—without changes, interlineations or corrections, in- 
dicating his unusually clear and orderly habit of thought 
and expression. 
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No effort has been made to classify the letters according 
to subject matter; instead, they are given chronologically, 
thus affording a truer picture of the author’s mind and of 
his ever-developing personality. 


F. B. H. 

Alderman Library, 

University of Virginia. 
January, 1944. 


FROM THE BELVOIR HOUSE BOOK 
(Entries in the handwriting of Fairfax Harrison) 


Fairfax Harrison, eldest son of Burton Norvell and Con- 
stance Cary Harrison, was horn at 229, East Nineteenth 
Street, New York, March 18, 1869. He was educated at 
Miss Haines Kindergarten; the Columbia Grammar School; 
Parson Brand’s School at Findowrie, Harford County, 
Maryland; St. Paul’s School, Garden City, Long Island; 
Cutler’s School in West Forty-third Street, New York 
(where he was prepared for college and where during five 

ears 1881-1886, he experienced for the first and almost the 
ast time the inspiration of a real teacher, Thomas Simms 
Bettens). Thence he went to Yale College 1886-1890, and 
later attended the Columbia Law School and (more profit- 
ably) the School of Political Science in the Seminar of 
Monroe Smith. He was admitted to the Bar at a General 
Term of the Supreme Court of New York in December 1892 
and for the ertsuing five years was in the office of Bangs, 
Stetson, Tracy and MacVeagh, 15 Broad Street, New York, 
where he learned to make use of the law from his friend 
Francis Lynde Stetson, who gave him his start in life. In 
May 1896 he removed to Washington to become Solicitor 
of Southern Railway Company. 

Until then he had spent his entire life in New York, with 
summer holidays at Lenox, Massachusetts and later at Bar 
Harbour, Maine, except the summer of 1889 which he spent 
at Knoxville, Tennessee and Middlesborough, Kentucky, 
where he met Hetty Cary. In the summer of 1890 he went 
on an extended walking tour in England with his class- 
mate, Thomas Francis Bayard Jr. 

Hetty Cary, eldest daughter of John Brune and Frances 
Daniel Cary, was born in Richmond, Virginia, August 6, 
1871. She spent her childhood in her father’s house The 
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Cedars, in Baltimore County, Maryland, and was educated 
under the inspiring influence of her grandmother, I Mrs. Wil- 
son Miles Cary at the Southern Home School in Baitimore. 
She lived for several years at Knoxville and Middlesboro, 
while her father was there engaged in business, but several 
summers were spent at Bar Harbour, and in 1891 she spent 
a year in Italy with Mrs. Davenport. 

Fairfax Harrison and Hetty Cary were married by the 
Rev. William Francis Brand at St. Mark’s Church, Bal- 
timore County, Maryland, on June 6, 1894. 

They lived at 1, Henderson Avenue, New Brighton, 
Staten Island, New York, Until May 1896—at 1827 Jefferson 
Place, Washington until September 1899—at 1331 High- 
teenth Street, Washington until May 1905, at 1729 G Street, 
Washington until May 1907, when they removed to Belvoir, 
Fauquier County, Virginia, which property they had ac- 

quired in May 1906. 

Their children are: 

Constance Cary Harrison, who was horn at No. 1 Hen- 
derson Avenue, New Brighton, Staten Island, March 30, 
1895. She has been educated at the Phoebe Hearst Kinder- 
garten in Washington, The Potomac School (founded by 
her mother) and at Les Charmittes, Lausanne, Switzerland. 

Ursula Fairfax Harrison, who was born at 1827, Jeffer- 
son Place, Washington, December 14, 1897. She attended 
the same schools as her older sister until 1911, when she 
went to St. Timothy’s School, Catonsville, Maryland. 

Richard Harrison, who was born at Llangollen, Upper- 
ville, Virginia August 14, 1906. 

Sally Cary Fairfax Harrison who was born at Belvoir, 
Fauquier County, Virginia, February 7, 1913. 


Fairfax Harrison died February 2, 1938, following a 
brief illness and at the height of his powers, in the Union 
Memorial Hospital of Baltimore, Maryland. He was buried 
beside his parents at Ivy Hill Cemetery, Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia. 
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THE LETTERS 


[Findowrie School, Emmorton, Maryland—1877 ] 
Dear Mama: 

I am going out in the donkey cart to day I want those 
tools I have been getting chestnuts and walnuts I am going 
to the cattle show. I feal very lonsone without you when 
I read your letter it mad me cry tell me all about Archey. 

Yours truly, 
FAIRFAX HARRISON. 


[To his brother from school—-1877] 
Dear Frank: 
Frank give a kiss to Archey and mama and one for your 
self you can go to see my billy goat when ever you want to. 
Yours truly, 
FAIRFAX HARRISON. 


[From school—Spring 1878] 
Dear Mama: 

Aunt Brand has just dun reading your letter to me. 
Tell Frank that I had some todpoiles in a bottle and ask him 
if he remembers the day we were sailing boats and I told 
him not to fool in the warter and he did. Give Archy two 
or os kisses for me tomorrow they are to have a fishing 
party. 

Your loving son, 
FAIRFAX HARRISON. 


St. Paul’s School, 
Garden City [L. I.] Oct. 23, 1878. 
Dear Mama, 

I wish you would bring me my stamp-album for I can 
get lots of stamps up hear. I have had four fights and I 
have gotten two bluddy noses and have given one and a 
black eye. I have had a very nice time up hear bring Frank 
up hear if you can 

Your loving son 
FAIRFAX, 

[Endorsed by his mother: “One of Fairfax’s first letters 

from boarding school to be kept as a model!] 


Upper Brandon, Va., 29th April, 1886. 


My dearest Mother: 
At last I am here and I wonder if I can ever tell you all 
my delight at the James and the two Brandons, the people 
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and everything. Well, to commence—I left Norfolk this 
morning at six o'clock aie some adventures last night I 
will relate some other time. On board the Nelly White we 
Sailed up the James & a delightful trip it was. The morn- 
ing air was rather chilly but this afternoon was beautiful. 
Our adventures on the steamer were too trivial to mention. 
I met a very agreeable Yankee who has come south for 
his health and some of his remarks were very entertaining. 
About 1:30 P. M. we reached Upper Brandon and there I 
Saw Wickham Byrd waiting for me on the dock. I scon was 
ashore and walked up to the house. Captain Harrison came 
down to meet me, and I soon found in him what to my mind 
is the perfection of a Southern Gentleman. He is about 6 
feet tall, very broad, stoops slightly, and is immensely 
strong. He is the best shot in the county and has done deeds 
of prowess innumerable. He is feared, respected and adored 
alike by the negroes. He is a Justice of the Peace and a 
perfect martinet in all such matters. He met me most cor- 
dially and was very kind. 

Wickham is a thorough Southerner, hot blooded, and a 
perfect gentleman. He seems to take to me immensely. I 
think I can never sing the praises of Captain Harrison suffi- 
ciently. We reached the house and I was given a huge room 
opposite the room in which Miss Blunt is, who by the way, 
is ali you say of her and more. 

We had a perfection of a dinner served by a negro boy, 
very neatly and quickly. We had some perfect lamb and 
eggs done with bread crumbs, macaroni with tomatoes by 
a@ special recipe, and very good potatoes. I ate twice of 
everything. It was by far the best dinner I have had this 
winter. After dinner I went out with Wickham and went 
over the house. As we went out of doors we were met by 
one of the negroes who lifted his hat to me and asked after 
my health. On my inquiring after his he replied “Thank 
you sar kindly—i’m poorly thank God” 

We got into a very rickety old buggy & with an old & 
decrepit horse started for Lower Brandon. This was the 
only conveyance as everyone goes on horse-back. Over the 
splendid farm by the river road we soon reached Brandon. 
Here my superlatives give out—you know what the place is, 
but not when every tree, bush and vine are in bloom! I will 
not attempt to describe the house or grounds. Inside we 
were met by Miss Belle Harrison & Miss Ritchie. They are 
charming, but to old Mrs. Harrison my heart simply went 
out. She took me for a walk in the garden to show me her 
particular flowers. J enclose you some poor bits of this 
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dream of beauty.. The old lady was too lovely for anything. 
She seemed to take a fancy to me, and asked me to come to 
her for a while after I was through with Upper Brandon. 
They are all enthusiastic over you. After a glance at the 
pictures which I decided to defer studying till there was 
more light, I left with many invitations to come again soon 
and at all times. 

We then went over to Mrs. George Harrison’s. They did 
not impress me so favorably but I can tell you much better 
than write, how. Thence back to supper. After this a long 
talk with Wickham and am now writing this. I have done 
but ill justice to my feelings but can say no more. I will 
write again soon and give my further adventures. Love to 
all at home. 


Yale College, 
26th April, 1887. 


My dearest Mother: 

I was expecting a letter from you all the week and was 
most delighted to get it at last. Of course I can understand 
that your work is absorbing, and I can see you now, rushing 
after and “bossing” carpenters and painters after your 
usual spirited style. I have not as yet heard from my ar- 
ticle, but the “Lit” comes out at the end of this week and 
then I shall know its fate. I went to an entertainment at 
the rector’s house on Saturday evening given in honor of 
Bishop Coxe, who preached the Berkeley sermon here on 
Sunday. I had quite a jolly time, and met, through Miss 
Ingersoll, all the usual round of New Haven belles whom 
every Freshman must meet before he can consider himself 
launched in New Haven society. Mr. Nichols himself said 
that he saw you with me on Easter Sunday and had he 
known who you were then, would have been glad to pay his 
respects. Just think what you missed! 

The rowing is as usual no change from the monotony. 
Yesterday the coach of our crew told me in confidence that 
there was no reason in the world why I should not get on the 
’Varsity in my Junior year if I gained weight as I have 
been doing. I still have my hopes of making the Freshman | 
crew, though it is not probable. We have accepted a chal- 
lenge from the University of Penn Freshmen to row at 
New London so that wiil take us down there at any rate 
and perhaps we can after all row Harvard. I received my 
Uncle’s most welcome check and answered his letter some 
days ago. I let my chance for writing slip by on Sunday 
and have had to wait till now. Please excuse my delay. 
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254 York Street, [New Haven], 3d May, 1887. 


My dear Father: 

I enclose receipts for my term bill, board bill, and Mrs. 
Baldwin’s and wish to acknowledge the receipt of your 
e@hecks and the ten dollars in money. We have still three 
-weeks before the class races, and the crew will not be chosen 
till that day. Even then I will still have a chance for the 
most important race with the U. P. crew at New London, if 
I don’t succeed now. 

The elections and initiations for the Sophomore societies 
come very soon now, and all is excitement in the class. Those 
who have not been pledged, hope against hope. Our crowd 
is already made up, but not announced, and will go in with 
seventeen men. We have Tom Bayard, the Sec’y of State’s 
son and Farnham from Wilkesbarre. Ours is undoubtedly 
the best lot of fellows and with one or two exceptions in- 

cludes all the prominent men of the class. We are quite as 
much worked up about it as the Juniors are about the Senior 
societies. I send you a copy of the Horoscope which ex- 
plains itself. It is issued by sour grapes Seniors and creates 
a tremendous sensation. As.a rule the forecasts are pretty 
correct. please keep this as it is the only one I have and I 
want it for memorabil for my album. I think I shall come 
down to town next Sunday for the day, if I can get off, as I 
want to see you all; and:the new house as well. I am glad 
to see you are back in the Equitable. I hope it is improved. 
Affectionately your son, 


Yale University, Sunday 
My dearest Mother: - 


I have been so busy that I have not had time even to 
write you a line. .I have been working with the Freshman 
[crew] morning and afternoon to get them ready for their 
race which came off yesterday. They were beaten badly 
but raced a plucky race withal and did themselves credit. 

We had an adventure on Friday at Lake Saltonstall—a 
squall came up when we were in the middle of the lake, I 
coaching from the stern in my ordinary clothes. The 
waves ran high and broke over the boat continually, till I 
saw that they would have to make a big effort to get.to shore, 
so I put them to.it to row for their lives, and they did with 
a will, but the boat gradually filled. I had told. them before 
of a story of the.’43’ Cambridge Crew that swamped in a 
race and kept on rowing till nothing but nine heads could 


be seen above the water; and in our condition they all, re- 


[1890]. 
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membered this and determined to do the same thing, so they 
kept at it till the boat was altogether under water and they 
were up to their chests—the water up to my waist where I 
was standing in the coxswain’s seat. Suddenly the stern 
settled and I went down to my neck. I had to give the word 
for them to stop and get out of the boat which we all did— 
they behaving handsomely, keeping their heads and obeying 
orders without a word. I had on my Kentucky boots and 
was hardly fit for swimming. We were just about to make 
for the shore swimming with the boat when the launch came 
in sight and after ten minutes in the water picked us up. 
It was pretty cold. I remembered your advice about the 
quinine in the letter I had in my pocket, and so I gave them 
six grains all around and ran them home the five miles to 
New Haven, and none are the worse for the ducking. 

I had a glorious fifteen mile walk today in the woods. I 
looked for Frank’s name in the M. A.C. games today, but 


did not see it. I hope he ran. 
Love to all. 


London—July 7, 1890. 
My dearest Mother: 

Here it is a wet, sopping day, of the very worst London 
kind, and I take the afternoon thereof to write my first 
chapter of adventures. 

We pulled into Euston (station) at 2:30 and in a cab 
started bewildered into the maze of London; when finally 
landed with our traps in our quarters, I must admit we were 
a hopeless pair ‘alone in London’. We are most comfortably 
lodged in a quiet “club chambers”. When we had washed 
and gathered our breath we sallied out, map in hand, to find 
ourselves in the very heart of London. The Haymarket 
along side, Picadilly Circus just above, Pall Mall near at 
hand; and the river beyond. 

When we had wandered from the tailors to Waterloo 
Bridge and thence along the Embankment to the Houses of 
Parliament, we turned in with bated breath to Westminster 
Abbey. It all begins to seem real now, but that first walk 
was as ina dream. We made a hurried tour of the whole 
Abbey with no guide book to tell us what to see. 

It does not seem real to read all those Latin eulogies of 
men and women of whom History has so often told so differ- 
ent a tale, and see the effigies lying in state so quiet and 
awful—and then go out into the busy xixth Century street. 
It gives me an eerie creep. Tom & I could not speak until 
we came out into the sunlight; what the vanity of vandals 
in the past has done, cannot be done to-day Thank God. I 
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saw a recumbent Percy — a proud Northumberland — 
scratched and cut in every part with proletarian initials. 

In the Poet’s Corner—think of being there!—the Long- 
fellow bust holds three great, full blown red roses close to 
the icy breast, in the folds of the marble tunic. On the 
pavement by the stone that runs, “Near this spot the re- 
mains of Chaucer, Cowper, Gray” et al. etc.—cut in the deep 
worn stone, next is to be read simply, “Robert Browning 
1889”. The place is strewn with all sorts of flowers, and 
floral emblems. These last in the wretched taste of the “For 
little Willie” style. The great tide of tourists is swept to 
and fro directly over the great man’s coffin—and he is not 
yet dust. 

We had a glee dinner for 4 shillings at the famous 
“Criteron” near our lodgings, in Picadilly Circus, and heard 
a oo of boys sing English glees, while we ate—“and then 
to bed”’. 


July 8th, 1890. 

On foot down to the city, I gazing into every shop window 
to which we came, along Oxford Street, Holborn, High Hol- 
born, past Christ Church—the name made my heart jump— 
to the great low structure of the Bank of England. Of course 
we did and thought many things in that walk which I will 
not chronicle. The business men differ from Americans by an 
ease of countenance, and in complexion, though we see the 
same hurried step as on Wall Street. Every man who pre- 
tends to be a gentleman here, is dressed in correct black coat 
and more or less shiny top hat. Even the office boys ape this, 
and the youthful faces under the tall hats is an unaccus- 
tomed sight. 

I make my way to the Temple, and steal into the forbid- 
den ground of the Gardens. Here, where were picked the 
roses of York and Lancaster, stroil over the close cropped 
springy turf the couples in black coats and top hats smoking 
quiet postprandial bull-dogs. The great quadrangle faces 
the Thames. Away off sounds the rumble like thunder of 
the traffic on the Embankment. A barrister in wig and 
gown hurries by. Through a massive iron gate, the posts 
surmounted by the lamb carrying on his shoulder cross and 
pennant—and we come into Essex Court, quadrangle within 
quadrangle. Here is a little shop advertising “Ventilating 
Law Wig and Robe maker”. Then into the noises of Fleet 
Street, opposite the great Courts of Justice and their gar- 
dens. Everywhere the hand carts stand, laden with the 
first English berries, huge fellows, and cherries, great 
blotches of red color against the dun of the streets. 
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By whiz the hansoms, busses and goods-tricycles with 
their boxes imposed. 

Some shopping along the Strand, a long walk, and now 
for a rest and a glimpse of fashion. 


Hyde Park—RKotien Row—5 P. M. 

Forever sounds the whiz-whir of the wheels over the 
smooth roadways. In victorias, mail phaetons, coupés and 
vehicles of which I do not even know the names, whirl by 
men and women. The women, that is the younger ones are 
exactly what I expected from a study of du Maurier—fair, 
with regular features, cold and impassive, large busted. The 
older women, built like the Queen’s most gracious majesty. 
I have paid a penny for a seat just opposite the point where 
the bridle path begins. By, are cantering du Maurier groups 
to the life—well-groomed peers on well-groomed steeds, fat 
M. P.’s—and just now, a bland Bishop on a cob, for all the 
world like himself—little pets with flowing golden curls on 
ponies as shaggy as themselves. 

Opposite on the right hand side of the drive, stands a 
long row of carriages in the shade. Having completed the 
length of the Row, they turn and rest, nodding everywhere, 
that is their occupants, to their friends in the interminable 
flow coming on to meet them. The horses are grand and so 
beautifully kept. 

It is Central Park a thousand times magnified. I have 
just bought a “Lincoln and Bennet” tile, and note with sat- 
isfaction that I have had the correct thing in bands put on. 
The men, the young men, are better dressed, and look it, 
than any I have ever seen before. They are big and strong, 
these dandies, and they fill me with admiration. At last I 
have seen a monocle worn as it should be “on the Grampian 
Hills’—and the irreproachable gardenia in its blooming 
reality. I wish I could put down the costumes of the women. 
T only know enough to know they are perfect. 

The man next me tells me that the line of resting car- 
riages stretches for a mile. -Foxterriers are the prevailing 
mode in carriage dogs, with an intersprinkling of much be- 
belled pugs. I have a bow from the gay throng, and I hope 
to impress the man next me. But it was only one of the 
people from the steamer, in a fly. A young woman drives 
slowly along the rail‘in her victoria, craning her neck along 
the walking crowd for some one. I wish she were looking 
for me, for that vacant place’s sake—what a cad he is, to be 
sure, who rushes forward at her nod and smile, and drives 
off content. He has left the seat at my side vacant and I 
expected to impress him by a bow from a fly! 
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I am sick of all this painted show, it is mere tinsel after 
all. I will betake my muddy boots and baggy trousers to the 
top of a bus, and ride back to Eldridge’s along radiant Pic- 
adilly. The sun has gone under a cloud, and it is chilly. 


6 P. M. 
That was an uncommonly jolly ride, on top of the Bus. 
The man who took my fare said “Thank you” and what 
an appetite I have for dinner, to be sure, 


July 10, 1890. 

I went down to Henley-on-Thames to see the last day of 
the premier regatta of the world. Mr. Walker Fearn had 
sent me 2 most kind note and two tickets for luncheon on 
the Balliol College—Oxon barge, a treat in itself, but as 
they came after I left town, I could not use them. As it was 
I went down by myself and enjoyed the thing to the full, 
though there was not a soul in the crowd I knew. 

We reached Henley in an hour and for five hours on, I 
was entranced with the scene. Such a day as it was, and 
that on the prettiest bit of all the river Thames. Above ex- 
tends a mile and a half of river on the Bucks side lined with 
house-boats all decorated in colors and potted plants to 
match—The whole river is covered with small boats, skiffs 
of the peculiar Thames kind, randans, punts, long flat 
bottomed and gracefully propelled with a ten foot pole, bass- 
wood canoes, dingeys,—all filled with men and girls making 
such a mass of color. I am the only soberly dressed person 
in the whole crowd, and so buy a big bunch of cornflowers 
for very sympathy, and a penny. The press among the boats 
is intense, imagine the crowd. I have made my way along 
the tow-path on the Berks side, amid a motley throng. On 
this side to match the house-boats opposite, is a line of 
coaches, all filled with people. There is the boom of a gun, 
the whistle of the Thames Conservancy launch scurrying 
the small boats back behind their limits, and towards me 
on the tow-path comes hastening a pack of running men, 
all in colors shouting “oh, well sculled Kenneday”, “Bravo 
Nickalls” and down the lane left open, come the two single 
sculls, powerfully propelled, the one in the lead by the giant 
President of the winning Oxford crew this year. He is a 
veteran and is teaching a plucky youngster how to be beaten. 
It is a grand race, ding-dong all the way, Nickalls going it 
like a machine, bronzed and blond, with his mighty stroke. 
It is the final of the greatest single scull event in the world, 
the famous Diamond Sculls, and Nickalls wins it for the 
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third successive time. I rush along the whole distance with 
the pack and arrive at the finish quite as pumped as the 
contestants, but it was fine. There is none of the concerted 
cheering we have at New London, but preceding the boats 
all down the course, comes a great roar of approval. 

Nickalls, the popular handsome Guy, is all that a board- 
ing school girl could desire for a hero. Young Lord Ampt- 
ua Nickall’s fellow in the winning boat is tall and brave 
ooking. 


July 11th. 


In the afternoon went out to see the Eton vs. Harrow 
match at Lords. This is the swell event of the year, as lots 
of County families, who do not come up for anything else, 
come to see their boys play. The crowd was the same as at 
Henley, except that they all had on their best bibs and tuck- 
ers. In the evening dined with Harry Martin and his 
brother, and went to see the ballet at the Alhambra. 


July 12th. 


Called by appointment on Mr. Markham. He is hale and 
cordial. Has just returned from Norway, and stopped over 
for a day of rabbit shooting in Yorkshire. We are to dine 
there on Friday next, Mrs. Markham is well and much bet- 
ter looking than when she was with us. They are charm- 
ing people. 


Sunday, July 13th. 


Lunched with Bret Harte here at his club, where he put 
me up and to which this is my first visit since. He was 
charmingly agreeable, drove us in his brougham to see some 
interesting bits of old London, and left us delighted with 
sa after a walk in Hyde Park, with the Prayer Book Pa- 
rade. 


July 15th. 

Went out to see the P. of Wales and Lord Salisbury ride 
in the Row at 10:30, with all the fashionables. They ail 
wore wretched clothes, and rode rather badly, but the horses 
were fine. We lunched with Andrew Lang and his wife. 
They have a great big house, prettily furnished. Mrs. Lang 
is a handsome woman, most agreeable with her hair piled 
on top of her head. Andrew is gracious sweet-voiced, im- 
pulsive and delightful. He showed me his books, his treas- 
ures, presented both Tom and me with a book, and we left. 
He wore a velvet coat, is full of anecdote, has soft features, 
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is handsome and is getting gray. He wanted to know if all 
American women writers are like Mrs. Sherwood, who he 
understood is also a grande dame, but who when invited to 
his house to dinner went away and wrote them up. 


29th July, 1890. 
My dearest Mother: 

* * * We were to have gone down to Cambridge, but un- 
fortunately had to give it up. As it was, I went down alone to 
Leeds Castie. I suppose I must take another long breath to 
describe that. 

When I reached Maidstone at 3 o'clock, I found that 
Leeds was seven miles away; so I got a dog cart and a smart 
little pony with a boy in buttons (all for 6 shillings) and 
drove out in style. * * * I rang, being precursed by a 
jangle of bells from the porter at the lodge, and was met at 
the door by a gentlemanly butler—not in livery, and with 

a sweet low voice and a green shade over his eyes. * * * I 
saw Lord Fairfax’s doublet of leather, etc., as well as the 
miniatures. Some ladies called and asked to be shown over 
the house, and I went in tow, modestly behind; but the but- 
ler seemed to think that I was somebody, and continually 
made reference to your “ancestors” and pulled me out most 
embarrassingly from my corner, much to the edification 
of the silk clad dames. * * * So much for Leeds. I enjoyed 
it hugely. It was full of sentimental interest to me to think 
of you and my grandmother having stopped in the house, 


but Quam mutatus ab illo. 
s* & 


Salisbury, August 3, 1890. 
My dearest Mother: 

On the day after my letter from Dorking, I took a long 
walk, 23 miles, and slept where I never expected to—Sel- 
bourne. * * * The afternoon was lovely, and the scene just 
one that old Gilbert White loved to describe, all the fields 
refiecting the long shadows from their different colored 
greens. * * * Jt is an old church, but of interest to me 
chiefly on account of White. His tablet which is in all the 
books is now in the chancel. The grave lies near that of 
his disciple, so much more distinguished in science, Prof. 
Bell, and for a man described as White was, a bright, chip- 
per little man, is simply huge. I paced it—9 ft. in length. 
It is inscribed simply. G. W. 26th June 1795 with a counter- 
part at the foot. 

Mr. Markham had given me a card to General and Mrs. 
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Parr who live in the “Wakes”, so next morning I sent it in 
along with my own. Presently General Parr came out, and 
proved himself a courteous and kindly gentleman, if a trifle 
slow of understanding. He showed me all over the garden, 
down the little brick walk old Gilbert built, to lead to the 
glassed-in summer house, where he made his records in 
summer and over the meadows past trees all celebrated in 
the letters. 
; On the fruit wall as on everything he built, Gilbert 
White had carved his initials and the date, and the recur- 
rence of the G. W. reminded me of George Washington, 
and I spoke of Mt. Vernon and somehow of your having 
been there as a child, so he immediately set to calling me 
“Mr. Washington”, while his wife went at it, being a cousin 
of Mr. Markham, as “Mr. Fairfax’, and only the daughter 
compromised on Mr. Fairfax Harrison elaborately. 

At Winchester I did the college and then went to call on 
the Dean, in behalf of Mr. Markham. He was busy. He 
is restoring a reredos, which Cromwell’s soldiers destroyed, 
and is having sample saints sent on from London on ap- 
proval to try in the niches. It was most amusing, for he 
talked in a business like way, as if he was father to the 
whole Calendar. He has accepted a Victoria, because it is 
the custom to put in the reigning monarch, and because she 
gave it herself, but he kicked until it was made a small one, 
and not the central figure as H. M. herself desired. eee 
And this was the Very Rev. G. H. Kitchin, Dean of Win- 
chester and a great swell. * * * what struck me most of all 
in this, as in all the Cathedrals I have been in, were the 
inscriptions by their brother officers and privates of the 
Regiment placed to ali the heroes killed in battle, 
from our own Revolution, to the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. I 
saw some private soldiers reading over one brass and com- 
menting that their Country always remembers one, if she 
does sacrifice him sometimes and it struck me as a pro- 
found remark, 


Windemere, August 23, 1890. 
My dearest: Mother: 

I have not written for some time, because I have been 
doing so much, that I did not have all the time I needed. 
So now, on this extraordinary paper, I will recount to you 
the part of my summer which I know will interest you the 
most, and was the cream of it all to me—the Yorkshire 


part. 
I took the long journey from Bristol to York alon 
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(Bayard decided he had had enough of Fairfaxes and would 
go his way up the Wye Valley and to Stratford and meet 
me here at Windemere in 10 days’ time.) .* * * 
* * * We drove over to Nun-Appleton for luncheon. 
Here we were met by Lady Milner. [She] is charming 
after the fashion of a smart grande dame who smokes and 
all that. There were a lot of people at luncheon in the grand 
old house, which is really fine. * * * The meal was good 
and served in a very grand style, a lot of men and all that 
about, but barbarously enough, no napkins. * * * Then we 
joined the ladies and cricket was on the board; Lady Mil- 
ner captains her side, on which play both Evelyn and Mrs. 
Fairfax. We had Lord Hawke the famous captain of the 
Yorkshire eleven with us. You should have seen that 60 
year old infant Clemmy swarming over a high fence in 
pursuit of a batted ball. 
* * * [at Bilborough] Mrs. Fairfax met us at the door. 
I would like to take a long breath and a fresh start here, for 
she is the most extraordinary woman I ever met. She was 
dressed in a short skirt to the ankles, and shabby rubber 
shoes, a short jacket and a boy’s cap perched on her gray 
hair, a rather red face, agreeable when lighted up. She is 
never still, rides or drives two or three times a day into 
York, six miles away, hunts four times a week in season, 
and never opens a book! She recounted that famous ex- 
pedition of her husband in ’83 when he sold and cut down 
Ingrish Wynd, a fine old grove for £2000—and went to 
Virginia to mend his fortunes, and only came back to die 
at Newton Kyme and leave the encumbered estate on Mr. 
Markham’s shoulders. * * * 

I took train from Tadcaster to York and ieft the Fair- 
faxes behind me. At five o’clock Clemmy joined me and 
we went to stop for 3 days with Mrs. Edgerton, a sister of 
Lord Bliesmere, at Whitwell Hall. Mrs. Edgerton is a 
dear old lady of the old regime. Her daughter, Miss Mary, is 
acharacter well known in Yorkshire, who breeds and races 
horses, hunts and would be Master of Fox Hounds if a 
woman could; rows and captains the other ladies’ eleven, 
besides being well read and a clever woman with her pen. 
One of the sons is A. D.C. to the Prince, and another 
Comptroller to the Household of the Duke of Connaught, 
While his wife, who was at Whitwell, is Lady in Waiting to 
the Duchess. So you can imagine that the conversation 
moved in high circles. ; 

Clemmy, who is a cousin of them all (hence my visit) 
had just come from Portsmouth and the visit of the German 
Emperor and had some charming little tales to tell about 
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Prince Henry of Prussia’s attempts to flirt with some Eng- 
lish ladies and his grandmother’s absolutely forbidding 
him to dine with them, but he skipped out after the State 
dinner and was gone until 2 in the morning, to be roundly 
scolded by his Granny. 

We dined at a quarter to nine, because the Queen does ; 
this made five o’clock tea indispensable, as I soon found out. 
The establishment is very grand, four men at dinner. I 
went down to prayers the next morning, and besides Mrs. 
Edgerton who presided and several of her grandchildren and 
their governesses, was the only one present until the door 
opened and in marched maids in beautifully clean aprons 
and frocks, headed by the housekeeper in severe black; then 
came in the four men in single file and livery, yellow faced 
with red, who stood on the other side of the room. Ata 
signal from Mrs. E. they all, men and maids, wheeled about 
and kneeled down, and after prayers filed out, 

* * * T was to go from York to Thornton Watlass, to 
stop with Sir Charles Dodsworth, Bart, so I left Mr. 
Markham in York with many protestations of my apprecia- 
tion of his kindness. He was most delightful all the time, 
and simply bubbling with anecdotes of all the world. Would 
you believe that he was a midshipman in a British man of 
war in the California waters during our war with Mexico, 
and there met General Fremont? It is too ridiculous and old 
Mrs. Edgerton would talk to him as if he were a boy. 


83, Irving Place, New York, Ist May, ’91. 
My dear Mother: 

I would like very much to write you an agreeable letter 
but you know that our household is not given to adventures, 
and I have succeeded in entertaining so much of a rhume 
in the head that if I wrote what I was thinking about it 
would consist in a number of graphically represented 
sneezes. * * * 

At home we live on three floors. If the front of the 
house was suddenly taken off—as in some of Hogarth’s 
prints, the Casual Spectator would see: 

Ground floor: A parlour elegantly furnished a la mode. 
Books, bibelots and rare china scattered about in a reckless 
confusion. In a chair by a lamp sits a dignified gentleman 
of middle age reading a catalogued list of the names of the 
inhabitants of the tower of Babel. The lamp is burning 
bright, the windows and doors are all shut and Gehenna is 
discounted at its own game. The gentleman rises hastily, 
searches under the sofa for the possible entrance of an imag- 
inary draught and then retires up to clean his teeth, shouting 
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meanwhile to a small pig which he evidently mistakes for a 
favorite pet dog lately deceased: “(Come Paui—Come old 
fat ete. etc.” 

In a bare chamber on the second floor may be found a 
downy cheeked youth who alternately whistles and bellows 
in cacophonous and raucous notes the air of a street tune. 
. And an organ grinder grinds patiently without an accom- 

paniment. The youth having no one to talk to babbles to 
himself of ‘Ives’ & ‘Charleys’ and other strange beasts. 

Then having once more ascended the tessalated stairway 
we find in the third floor a pale and thoughtful student who, 
in the depths of his nimbus of tobacco smoke is conning the 
intricacies of the case of The King v. 7 Barrels of Brandy, 
L. R. 6. O.B. 182. 

Such then is our idea of family reunion. 


Affly, 


83. Irving Place, New York, 8th May, 1891. 
[To his mother in England] 
My dear Mother: 

We have just finished reading your first letters over 
the dinner table in family conclave assembled—and with 
great gusto. I was really surprised to see what a witty 
letter Archy could write. * * * The Paternal is cheerful 
and has lapsed more and more into his ‘anecdotage’, es- 
pecially after dinner and I have had the real pleasure of 
hearing much of his boy days, war days and young man- 
hood retailed with quizzical humour and cocked eye brow— 
and a masterful superiority—a hybris—if you will pardon 
the pedantry, of all men and things, coupled with a calm 
sense of his own distinctness from other men. * * * Alas 
I am growing more and more abnormally and unwhole- 
somely retired * * * I have kept close to my room and have 
read hugely, browsing from the Ingoldsby legends and 
Horace to Homer and Clarendon’s History of the Great Re- 
bellion, of wh. last the Paternal has presented me with a 
fine copy of the best edition in 8 vols. nicely bound in calf. 
I have about decided not to go to the University of Virginia 
and to give up al! intentions of an Hegira from N. Y., but 
to stay and court the muse of law, if there is such a withered 
parchment cheeked lady—under the auspices of the Wide- 
Man of Broad Street—the Stuffed Prophet Cleveland him- 
self in Mr. Stetson’s office, who has kindly volunteered to 
take me in. * * * 
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Southern Railway Company, Law Department, 
Washington, D. C., May lith, 1896. 


But I will bet my bottom dollar that the fierce light which 
beats about a throne cannot compare with the light which 
cache upon the asphalt of Washington on these hot summer 

ays. 
I am thoroughly enjoying my new experience, and am 
striving daily to become a practical railroad man as well as a 
theoretical one. It is fascinating—the mighty movement 
of this great machine, and I am in the fortunate position of 
one knowing all the causes which produce the effects. At 
headquarters in daily conference, and advising of the chiefs 
one gets to realize the philosophy of a railroad—and I can 
well understand the discomfort of those purely administra- 
tive officers, who though they may be in positions of the live- 
liest importance, yet know nothing except that they are be- 
ing guided by a firm hand from above—often to accomplish 
ends of which they only learn from the newspapers. 

I have succeeded in my work—and have had the good 
luck already to attract attention and favorable comment, so 
my enthusiasm is undiminished. I have been duly elected to 
the Metropolitan Club * * * 

Lovingly your son, 


Washington, March 3, 1899. 


Prof. Andrew W. Phillips, 
Dean of the Graduate School of Yale University. 
My dear Prof. Phillips: 

I have received this morning from my classmate, Her- 
ert Parsons, a circular inviting a subscription for the en- - 
suing year to the “Class of 1890 Scholarship” which was 
founded last year. At the suggestion of Mr. James Locke, 
I contributed to this fund last year because of my personal 
appreciation of what Locke has done since he ieft college, 
and I have continued my subscription this year, but not 
without some doubts which I would be glad to have you 
clear up. 

I note that upon your nomination, Mr. Teinksuke Sakata, 
a Japanese, has held the Scholarship during the past year, 
and that you remark of him, ‘““No one could be found upon 
whom the scholarship could be more worthily bestowed.” 

I now venture to ask something of the reasons leading to 
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this conclusion of your mind, if I may trespass upon your 
time. 

Prima facie, at least, it seems to me thai a Japanese is 

e last person to whom such a scholarship should be be- 
ee. If he is like the rest of his countrymen, he will 
suck all he can out of our civilization and go home there 
to compete or train others to compete with the American 
people. This is the recent history of his race. 

Five years ago, this competition would not have been 
of serious moment, but now that we have a stake in the 
East, are we subserving the best interests of our country 
in wasting education upon our competitors, which (assum- 
ing that it is not needed at home) would be of real value to 
us if it could be applied to some of the peoples beyond the 
seas whose destiny is now in our keeping. 

But apart from these political questions, are there no 
young and ambitious Americans now at Yale upon whom 
this scholarship “could be more worthily bestowed” and 
who could use it to fit themselves to contribute to our own 
home interests in becoming good citizens? I would he 
sorry to believe this to be a fact; and if it is not, then surely 
other things being equal, the American is “more worthy.” 

If you cannot find one of our own race to hold this 
scholarship, are there no Cubans, or Porto Ricans or even 
Filipinos in whose education we have a direct interest, who 
might be selected, or better than any of these foreigners, 
is there available no one of our American negroes, upon 
whose education as a race depends our salvation of a large 
part of our country? Surely, any one of them would better 
justify subscription by an American citizen to a fund of so 
peculiar a character that a casual alien of whom we know 
nothing except that he is seeking, however worthily, 
an education. 


University Ciub, Fifth Avenue and 
Fifty-Fourth Street [N. Y.] 
Tuesday Night, [January, 1908.] 


[To W. W. Finley, President of Southern Ry.] 


Dear Mr. Finley: 

It is evident that the two millions loan must suffice to 
carry us over March 1; probably even over April 1. Un- 
der the circumstances we can not afford to pay out an un- 
necessary dollar. I suggest you consider an arbitrary 
order to stop every single bit of construction for which the 
Southern is advancing money. We know by experience 
the difficulties which are opposed to all such action, but I 
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believe it can be done by simply shutting down the cash 
box. Of course the contractors will howl. We will hear 
of the dread “retained per cents”, and there will be trouble, 
but it does not seem to me that construction contracts are 
any more sacred than contracts for ordinary supplies, and 
we have kept the supply men waiting without mercy, many 
of them for several months. This action would take cour- 
age, but it takes courage to live these melancholy days. 


80 Broadway, New York, February 20, 1908. 
Dear Mr. Finley: 

Our financial pot is really boiling at last. This morn- 
ing we found that Mr. Woodward was leaving at noon to- 
day to spend several days at his place in Maryland. So, 
in response to a hurry call I got Steele and Mr. Iselin to 
meet at the Hanover Bank and the whole question was 
discussed. Both Mr. Woodward and Mr. Iselin agreed to 
the plan which was to attempt to arrange a sum of 
$10,000,000 on development mortgage bonds at 60 putting 
it up to the insurance companies to take a substantial part 
to protect the large investment they already have in the 
Southern. Steele has since seen Mr. Baker, who is an im- 
portant factor in Mutual Life, and has sounded Mr. Ran- 
doph. The latter says that Mr. Claflin must deal with us 
for the N. Y. Life, so a meeting is being arranged for to- 
morrow morning at 10 at the Financial Emergency Hos- 
pital—Mr. Morgan’s Library. At that hour please think 
of me as going under ether. I will wire you the results 
of the operation as soon as there is anything to say. 


80 Broadway, March 2, 1908. 


Dear Mr. Finley: 

There is a thick fog over New York to-day, but whether 
this is an explanation or not I can not yet see daylight 
ahead for the Southern. I have been on my legs all day 
running from one man to another with bland words, but 
we are still blocked by the New York Life, which declines 
to go into the smaller plan unless assured that in some way 
the company will be provided for over January 1 next. 
We are working steadily, and I am not yet fearful of the 
ultimate result, but I can not help thinking of Ansley sit- 
ting on his diminishing cash box with his hopeful eyes 
glued on the horizon whence comes the cash in flush times. 
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University Club, Fifth Avenue and 
Fifty-Fourth Street, March 4, 1908. 
Dear Mr. Finley: 

I saw Brownell of the Erie this afternoon in connection 
with the C. N. O. & T. P. stock question. It is pitiful how 
parallel are their straits and ours. When I went into his 
room he was dictating a letter to a commission and ex- 
plaining why the Erie could not build a new station some- 
where and he told me that Mr. Underwood has to-day been 
talking to committees of employees proposing wage reduc- 
tion to be met by the same stereotyped refusal we have all 
had. They are now meditating appeal for mediation under 
the Erdman law not because they expect any relief, but 
to avoid the horns of the dilemma, which are strike or con- 
tinued high pay. Brownell says that if there is a strike 
there with be receivership in a week, while if there is no 
strike there may be no receivership for two weeks. Se- 
riously, they are up against the same proposition we are, 
with maturing capital obligations, absolutely no public 
market, and despairing bankers. What this spring may 
bring forth for us all God knows. I still hope, however, ta 
find the money to carry us along at least until the July 1 
payments. It is difficult to decide what is best for the 
property in this morass where we are floundering. 


April 22, 1910. 
[To John Crosby, Minneapolis, Minnesota] 
Dear John Crosby: 

I have held your persuasive letter about the Yale Alumni 
Fund for mature consideration and for review of my senti- 
ments. 

Quite frankly, I have never believed in this movement. 
I consider it unnecessary and futile. The reports of the 
Alumni Fund have impressed me chiefly with the insignifi- 
cance of the amounts collected as compared with the re- 
quirements of the University, and I have been led to the 
conclusion that if the University depended on such contribu- 
tion it could not survive; hence that the true support of the 
institution is not from this source. 

If it was a single subscription to meet a great disaster, 
or to take advantage of an unexpected opportunity, a gen- 
eral appeal to the graduates would, in my opinion, be justi- 
fied; but to enlist all graduates in a movement which is in 
the nature of an appraisement of sentiment and gratitude 
on the installment plan, seems to be a reduction of education 
to a merely commercial level. This may be American in its 
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convenience, but it is of the Americanisms with which I am 
not in sympathy. The whoop and hurrah methods of col- 
lécting the fund, have been offensive also; the assumption 
that the most effective way of stirring one’s sentiment is to 
project over serious years the jollying slang of the campus; 
the vulgar competition among classes, with its savor of the 
auction room working on the pocket-book as the test of 
patriotism. 

I am not alone in these views, for I find they are shared 
by others of my acquaintance with whom I have talked, but 

know you do not share them or else you would not have 
taken the question up, and of course, I respect you too much 
not to be shaken in my opinion by what you think. 

But, nevertheless, I have concluded that I will not make 
more than the nominal contribution which I have made in 
the past, the sop to sentiment, and will concentrate my abil- 
ities in such matters on the opportunities nearer home, such 
as we all doubtless have; the educational investments which 
yield cent per cent under one’s very eyes. 

The Universities, in my opinion, must subsist and flour- 
ish under our civilization on the conscience-stricken restitu- 
tions of the criminal rich; they are grateful and appropriate 
residuary legatees of the commercial pirates, and Yale seems 
to get its share of these; my reading of history leads me to 
the observation that churches and universities extract more 
money by threats of hell fire than by appeals to sentiment. 

Iam glad to have had a letter from you, and I wish that 
I could be in New Haven in June to see you again and feel 
once more the thrill of my enduring affection for you. 

Ever yours in 322, 


New York, August 16, 1910. 
My dear Mother: 

My promotion in the railway service to Presidential 
rank came most unexpectedly. I have been put in com- 
mand of the Chicago Indianapolis and Louisville Railway 
Company, commonly cailed the Monon. There may he 
some more important jobs but not a pleasanter one in the 
country. 

It is a road of 615 miles extending from Chicago to In- 
dianapolis and Louisville—and represents a capital of 30 
millions and an annual revenue of 6 millions. It is sound 
financially and pays dividends regularly on ail classes of its 
shares which tends to promote its popularity. It is a most 
unusual opportunity for me, as well as an absolutely inde- 
pendent command. I have had all kinds of experience ina 
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large organization and need this to prove that I am fit for 
the highest promotion which is within the scope of my vault- 
ing ambition for power. , 

It means headquarters in Chicago, and I have not yet 
worked out my domestic problem as J have not yet seen 
Hetty, but Belvoir will remain Home come what may. 

I send you my loye, 

Affly, F’x. 


Chicago, November 20, 1910. 
My dear Mother: 

I am very much obliged to you for your kind and sympa- 
thetic letter upon the departure of my family. They went 
at my request in order that my girls might have the ad- 
vantage of fixing their French before it was too late. I 
deem this an inestimable equipment for any educated person 
and worth any sacrifice to acquire, and while in this in- 
stance the sacrifice is not by those who are to obtain the 
benefit, but those who brought them into the world, it is 
none the less cheerful. I had a cable message on Friday 
from Antwerp “Pleasant voyage—All Well.” 

For myself I have been living the usual life of the hunted 
deer who glories in the chase. I do not often sleep two suc- 
cessive nights in the same bed unless it be on the road, but 
I am well and happy and enormously interested in my work 
which unfolds new allures every day. 

Here in Chicago some kind people have asked me to din- 
ner and I have been introduced into several households as 
agreeable as any I know—men and women alert with in- 
terest in everything in the world, who have read and seen 
everything and have the wit and wisdom to be interesting. 
Of course all Chicago is not like this—the bulk of it is doubt- 
less characterized by what a witty lady remarked to me ‘In 
this hinterland of Art, where reputations are accepted, not 
made’, but there is undoubtedly plenty of Good Society. 

I am somewhat embarassed by my bachelor estate in 
the receipt of invitations—dinners I can compass, but when 
of politeness, I realize why some men marry if only to se- 
eure the services of a social secretary. 

I read the ‘Recollections Grave and Gay’ announcement 
with deep interest. I believe it to be your best and most 
agreeable book and I rejoice that you have had the strength 
and the health to accomplish it. I only wish the publica- 
tion was not to be so long delayed and that the magazine 
appearance was not necessary. A confession: all magazines 
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and all newspapers are to me anathema marantha, the low- 
est degradation of our American civilization and cheap 
‘culture’. 

Frank’s individual opportunity in this political venture 
is a matter of keen and affectionate hope to me. It is the 
chance of a lifetime and I trust, confidently, that he will 
build a new structure of reputation upon it. 

I am so glad you are comfortably settled. Some day I 
will run in on you when my orbit leads that way. 

Affly., F’x. 


To H. H. [his wife] 

Chicago—December 15, 1910. 

T seem to be living altogether’in an atmosphere of clev- 
erness and high pitch, and would welcome a comfortable 
domestic interior where people were content to be merely 
cheerful. I realize every day how comfortable and necessary 
have been my dips into the life of Home, though I never 
despond. Heaven knows, I have no time for that, for I 
seem dipped also in the fountain of eternal youth, of inter- 
est in my affairs. I see other men look at me with wonder 
that I can get so much out of life which contains no golf or 
bridge or even theatre, but the fact is that I lead the ex- 
uberant as well as the strenuous life and so long as you and 
my kiddies are well and profitably employed, I am and will 
be happy. 


To H. H. Chicago—December 1910. 
Chicago has been rent asunder by its grand opera sea- 
son. Everybody one meets, as well as the newspapers, are 
full of Salome, in which Mary Garden appeared and was 
raided by the police. The Chief of Police said she reminded 
him of a cat rolling in a catnip bed, a description which will 
doubtless cling to her as long as she lives. Personally I 
regard the incident as rather crude, but a wholesome evi- 
dence of the virility and strong common sense of this com- 
munity, which refuses to accept unpleasant things even 
though they are labelled A RT, with a hall mark from Eu- 


rope. 


December 1910—New York. 
My dearest Mother: 

I have been disappointed to-day for I had planned to go 
to Washington but I must postpone my visit to you until 
later—come I will as I am really anxious to see you. 

T have been living full days of the strenuous life, preach- 
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ing and practising the gospel of work, and I am happy and 
well, but I would weicome occasionally a fireside where there 
is affection and sympathy. Those of the kind people who 
Ihave asked me to their homes in Chicago, are mostly ded- 
icated to sustained cleverness—or so it has seemed when I 
‘was there and the candles were lighted. I think wistfully 
that perhaps they are sometimes dull, for I fairly long for 
something which is simply domestic and have even taken 
pleasure in paying a few small household bills which Hetty 
left behind. 
Lovingly, 
F’x 


Chicago—December 26. 
Dear Mother: 

It was a very kind as well as a sweet thought which 
prompted Santa Claus to send me a box of bonbons. 

When one has a sweet tooth and no opportunity to go in 
on Monday afternoons to a Mother’s tea table there is small 
opportunity for real happiness in this world! 

I sent you a crate of oranges which I trust reached you. 

Lovingly, F’x. 


Chicago—January 1911. 
To Professor Gilbert Murray, 
Christ Church, Oxford, England: 

In a recent issue of The Times newspaper I saw a report 
of some very sensible remarks you had made at a meeting 
of the Classical Association urging, that Greek studies might 
take their chance in English education without the sup- 
port of privilege. What you then said, stirs me to express 
to you a personal note of gratitude and appreciation be- 
cause my experience has been that which you predicted 
might be the experience of many. 

My Greek studies lay fallow for many years, indeed 
since the dry days of school and college. I remember digging 
at the verbal difficuities of “Longinus” with wonder what 
it was all about, until Boileau’s translation fell into my 
infant hands, and was devoured in secret shame, for in those 
days the inspiration of a sympathetic translation was usu- 
ally forbidden to the school boy, and school-masters prac- 
tised the precept of the Duchess in Alice, “Take care of the 
sound and the sense will take care of itself.” 

And so like many another, having no red thread on which 
to string my painful collection of Greek words, I promptly 
forgot them. But not long ago I happened upon your read- 
ings from Euripides and responded eagerly to their music. 
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- From then I was led on to other modern studies and opened 
up the wonderful pages of contemporary Greek scholarship, 
to thrill at the mystery of what archaeology has uncovered 
and brilliant students like yourself and Mr. Zimmern, and 
the cloud of English and French commentators have dé- 
duced from the recovered records of antiquity. For the im- 
pe to all of this I am profoundly grateful to you, but I 
to indicate what you claim, that Greek studies can be and 
now are made alive to grip the imagination even to thoge 
whose lives are spent in modern industry. 

I would be greatly honoured if some day I might make 
your acquaintance and might even entertain you at my 
house in Virginia, where some of your countrymen seem to 
have found an atmosphere of home in the midst of our bust- 
ling American life. 

A propos—we have had the pleasure of seeing in Chi- 
cago this winter your portrait by Mr. Rothenstein and a 
Miss Spinney has been here cantilating your verses. She 
would have done you and Euripides more credit if she had 
had a little more sense of humor, for despite Aristophanes 
have not Guizot and Mme. De Charme acutely followed up 
Quintillian’s suggestion and shown us that even Euripides 
could balance his soul with a smile. 

I do wish you could find time to supplement your charm- 
ing (dipus with some other translations from Sophocles, 
if only let us say, the great chorus from the Antigone. I ven- 
ture to send you a slight essay of my own in translation, 
and beg you to believe me, dear, Sir, with great respect. 


To H. H. Chicago—Jan. 22, 1911. 

I have read recently the new French novel which the 
critics say is really great: Rolland’s ‘Jean Christophe’. It 
would be worth your while to get it if only for the compre- 
hension which it might flash of what is going on in R’s 
head. It is the story of the unfolding of a human soul from 
the very beginning and I read it with a rush. It could be 
greater if it was a happier book, but what the critics say is 
that its very unhappiness is its element of greatness, mirror- 
ing * * * Life which is not joyous but a weltschmertz. 
Another book I have read is (for the same reason) horrible 
—H. G. Wells’ new novel “The New Machiavelli” powerful 
and disturbing, but making one rejoice in a decision that 
one’s children shall grow up in the country and not the 
fetid hot house—the great modern city. As this seems 
to be a literary conversation I am making it may cause you 
to read this note from Mrs. Higginson. She is by way 
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of having a salon at her tea table, she says “the most bril- 
liant conversation in Chicago is heard only when I slip into 
@, tea-gown.” I will tell you in confidence that the conversa- 
tion is only imitation clever and very high pitched. I read 
tthe William Sharp book, also. It has a certain success of 
curiosity, by reason of the dual personality of the man, but 
it is one of those books which is after all second class about 
a@ second class man. Sharp was not an immortal, he was a 
diligent literary craftsman, more than a hack, one might 
say to Mrs, H. almost a hackney, but never a thoroughbred. 
One reads about second class people with interest in fiction 
but never when they have been real and have lunched with 
you. 

I took a plunge yesterday afternoon and in cold blood 
went alone to see the Russian dancers we saw in London 
last summer, in a more elaborate performance this time. I 
had not been in a theater for so long that at first I did not 
believe I could sit it out wedged in between two fat women 
with the atmosphere becoming every moment thicker and 
less breathable, but when the curtain went up I forgot 
everything mortal in a pure pleasure. The ballet “Giselle” 
was an illustration of all the Grimm stories I have been 
reading lately, those old direct fairy tales which have the 
highest quality romance. My head was fuil of the Koenigin 
and the Weissebrant and the tricksy fairies. The wedding of 
these dancers with the wonderful music supplemented and 
made definite all one’s imagination of romantic things. Such 
dancing! It is séme valse of renown the music—and the 
magic and the madness of it makes every drop of blood 
tingle. Then the dawn breaks, the cock crows and Giselle 
falls limp, oh so limp. The Prince lays her tenderly back 
in her grave, and weeps again, but when his axious attend- 
ants come to seek him, he too is dead upon Giselle’s grave. 


Chicago—January 29, 1911. 
To H. H.—in Vevey, Switzerland. 

I count on your letter on top of my pile of mail as I 
enter the office each Saturday morning, the familiar blue 
envelope from which the office boy has invariably filched 
the Swiss stamp. I suppose your immortal soul must feel 
at some times to be utterly insulated by children, but no 
one ever had more satisfactory children and there is no 
higher duty a woman ever performed than that you are 
now so cheerfully performing. 

I have had two interesting experiences this week. Last 
Monday night they, had an entertainment at the University 
Ciub here for the Chicago orchestra, and after a stirring 
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concert in the great dining room, the glee club appeared 
arrayed as German students and with all the ceremony of 
the Burchenleben gave a student feast with innumerable 
Salamanders propounded in Latin and finally a student duel 
or Mensur by two men who bore the scars of the real affair. 
It was elaborately carried out and enormously interesting. 
Tuesday night I attended an intimate dinner of twelve 
to the six members of President Hadley’s Railroad Securi- 
ties Commission which is taking testimony at the behest of 
the President Taft. Six of us in the railway service were 
arrayed against the six commissioners. It was really very 
vital and the highest of high debate. In such company one 
could not speak unless he had something real to say, but as it 
was give and take debate across the table every stroke told. 
Wednesday night I went to the big dinner of the Chicago 
Commercial Club which is a select organization of 60 men 
at the head of all the biggest industrial organizations here. 
We sat at small tables. At our table were old Mr. Earling 
of the St. Paul road, Burton Hanson his general counsel, 
Delano, Harahan, Charles G. Dawes, Felton and I, and we 
a the fate of nations with unerring certainty and much 
un. 
After dinner B. Cockran delivered an old fashioned 
philosopher’s oration upon the burden of armaments and 
the necessity of peace which made me think how my grand- 
father would have loved to do it, with rounded periods and 
balanced sentences. It was quite interesting how pure elo- 
quence stirred as cold and critical an audience as any man 
ever faced and demonstrated anew how marvelous an organ 
is the human voice. 

Friday I took Jack Prentice and his partner Potter down 
over the Monon to Louisville to show them the line apropos 
of selling them some equipment bonds and we had a pleas- 
ant and profitable day. Yesterday I had a long walk in the 
afternoon with Delano. These walks remind me of Sunday 
afternoon excursions at college, they cement friendship and 
are good for the liver. 

So you see I am full of occupation but I never forget that 
I love you and that my heart is in Switzerland as Robert 
Burns’ was in the Highlands. 


To H. H. Chicago—February 3, 1911. 

I have had a hectic week of transportation. As I wrote 
you on Sunday I left Monday for Mobile to attend Col. Rus- 
sell’s funeral, and got back here yesterday, and am now 
awaiting a summons to go to Boston for Helena’s funeral. 

The funeral at Mobile was a very remarkable demon- 
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stration, quite the most extraordinary that I have ever 
heard of for a private citizen. The legislature of Alabama 
adjourned and a committee headed by the Governor came 
to Mobile. At least 1000 employees of the M&O were pres- 
ent to testify the unusual personal relation which existed 
between Col. Russell and his staff of every grade. Every 
business house in town closed for the day. Every flag was 
at half mast including all the ships in the harbour. The 
City government turned out and all the schools. The streets 
were lined by the entire population. All the negro churches 
held memorial services. The funeral procession was led by 
the military and the small band of surviving Confederate 
soldiers in gray uniforms. There was an ornate service in 
the Episcopal Church with the Bishop and all the clergymen 
in town. The cemetery was full of people and ail the flow- 
ers which could be gathered not only in Mobile but in New 
Orleans were piled around the grave. The service at the 
grave was unusual and was followed by the firing of the 
traditional three volleys and the bugle call of taps. It im- 
pressed me greatly as evidence of the extraordinary re- 
verses of fortune and opinion in our emotional civilization. 

Col. Russell was conspicuous in the military service as 
a rebel * * * yet he died and was buried with the highest 
honors of the most respected American citizen. I was one 
of the pallbearers, and the only one to represent the M&O 
board of directors. 

The hustling journey of 2500 miles was somewhat dis- 
turbing to the digestion and the contrast of climate was 
trying, but I am very well again. 


February 16, 1911. 
To H. H.—in Vevey. 

I went last night to dine with the Bryan Lathrops and 
got much entertainment out of this excursion into polite 
Chicago society. It was a “clever” dinner in contrast with 
the last one I went to at the same house, which was merely 
fashionable. The hostess, dear lady, is emiable and sweet, 
but she takes her entertaining very seriously, conscious of 
her responsibility. The flowers and guests must match. 

I took in Mrs. Aldis who is a handsome young woman 
and last night she was radiantly happy in a new white satin 
Paquin dress, which was at once smart and becoming. She 
is the head of the Visiting Nurse Society here and is very 
energetic and sincere in her fashionably organized philan- 
thropy. I amused myself by provoking her to real and 
vocal exasperation by contending against all such efforts to 
improve the conditions of the poor, vowing that I would 
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sacrifice all the poor of Chicago to produce one Leonardo da 
Vinci, that the higher the general level of humanity rises 
the less chance there is of developing a peak of genius. 

On my other side was a lady, whose name I did not learn, 
who is meditating a novel and longs to be a “best seller’’. 
I discouraged her all that I could, urging how much better 
her energies might be employed in marshaling the woes of 
the striking Hungarian garment workers, who are still per- 
turbing this community. 

So you see I was perfectly sincere and quite impartial ? 

After dinner the conversation among the men reached 
a dizzy altitude and they left the smoking room to join the 
ladies, feeling quite exalted. The leader of the debate was 
a Professor Robert Herrick, who has written some novels 
(which to my shame I have not read) and comes (in evening 
clothes and an I. C. train) from that far austral region 
where, travellers say, there are Stock Yards and a Univer- 
sity. Against him were pitted Joseph Patterson, who has 
written an unsuccessful play and is now parturient with 
another, Arthur Aldis who is the public spirited promoter 
of Art in Chicago (that shy nymph) and the witty Tiffany 
Blake of the Chicago Tribune newspaper. Herrick took a 
high pale and psychological line and lifted himself handily 
by his own boot straps. It was “Shakespeare and the musical 
glasses” ranging from Soplocles to Moliére, Suderman and 
the modern appeal of the drama for Uplift (whatever that 
may be). Patterson talked extremely well, making acute 
observations shrewd and racy of this vigorous western soil, 
amply compensating for the lack of intellectual “hinter 
land”, as I believe the current phrase is. Blake broke in 
occasionally with a serious word, and I did not realize how 
much he was enjoying himself until I read the attached con- 
tribution to the Tribune this morning, evidently written 
after dinner. It is a distorting and unfair mirror of Pro- 
fessor Herrick’s carefully manicured conversation. 

I walked rouge the streets of this great dirty, throb- 
bing Chicago and Yejoiced that I am here to work within 
its stimulating industrial atmosphere and not to pick at its 
circumference with hot house vistas. Chicago is to industry 
ie London and Paris are intellectually—a true capital! 

o stimulate the intellectual life here is almost as difficult 
as it seems to be for the outsider to appreciate what inspira- 
tion there is in aggregated Industry when one is part of it. 
In his new nasty novel, H. G. Wells sneers at Chicago as 
“that lapse from civilization”, and proceeds to justify his 
highly civilized hero in an egregious lapse from common 
decency! 
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Chicago was uncivilized enough to spew Mary Garden’s 
Salome, thereby daring to become, as that artiste remarked, 
““the laughing stock of Europe”, but after all Chicago has 
its strong compensations. 


Chicago—February 26, 1911. 
"To H. H. 

I am delighted that you went to the conference and 
realized that subjonctifs are not everything in French. Not 
being strong on the subtleties of grammar myself I have 
noted with much interest the tendencies of the current writ- 
ten French of the reviews and newspapers to relax gram- 
matical rules. It is a world tendency in all modern spoken 
language. The newspapers are responsible for it with the 
introduction of slang and the commercial intercourse be- 
tween nations is such that barriers of elegance are all broken 
down. One can speak French or J apanese in much the same 
grammar i.e.: if there is any rule which is not universal 
as we might say, it disappears under the hard pounding of 
competition. All this would make the purist and the school 
ma’am groan, but I believe it is one of the effects of the 
growth of language now inevitable going on faster than 
even Prof. Whitney imagined in his illuminating study. 
Read an article in “Figaro” to-day and get out of the library 
a copy ten years old and you will see what I mean. 

’ T have many pleasant letters about little Cato. Some 
express astonishment that a railroad president should do 
such a thing; others of an older fashion sympathize and 
send me lucubrations of their own, but I have been most 
pleased by those who recognize the happiness of the book, 
my pleasure in the land itself and my own evident healthy 
disposition. That is your achievement for you have made 
me happy and content. 

Travel in Italy first class! 


Chicago—March 7, 1911. 
My dear Son: 

TI am very giad to have your letter and to know that you 
notice the trains so attentively. I will soon be able to give 
you a job on the railroad, perhaps you might begin as a 
crossing watchman at Ba station. 

Tell Urse that if she calis you a copy cat again I will cut 
off her hair—and then she won’t be able to speak French 
any more. 

Here is a beautiful picture of Belvoir which your cousin 
Barbara has sent me. Do you see all of mother’s 4000 
crocuses coming up between the house and “Mamma’s eye- 
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brow” under the chestnut tree? Can you draw me a pic- 
ture of Vevey? ; 

I look out of my window here on a big lake, much biggezx 
than your lake, but there are no swans or boats on it, only 
’ ice now. Soon the ice will melt and then the boats will 
come out of their winter homes and fly away far to the 
North out of sight to the land where the Christmas trees 
come from, where the deer and the bears still live and the 
great deep forests are, where you and I will go hunting 
some day, when you are big enough to carry a gun. 

Soon you will ride, I know. Little Comic told me when 
I saw him the other day that he was making his back grow 
strong to carry you so that you could gallop through the 
woods at Belvoir with Urse and me. 

Much love to you, dear boy, wit to me again. 

"x. 


Chicago—March 18, 1911. 
To H. H. 

When I got to the office and saw a cable message envelope 
lying on top of the pile of new mail this morning, my heart 
jumped to my throat, the old-fashioned instinct that an un- 
expected message must bring bad news, for I had completely 
forgotten that I am 42 years old to-day. Now I am free 
and white and 42. It was very sweet of you to remember 
and best of all to have the news that fixed the day for your 
return. I ean now count the days until Saturday May 13 
when you should land. I think very tenderly of dear Con 
left alone on an Alp with nothing but a yodel and a chamois 
for human companionship. 

I am just starting for New York for two days of Board 
meetings, having put through two successful negotiations 
for the Monon which give me great satisfaction. I now feel 
for the first time that Westfall & I have the Monon in hand. 
We have cut out all the dead wood and galvanized all the 
antique methods so that our road is running well and cheer- 
fully, and we only want more business to be exceedingly 
prosperous, though we are doing quite well actually com- 
pared to our neighbors. Business in general is still halt- 
ing in this broad land and the pace of prosperity limps 
everywhere except in the South. The old Southern is doing 
better than ever before to our great pride and satisfaction. 
We declared a dividend again the other day and what Fin- 
ley has done to organize operating conditions and what I did 
to establish finances on a firm foundation is a monument to 
us both. Iam still in active control of the Southern finances, 
but it requires now only the guidance of a firm and ex- 
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Perienced hand, and that without assumption I think I have 
for that particular job. 


Chicago—March 20, 1911. 
"To H. H. 
I have had a rushing week—Monday Chicago, Tuesday 
“and Wednesday New York, Thursday Chicago, Friday 
Louisville and French Lick, Saturday Indianapolis, Sun- 
ay Chicago, and to-day I am off for Philadelphia to keep a 
long standing engagement with old Mr. Samuel Dickson 
(with whom we crossed the ocean last summer) to dine with 
the Mahogany Tree to-morrow night. This is one of the 
oid and distinguished dinner clubs of Philadelphia composed 
of gentlemen who still discuss Madeira and good manners 
and will be an agreeable and wholesome corrective of the 
energy and lack of manners of this youthful community. 

My goings and comings may mean more to you if you 
read Paris—Berlin—Milan, with a day in Petersburg. 
Surely under our civilization space means little. There is 
of course some time wasted in the journeying and I have 
from very lack of surplus energy suspended something of my 
German studies, which I resent as I am determined to con- 
quer that language; one is irked by standing in front of a 
closed door. I want to look in even if I do not sympathize. 

I continue to get pleasant letters about Cato. One of 
the advantages of ‘privately printed’ books is that you get 
the reward of personal appreciation from your friends. 

I had a pleasant dip into Chicago society yesterday go- 
ing to a large luncheon at Dr. Dudley’s where there were 
assembled a company of intelligent people to meet Arliss, 
the English actor and Forbes Robertson and later to tea 
at the Hamill’s where I ran into Mrs. Klebs’ reports of your 
charms. Chicago society would be very agreeable if the 
cloud of Hull House did not rest on it. The institution is 


admirable but it is also a fashionable fad which is wearying 
to the flesh. 


April 24, 1911. 
To Col. H. S. Haines, Alassio, Italy. 
Dear Col. Haines: 

I am very glad to have your letter of April 8th, with its 
graphic picture of ante-bellum plantation life which my 
little Cato book brought to your mind. 

I have always thought that that life, wasteful as it was 
in every economic sense, was the most agreeable phase of 
civilization we have ever had in this country, and I wish 
that I might have had a personal memory of it. It bred 
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generous instincts and a broader education in the true sense 
than is possible in our present intense industrial life, stimu - 
lating as that is to every man of energy. | 

I am delighted to hear that you are making progress on 
your “Freedom of Railway Regulation”, and particularly 
am I glad that you are broadening the scope of that work. 
It will be, I am sure, a monument to you and of great in- 
terest and instruction to all of us, who are now engaged in 
active railway work, _ 

I think that the impression which you have got from the 
newspapers of the democrats in Congress, since the extra 
session began, does them injustice. It seems to be the gen- 
eral impression here that they have shown astonishing in- 
telligence. Whether it will be continued is something for 
which we may hope, even if it cannot be assured. They be- 
gan by cutting down the expense of the House, which had 
grown to wasteful proportions during the long years of Re- 
publican management. This made a good impression and 
will, in itself, be excellent campaign material. They have 
fallen in with and adopted President Taft’s policy of 
reciprocity with Canada, and they have been adroit enough 
to meet the objection of the farmers to this wise and patri- 
otic measure by bringing in contemporaneously a bill for the 
reduction of the tariff on such articles as are used prin- 
cipally by the farmers and are now protected, such as agri- 
cultural implements, wire fencing, twine etc. 

The interesting thing about this development is that our 
Southern men are in sole command in the House to-day. 
The new Speaker himself, has not shown extraordinary dis- 
cretion in his public utterances, but he does seem to have 
the confidence and support of his party, and his intentions 
I know are good. He is now being, as they say, “groomed” 
as a Presidential candidate, and this may bring his down- 
fail as a statesman, because he is seeking the support of 
Bryan and his wing of the party. Mr. Underwood, Chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee is, on the other. 
hand, seemingly attending strictly to business, and he, I 
gather, is responsible chiefly for the leadership in the meas- 
ures of sanity for which the House democrats are so far 
responsible. I have great hopes that we will have a Demo- 
cratic president. I do not share with you the fear that Mr. 
Bryan will again be nominated, though of course, he will be 
a candidate for the nomination. It seems very much more 
likely that Woodrow Wilson will be the Democratic candi- 

date against Taft, and if he is I think he will be elected. He 
has developed an extraordinary capacity for effective cam- 
paigning, * * * it would be an infinite relief to see any man 
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calling himself a democrat once more in the White House. 
Please present my compliments to Mrs. Haines, and be- 
lieve me, always, 
Your friend, 


"Yo Alfred P. Thom, Esq., 1800 Pennsylvania Ave., 


Washington, D. C 
Chicago—April 27, 1911. 
Dear Mr, Thom: 

I have been greatly illuminated and instructed by your 
analysis of the Long and Short haul clause to a reasonable 
interpretation beyond the limitation of existing precedents. 
I agree with you that the courts must recognize that these 
precedents, created when regulation was still experimental, 
should be re-examined in principle. This paper is anothe 
evidence of your sound and virile intelligence, and I sin- 
cerely congratulate you upon it. 

I am tempted, however, by Walker Hines’ repetition of 
a slander by you upon my farming, of which you know 
nothing, to suggest that perhaps this paper is evidence, 
after all, that you are not a real law giver. If intelligent 
discussion of a subject disqualifies one from successful 
practice are you not as much disqualified as a law maker, 
as you state I am as a farmer? 

I have always assumed that supervision of agricultural 
laborers and direction of their energies, founded upon study 
of what they seek to accomplish, qualified one as a farmer 
as much as personal grubbing in the soil, just as I have as- 
sumed that the logical investigation of the principles of law 
by the jurisconsult in his chamber qualifies him as a law 
maker as much as participation in the hurly burly of the 
legislators. 

We farmers who have planted our household gods in 
the land insist upon our acknowledged constitutional pre- 
rogative to be the “backbone of the nation”, the citizen law- 
yers to the contrary notwithstanding. I call your friend, 
and my former colleague, Alexander Hamilton, to the wit- 
ness stand, and when he has testified, will pause for a reply. 


Chicago—May 4, 1911. 
My dear Mother: 
zeae & 

I do not wonder that you ‘vept’ at the May installment of 
‘Recollections’. Like the sisters in the fairy tale each in- 
staliment is ‘more lovely than the one that went before’. I 
read it on the road last week and then found my Secretary 
(who came from Richmond) so absorbed in it that he forgot 
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to come to lunch, and as he is a lusty trencherman that 
seemed to be the best tribute youth could pay to art. 

This should be the best of the year in Washington and 
from Thompson’s reports of the corn planting weather you 
have doubtiess had real spring. Here it is still winter— 
snow on May i1st—last week I was in the South and saw 
green trees and got warm. 

Affiy, 
F’x. 


December i2, 1911. 
To Mr. Banks: 
Dear ‘Mr. Banks: 

I am really indebted to you for sending me a copy of 
Judge Gary’s remarks to the Presidents of the Subsidiary 
Companies of the United States Steel Corporation on Oc- 
tober 19, 1911. 

They are characteristic of what we have all come to 
expect from the man, but they stir again our respect for 
the broad wisdom and patriotism which has actuated his 
business life. I can well understand the emotional effect 
which you told me these remarks had upon the audience. 
Even reflected in print they awaken the best there is in us. 


New York—January 30, 1912. 
To H. H. 

I find my friend Hubbell sent his friend Mayor Gaynor 
my Cato to read, with the result that the Mayor wrote a 
letter of appreciation of it, which was published in facsimile 
on a whole page of the Sunday Times last week, in an ar- 
ticle on the Mayor as a letter writer. This is rather more 
publicity than I want, and shows how one becomes tarred 
with publicity the moment one comes into contact with a 
politician. Gaynor wrote a very good letter about Cato, 
however. 


W. W. Finley, Esq., President, Southern Railway Co., 
Washington, D. C. j 
February 2, 1912. 
Dear Mr. Finley: 
_ On my return to Chicago to-day I find your letter of 
January 28 about the Southern Railway dividend. I regret 
that I did not have an opportunity to talk with you about 
this while I was in New York this week. 

My deliberate view of dividend policy, which has ma- 
tured during the past year, is, I believe a practical one, 
directed to the effort of what ever action is taken upon: 
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(1.) the interested stockholder 

(2.) the credit of the Company. 

We must recognize that many of the present stockholders 
bought in at the high prices which prevailed when the full 
five per cent dividend was paid. They suffered severely by 
the passing of the dividend, but many of them seem to have 
held on. It is this class with whom I have come most into 
personal contact and with whom I have the most sympathy, 
and I cannot find that they are satisfied with the policy of 
gradually building up the dividend again. They say that 
the stock is, and was represented to be, a preferred stock 
and brushing aside all technicalities, should be ranked as a 
fixed charge; i.e., if the Company is earning the dividend, 
it should be paid. 

They argue that the present policy does not aceomplish 
what it is intended to accomplish, that it is a hand to mouth 
policy, that the development of the property cannot be for- 
ever carried on out of income alone, and that a broader 
policy would be one which would recognize both the expecta- 
tion of the stockholder and the financial necessities of the 
future and build credit by healing the sore of a broken divi- 
dend rate. 

This brings me to my second point, the one which most 
keenly interests me, as I have put some of the best years of 
my life into it, viz.: the credit of the Company. Speaking 
frankly, it seems to me that in the largest sense the credit 
of the Southern is sick. It is inextricably bound up with 
the history and the popular opinion of the Development 
Bonds. It is not necessary to rehearse that history. As 
Queen Mary expected that the word “Calais” would be found 
graven on her heart, so you and I might expect to find a De- 
velopment Bond wrapped about our appendices. The fact is 
that that issue of bonds has been a failure, and the noble 
struggles for rehabilitation of reputation and development 
of the property which you, with heroic courage and actual 
success, have organized and led, have not yet removed the 
popular opinion of the Southern as in a financial sense, what 
Mr. Steele once called it to me, “that unfortunate Company.” 

Now I believe in the future of the Southern and, with 
every drop of blood in my body, I want to see its financial 
reputation established on a par with its reputation in other 
respects. As the result of watching it, studying it, dream- 
ing over it, hearing it discussed by many people with many 
points of view, I am convinced that there is only one thing 
which can bring this result, and that is the re-establishment 
and maintenance of the preferred stock dividend on the 
full five per cent basis. It will take at least two years of 
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the full dividend to re-establish full confidence in it, and 
until that confidence is re-established the unfortunate De- 
velopment 4s will stick around their present pitiful selling 
price and continue to be despised. * 

As you know, I opposed the declaration of any dividend 
as long as the discount stood on the books and I doubted the 
expediency of declaring the partial dividend a year ago, 
but the continued increment of income under your careful 
and practical management seems to me to have brought us 
now to the point where something really constructive of 
credit can be done. 

For these reasons, I believe that it is both conservative 
wisdom in respect of the property and justice to the stock- 
holder who has held on, to inaugurate again at this time 
the full five percent dividend. 


February 18, 1912. 
To Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Justice Holmes: 

Of course I am greatly gratified by your kind note and 
the assurance which it brings me of your continued good will 

I valued above rubies my opportunity of contact with 
you and it is ever a regret that I cannot now take an occa- 
sional bath of your stimulating talk. Thank you for the 
next best thing to hearing your voice, the trumpet echo of 
your fiftieth commencement speech. What you said of 
“noble silence” fills me with pungent appreciation. 

It is the quality we most need in America and of which 
every year we have leas, when those we have considered 
gentlemen seem to fall over one another to put even their 
private correspondence into the public newspapers. Next 
to having been of your class and of your regiment it is an 
honor to have known one who was, for they are departing 
like the buffalo. 

With cordial best wishes, believe me always, 


March 12, 1912. 
To Alfred P. Thom, Esq., 1800 Penn Ave., Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Thom: 

Thank you for sending me your argument against the 
bills now pending in Congress to limit the Judicial power. 
I have read it with instruction, as I do everything that 
comes from your pen. Your argument on the law is as 
sound as it is able: certainly it will comfort those whose 
political principles are conservative, but I venture to say it 
will not terrify the “progressive”. No argument of what 
the law is can do that. Mr. Root, in that speech which 
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ended an era, gave the progressive his weapon when he 
announced that to accomplish desired political results “‘in- 
terpretations will be found”, whatever the law has been 
or is. 

The eloquent statement of political principles with 
which your argument concludes is, however, in a language 
which must give every one pause. You have stated your 
warning so that no one can misunderstand you, but are you 
not bound to propose more than the status quo ante? 

Something constructive must be done to stop the cur- 
rent decay of respect for the courts, for which the misuse 
of the writ of injunction is largely responsible. It is use- 
less to deny that in the largest sense the courts are dis- 
credited today. They have shared the fate of the clergy- 
man. When we were children the clergyman and the 
judge were the two most respected figures in the community. 
They are doubtless quite as respectable today, but the world 
no longer pays them the same respect. The reason for this 
is an interesting enquiry, but the fact is not to be disputed 
——the clamor for the judicial recall is then no mere polit- 
ical doctrine, it is a sign of the times, a badge of decayed 
respect. In this situation the ignorant man proposes to de- 
prive the courts of their power, but is it not the duty of 
the intelligent man to say more than “let them alone”? 
Must he not recognize their present popular estimation and 
seek a way to reconstitute their prestige? It is one of the 
important problems of the day. 

Mr. Taft made a statesman-like proposal the other day 
when he admitted that the movement for the Judicial recall 
is not mere radicalism, but urged that the evil at which 
the recall is aimed might be eradicated with the least dan- 
ger to cur institutions by simplifying the machinery of ju- 


dicial impeachment. ; 


March 18, 1912. 


To The Hon. Franklin K. Kane, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Lane: 

Thank you very much for remembering to send me a 
copy of your Washington Birthday address at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

If there were in your audience any of those Virginians 
who are still Colonial (there are many of them still left 
in the Commonwealth) you sadly disappointed them, for 
their conception of a progressive from the great West is 
much like the opinion of some English people of an Amer- 
ican——a man with no manners, little education, a dis- 
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agreeable accent and an uncomfortable disregard of ac- 
cepted things. 

Your eloquence is charming, and eloquence stil} counts 
more with a Virginia audience than anything else. IE have 
myself had the greatest pleasure and inspiration in read- 
ing what you said, and I am glad that you thought it worth 
while to go to Chariotiesvilie. 


Chicago—May 1812. 
To H. H. 

Every time I go home, I long with renewed enthustasm 
that my fortune permitted my organizing my life in the 
country, but the problems of the great world are worth 
fighting for. My only regret is that 20 years of service 
under our conditions do not seem any longer to bring the re- 
ward of leisure to invite one’s soul. 


Chicago—May 30, 1912. 
Ts H. H. 

Finley told me that he is beginning a program for ad- 
vertising Piedmont Virginia—a picture book of the “homes” 
of our part of the country. I have stipulated against the in- 
cluding of Belvoir. Deep in my heart I yearn for privacy 
of my house at least. Our American life admits of so little 
privacy—lI am not prepared to censor the opinions of others, 
but as for me, give me privacy or give me death—at Bel- 
voir—I would like to enjoy it as our ancestors did, out of 
the glare of the lime light. 


Chicago—June 3, 1912. 
To H. H. 

Yesterday afternoon Delano and I started for a walk but 
as it was sultry and we found ourselves bespent with those 
pearls of sweat which were Armida’s ornament in her en- 
chanting garden, we got on a car and went to a baseball 
game where we both enjoyed ourselves very much. Stop- 
ped at the Blackstone on the way home for a Parisian re- 
freshment in the form of some lemonade and chocolate ice. 
As I am alive to-day and have not heard that Delano is 
dead, I assume it did-us-no-harm, like Pussy in the book. 

To-day although it is clear and cool and the lake is of 
a blueness with _purple patches, I have spent in the library 
with the book of which Mr. Dwight spoke in his letter—the 
Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco’s “Outdoor Life in Greek 
and Roman Poets”. It is a charming book. For the clas- 
sical part she used the same material I have used, often the 
identical quotations, but has given them a fresh flavor by 
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‘modern instances of her own current agricultural life on the 
Lombard plain. She is an Englishwoman, a daughter of 
Dean Harrington and lives at Salo on the Lago di Garda, her 
husband being apparently the proprietor of several estates 
on the Mincio, including Virgil’s birthplace and Catullus’ 
viila on the Jake. My memories of that country are fresh 
enough to enable me to see her pictures and I have had in 
consequence a pleasant day, though I have often thought 
longingly of Belvoir and wished I were riding with you. 


To H. H. 
Chicago, July 19, 1912. 

Your budget of home news this morning may have been 
prosaic as you say, but it was welcome and more so than 
all the poetry on earth. Nothing makes home as dear as a 
record of peace and cheerful developments and I have been 
with you recently enough and long enough to enable me to 
conjure every word of your news into vivid reality. 

Since I got back here the weather has been delicious with 
a sparkle in the air and a blueness on the lake which have 
reminded me of Bar Harbor and made me wish that I could 
take the girls there and lead Urse up a mountain as she 
wants. But the worid is so full of a number of things and 
they all spell attention to my job right now. 


Chicago—June 20, 1912. 
To H. 4. 


I spent a pleasant evening and morning on the “Wolver- 
ine” with John Dryden. He may have been astonished to 
find himself with me hurtling through Ypsilanti, Battle 
Creek and Kalamazoo, but he was very agreeable and did 
not “let on”. His criticisms of Homer and Virgil and com- 
parisons with the modern poet were very happy and as they 
fitted in with my recent studies in Longinus and his pals I 
was able to hold my own. What a pity it is that one cannot 
meet a man who has been “educated” in America with the 
foundation in the classics which makes this old fellow so 
agreeable, 

We got in at 2 P. M. and I put J. D. away in my bag and 
walked up to the office through the turmoil of those crowded 
streets. It is extraordinary that we are a great nation when 
such mobs choose our magistrates. I am fairly sick of it 
all, and long for some sincere man to speak out such dis- 
gust as overwhelms me, but he could never get here in an 
official capacity to do so. I will not go to the convention, 
though I suppose I should have curiosity enough to see the 
show once. 
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I saw Fred Coudert yesterday who looks youthful as 
ever and was much entertained by his « experience that morn- 
ing in taking his son up to Columbia for his preliminary 
examinations. The doorman took them both for sub-fresh- 
men and asked Fred Senior if he was to take the examina- 
tion also. “Not yet’? said Fred, “You see I am only a 
Trustee of the University”. 


July 24, 1912. 
To Hon Francis Burton Harrison, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Frank: 

I am proud to know you as the author of the tariff 
plank in the Baltimore platform: it is admirable and would 
have warmed Mr. Cleveland’s sturdy heart. I agree with 
Mr. George that the party could well afford to go to the 
country on that plank alone, but it won’t. 

This progressive business is the question of the hour 
and controls all the parties. It is not local with us, but 
world-wide, like the economic conditions which generated 
it; it portends a change of institutions, an abandonment of 
a representative form of government and reliance upon the 
god given decisions of the great majority. The times seem 
to be ripe for this, and I do not say that it may not lead to 
good, but it comes too late for me. If I was 21, I would be 
a progressive, but I belong to the industrial age which be- 
gan with the Manchester school, and, struggle as J may 
for a moral adjustment with current opinion, I find myself 
rigid in political principles on which I have made my career. 
I was born both too late and too soon and belong to the end 
of an era. 

I find many of my friends in the same predicament, ar- 
guing for the old order with the old arguments which con- 
vinced men a generation ago, but, though they are still 
listened to respectfully, they are not heeded. Perhaps this 
came home to me with more of an electric flash when I saw 
Mr. Bryan’s resolutions at Baltimore and found myself 
read out of the Democratic party forever, for if that art- 
ful crucifixion of Mr. Morgan, between two men of very 
different moral stripe, means anything, it means that the 
majority now believe that under the industrial regime 
there can be no difference between honest use of opportunity 
and mere theft. I cannot belong to a party which puts 
that brand upon me with indeed 2 of other high minded 
and earnest men who have been doing the work of the 
world in this generation and have given more than they 
have taken. It is no comfort to say that Mr. Bryan was 
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““playing politics’, and that in following him the party is 
as cheap and insincere as Mr. Bryan himself: the resolu- 
tion would not have passed unless most of the delegates in 
the bottom of their souls believed it to be just. 

I have been much disappointed by my inability to see 
you, for I have been eager to talk these things out with 
you and to find out where you yourself stand. 

Affectionately, 


Chicago—July 26, 1912. 
To H. H. 

On the way from Louisville to “here” this afternoon I 
read Fowler’s Social Life at Rome, and feel all over again 
that only an Englishman can understand the Romans, they 
are so much alike, but one thing brought home to me my own 
situation—the statement of the influence upon Roman fam- 
ily life of the long absences of husband and father after 
Rome became a transmarine power and her men made their 
careers away from home, for says Fowler, the Roman 
father in Spain or Asia seldom heard of what his wife and 
children were doing and the inevitable result was that he 
began to cease to care. So here’s to our mutual letters, and 
that there may be no break in the chain I send this one 
from my journey-ways. 


Chicago—August 3, 1912. 
To H. H. 

Thank you very much for your encouragement to my 
essay in Varro. I had an amusing visit yesterday after- 
noon to Professor Hale of the Chicago University who turns 
out to be in charge of the Loeb Classics in this country. He 
is a gentleman and a typical self-contained scholar, almost 
unaware of what is going on even in Chicago outside of his 
library, very courteous but rather incredulous of my schol- 
arship. I had sent him Cato and he said that he had read 
part of it and thought its English vigorous and agreeable 
but had not yet had time to check it against the original but 
I can stand the test. It is evident that the schoolmaster in 
him somewhat resented the idea of a foreigner interfering 
in the trade, but I believe he will be all right when he goes 
into my work. The contrast with the Englishman was very 
marked, for in England they are accustomed to the thought 
that a man of affairs can also be a man of education. I 
found that they had assigned Cato & Varro to someone else 
but that he had not yet done the work and I hope to be able 
to switch the other fellow to another job. In any event I 
am confident I can beat him on the merits, whoever he is, 
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because all the scholars who have tackled the Roman agron- 
omists so far made a sad mess of it, looking to the books 
for, Shel farming lore rather than to the fields and barn 
yard. 


Chicago, Aug. 1912. 
To H. H. 
Varro comes on apace as is possible in my present soli- 
tary life. Last night I took a debauch like your dance and 
sat up with the Romans until 2 a. m. 


October 7, 1912. 
(Personal) 
Key Compton, Esq., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Key: 

I have your letter of October 4. I expect to be in Balti- 
more on October 16 for the wedding of my wife's sister and 
I will come to see you. 

I agree with you that Governor Wilson will probably be 
the next President of the United States, but I do not think 
that that will be to the advantage of the country. The Dem- 
ocratic party is not fit to govern: it is a party of destruc- 
tion, radical in pulling down but incompetent in building 
up, for, while it has plenty of intelligence to appreciate the 
conditions as they exist in this country, the myth of States’ 
rights prevents its accepting the logic of nationaliza- 
tion. Transportation and the newspapers have wiped 
out state lines, and to be fair and effective legislation 
must now be the same for all the country. Every one who 
has attempted to do any constructive industrial work across 
the boundaries of several siates has realized this, but the 
Democratic party has not. 

I wish that you and many of my friends who live al- 
together in the old communities might get out and let the 
wind blow through you for a month or so. I have so much 
respect for you that I believe you would appreciate the 
necessity of doing some political thinking on your own ac- 
count, and not necessarily subscribe to the doctrines which 
actuated your honoured father under entirely different po- 
litical conditions. 

Under the Foster administration the Chesapeake Steam- 
ship Company was Democratic, but under the Compton 
administration it has given every evidence of being Pro 
re Your business habits belie your political preju- 

ices, 
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Chicago—Sept. 22, 1912. 
To H.-H. 

I spent yesterday in my room, polishing Varro, while 
gvereplanes buzzed about my windows in (or over) Grant 
Park, but I had within my soul a greater satisfaction than 
they could give to the gaping crowds in the streets. I am 
‘very happy in all real things, you most of all, but I would 
like to be more successful in my business than the labor 
unions and the aims of our railroad forefathers will permit; 


but I hope to work it out and will do so if courage and energy 
will suffice. 


Chicago—Nov. 6, 1912. 
To H. H. 

Urse writes me she hoped that the election would be 
thrown into the house. I am glad it wiil not as I would 
rather (I say it to you in confidence) that she would spend 
her time studying the methods of electing the Doges of 
Venice. Milton would not even let his daughters learn to 
read, for fear that they might be contaminated by contem- 
porary politics. I would rather have my daughters learned 
in the Renaissance than in Votes for Women. (Don’t tell 
Urse this.) 


: Chicago—Nov. 15, 1912. 
ra) 

iE bes here comfortably this morning without incident 
except as they were found in Mr. Morley’s pages. He writes 
about vital and interesting subjects and he writes very well, 
if a little ornately, but he misses great writing, such as J 
have been reading recently. 

Dr. Johnson for instance who is even more ornate ap- 
parently, is actually more juste. His words open vistas, 
Mr. Morley’s close them. 


a Chicago—Nov. 18, 1912. 
To H. H, 

I have spent the morning with a really delightful new 
friend, for I feel that he is a friend after 250 of his 
mellifluous and witty pages. M. Gaston Boissier of the 
French Academy. I sent to Paris several months ago for 
his “Ciceron et ses Amis”, and it has just arrived. The 
book was published while I ‘was being “borned” and I might 
regret that our courses through life have not crossed sooner, 
except for the pleasure I have kept for now. He deals with 
quite as interesting subjects as Mr. Morley and makes them 
infinitely more interesting. 
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November 21, 1912. 
To Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Lane: 

The personal part of your letter of November 19 stirs 
me to rehearse to you my confession of political faith in the 
present interesting juncture. 

Southern men have not always been unanimously Demo- 
crats. My grandfather and his father were both Whigs 
and supporters of their cousin Henry Clay, and, like many 
others in the South who believed in the industrial expansion 
of the Unied States were steadfast opponents of Andrew 
Jackson. 

The war between the States suspended this difference of 
political opinion in the South. In order to stand against 
the conquering Republican party and its organization of 
freed negroes, Southern men waived all intellectual differ- 
ences and united as Democrats to maintain the political 
domination of their race in the affairs of local government. 
The reason for this has existed until very recently, and 
perhaps still does in some communities, but the result has 
been political emasculation of the South in national life. 
The fear of the negro in local politics has caused Southern 
men to surrender their independence of opinion on all nat- 
ional questions and to stand upon the outworn principles of 
States’ Rights. As a result they have been used as mere 
weet by the Democratic politicians of the North and 

est. 

The development of industry in the South and the habit 
of doing business across several State lines has, during the 
past ten years, demonstrated the inefficiency of principles 
which were formulated before the days of our existing meth- 
ods of interstate communication and transportation, and 
this has caused a revolt of the more stirring Southern men 
against their bondage to a tradition. Some few have dared 
the social opprobrium of joining the Republican party, but 
more have continued to call themselves Democrats in order 
to have a voice at the primary. In their hearts they have 
longed for freedom, but there was no hope of articulate 
expression of their principles until a new party of opposition 
was launched. The mere name Republican has made as 
many political slaves in the South as it freed negroes. 

The Progressive party was born of a sincere popular 
emotion and, although its infancy has been attended by an 
army of cranks and doctrinaires, its 414 million votes are 
reasonable assurance that it will grow up. It has, in my 
judgment, the opportunity to be the instrument for accom- 
plishing a new emancipation in the South. There are many 
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Southern men who believe as I do, as the result of expe- 
rience, that a strong centralizaton of power in the hands of 
the Government at Washington is the only effective way to 
deal with the industrial problems which today face the 
American people, and they now, for the first time in a 
generation, have the opportunity to express their faith 
without assuming the hated badge of the Republican party. 
It took some painful travail to act on this principle dur- 
ing the past summer in the face of assured success of the 
Democratic party at the polls. Although every intelligent 
man recognized that this prospect of success was due not 
to the prevalence of Democratic opinion but to the revolt 
against the Republicans, still all who had called themselves 
Democrats during these past years were fairly entitled to 
look forward to the exercise of some influence in the new 
administration, or at least to take the comfort which comes 
from having one’s party in power: but I made up my mind 
that the real period of test of the vitality of the new party 
would be during the next four years, and that any one who 
believed that it can be made an instrument of good should 
give it his influence and support during this critical period. 
With best wishes, always, I am 


Chicago—Nov. 25, 1912. 
To H. H. 

I have spent a pleasant day in the library, principally 
with another delightful book of my new friend Mr. Gaston 
Boissier, “Promenades Archeologiques”, which has the 
Roman Forum, the Palatine and Hadrian’s Villa quite alive, 
with curious observations on Roman history. I got som 
new light on Varro also. 

Apropos, I have not yet heard from MacMillan to whom, 
at their request, I sent my MS. for inspection. They 
doubtless have it in the hands of some scholar for re- 
view, but I was rather put out of the mood of publication 
by seeing the announcement in the Atheneum that an Eng- 
lishman, Storr-Best, has just produced a translation of 
Varro. As there is to be another in the Loeb series it does 
seem “2 mutch” as Mr. Artemus Ward said. I have always 
had an ingrained repugnance to publishing a book, such is 
the volume of half baked ones which now flood the book 
stores, and only adjusted myself to the thought of publish- 
ing Varro by the persuasion that no other English version 
was available, but it seems rather ridiculous to be one of 
three! I think I will probably revert to my original plan 
and privately print a companion to Cato. 
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December 10, 1912. 
To Henry A. Wallace, Esq., Wallace’s Farmer, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

I have been very much interested and instructed by your 
articles “Studying Agricultural Europe”. I do not know 
of anything whith can be of more stimulus to our American 
farmers than an appreciation of the care and pains and 
thoroughness with which the farmers of the older civiliza- 
tions have learned to do their work. It is only since the 
XVIII Century that this has been their practice, but I hope 
that it will not take 150 years for our farmers to learn 
the lesson. Such studies as yours wil! do much to expedite 
their appreciation of their present wasteful and so expen- 
sive practices. 

Will you be good enough to let me know whether you 
plan to collect your articles in a book, and if not, whether 
you would have them printed from the existing type in a 
pamphlet which could be generally distributed by one or 
more railroads as part of their programme of agricultural 
education. 

Believe me, with great respect, 


December 18, 1912. 
To D. C. Sands, Esq., Benton, Middleburg, Virginia. 
Dear Mr. Sands: 

Thank you very much for your letter of December 16th 
and the copy of your instructive pamphlet entitled ‘Fences 
and Fencing” which you were good enough to send me. 
This is a real work of enlightenment. It is only about 150 
years since agricultural Europe revived the ancient Roman 
practice of fencing which had fallen into abeyance, with 
the rest of the rural experience of that civilization, by rea- 
son of the medieval custom of open field or “common” farm- 
ing: but for 100 years now the process of enclosure in 
England and France has been practically complete, and 
such was the thoroughness of the methods used — chiefly 
ditch and bank and live hedge—that we still see the original 
fences and are told that they supply sufficient fire-wood to 
compensate the cost of maintenance. 

While the crying need of our Virginia country is, of 
course, adequate roads, permanent fences would undoubt- 
edly make for uplift. Neither of these things is likely to 
be accomplished in our generation, but they are worth 
fighting for, and I congratulate you on what you are doing. 

The allure of wire is its immediate, if temporary, con- 
venience. I have used it myself for that reason, but always 
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with the intention of replacing it with either post and rail 
er plank fences. 

Our map of Fauquier is to be 44 inches square, on a 
scale of 1 inch to the mile, taking in parts of the adjoining 
counties. By reason of the shape of Fauquier a good part 
of Loudoun around Middleburg is likely to be included. If 
our enterprise is a success you may be encouraged to pro- 
mote a similar experiment for Loudoun, in which event we 
will, of course, be glad to give you the benefit of our ex- 
perience. Our cost should not exceed $1,000—and we ex- 
pect to recoup it by sale of the maps. 


Janury 24, 1913. 
To W. C. Dearing, Esq., Commercial Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
Dear Mr. Dearing: 

I do not know whether you have been following “Uncle 
Henry” Wallace through agricultural Europe. He is vastly 
entertaining and instructive. Here is a sample which I send 
you because I was interested by what you had to say about 
Professor Milton Whitney’s toxic theories. I agree with 
you. 

Have you seen Whitney's latest papers about creatinine 
in the soil? In the Eighteenth Century old Jethro Tull 
used to speak of the leaves of a plant as its lungs and its 
roots as its guts, but Whitney has gone him one better. It 
seems that when plants develop uric acid, it is good for the 
land, so you must be careful not to sprinkle them with that 
Texas water you advertised. 


January 27, 1918. 
To President A. T. Hadley, New Haven, Conn. 
Dear President Hadley: 

T have just read your address at the New Haven Cham- 
ber of Commerce on January 11. It has the crisp style and 
the tang of Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech, but it has pro- 
foundly discouraged me. That you and President Eliot 
should laud the competitive system today means practically 
an incentive to the Democrats, in their pretense of being 
foe eee to keep up the fire-works of the Sherman 
aw. 

In a small community of men of fairly equal equipment 
and power for good or for evil, the competitive system has 
been all that you claim for it, and between nations it should 
be our glory, but, out of a bitter experience of folly and eco- 
nomic waste, I testify that competition in the large domes- 
tic business of this land blasts rather than nurtures. All 
that you say in scorn of regulation is true of inefficient 
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emotional regulation, such as we have had and still have, 
but is it necessarily true of that conservative and parental 
regulation of which we must be capable if we are still 
capable of self government in the general interest? 

Regulation is but a mode of co-operation and I have 
watched the growing tendency towards co-operation 
throughout the world with comfort in the thought that my 
children might be saved the wounds I bear; but the inevi- 
table misinterpretation of such a virile trumpet call as 
yours must of necessity prolong the industrial war with 
all its hideous consequences and provide new food for those 
buzzards who are the politicians. 


The Hon. Charies H. Sherrill, 30 Broad Street, N. Y. 
February 18, 1913. 
Dear Sherrill: 

I have just received and read your observation on the 
Monroe Doctrine, which you were good enough to send me. 
It is very sane and wholesome, and I congratulate you upon 
our opportunity to say it out loud. It is a great thing to 

e born fortunate. Here you get a free lunch, a gold medal 
and many columns of the most expensive newspaper ap- 
preciation “next to pure reading matter” for your suggestion 
about a partnership intervention in Mexico, and John Bar- 
rett echos what you say and gets his under the ribs or in 
some baser or more Taftian part of his anatomy. But then 
you speak from achievement and with becoming modesty, 
while Barrett —_—_——————_ Apropos, did you ever hear 
the comment of the man in New Orleans who went to Bar- 
rett’s lecture? “I expected to hear about Siam, but I found 
it was about ‘I am’ ”’. 


Chicago—aApril 19138. 
To H. H, 

I was somewhat alarmed by the thought that Smith has 
photographed the house and have written asking him to 
suppress them. I hope you will not be disappointed but I 
do not want any publicity for the house, and that can be the 
only object of the boastful Smith. 

Like Ruskin, I am not proud of my house but I love it 
as the shell which contains all I love and I want none but 
my friends to know it. 


Chicago—April 1913. 
To H. H. 
I spent last night taking a bath of poetry, which is a 
useful bit of mental hygiene to be practised occasionally. 
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In Shelley, I came on the verses I am sending you, which 
voice my feeling about Belvoir, blessed resort of high prin- 
ciple and sweet living. When I think of the joy of staying 
there, I remember Tennyson’s Odysseus—Read It. It all 
applies to me except the “old wife”. Mine will never grow 
old or at least seem s0 to me. 


SHELLEY'S EPIPSYCHIDION. 

** And I have fitted up some chambers there 
Looking towards the golden Eastern air 
And level with the living winds, which flow 
Like waves above the living waves below: 
I have sent books and music there and all 
Those instruments with which high spirits call 
The future from its cradie, and the past 
Out of its grave, and make the present last 
In thoughts and joys which sleep, but cannot die, 
Folded within their own eternity.” 


New York—April 5, 1918. 
To H. H. 

It has continued to rain here at intervals as it has on the 
Monon, but I had hoped that Virginia had some sunshine. 
Everything is cheerful on the Monon, they are daily making 
new records of tonnage handled and all of our reserve of 
power is busy, because other lines out of Louisville are still 
under disabilities. I have been over to J. P. M. & Co. to- 
day where they are just moving out of the old office pre- 
paratory to tearing down the building to construct a mod- 
ern palace. Thus physically as in other ways the passing 
of Mr. Morgan has marked the end of an era. 


New York—April 1913. 
To H. H. 

Mr. Morgan’s funeral was very impressive this morning, 
as much from the gathering of men, as from the beauty of 
the service. The Rector of St. George’s read the epistle of 
St. Paul about the immortality of the soul with dignity and 
correct elocution, something rare, as most clergymen fall 
into tricks, as in the phrase “for one star differeth from 
another star in glory”, and there was a lot of choral music, 
chiefly hymns. 

It was said that Mr. Morgan had chosen the hymns him- 
self and I could not help wondering if this were true when 


“T’ve loved the garish day and despite fears 
Pride ruled my will.” 
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Chicago—April 7, 1913. 
To H. H. 


I spent last night reading the Colloquies of Erasmus 
into which I had never before dipped. Such a collection of 
good humor, wisdom and good fun they are. Surely a sense 
of humor is the most enduring of gifts. 

Luther was a man of his time, but Erasmus a man of all 
time, (a delightful friend). If I cannot lunch with you to- 
day, I wish it might be with Erasmus and Sir T. More. 

Chicago—May Ist, 1913. 
To H. H. 

Dear Urse’s sense of humor is real and a delight to me, 
a truly satisfactory child, she is. My only regret is that 
there is not another real teacher at St. Timothy’s, to ex- 
cite and stimulate her curiosity; as it is they know nothing 
but text books, which are arid enough at best; there is no 
pasture in a library without which no education really 
(what the word means) “leads one forth from ignorance.” 


To a Society at Yale, New Haven, Conn., May 7, 1913. 
Dear Knights of 322: 

I have read with great interest your circular of April 26, 
and am glad to know the facts regarding the Sophomore 
movement for “reform” of the Senior Societies. 

I venture, however, to suggest that this is a symptom of 
an old disease that it may be well worth your while to rec- 
ognize the movement even more than you have. It is an 
age of reform, and, while much of it is unreasonable, it is 
at once easier and more expedient to sail before the wind 
than against it, when no question of right or self respect 
is involved; and’in your case there is neither. 

There can be no real loss of dignity to the Senior So- 
cieties at Yale if they abandon all that survives of what their 
critics used to call “poppy cock”. On the other hand, it 
will be more dignified to do it of their own volition than as 
the result of a college revolution, in order to preserve their 
existence. Such a revolution has been brewing many years, 
and, considering the present large classes and the small 
number of the Senior Societies, the tendency is towards 
danger to the very life of the Societies. The fate of the 
Sophomore Societies should not be forgotten. You might 
now profitably consider the success of the conversion accom- 
plished many years ago at Harvard of the secret Societies 
into Clubs. The result has been the avoidance of some of 
the dangers you are now facing, and membership in the 
best of the Harvard Clubs—like Porcellian—is more de- 
sirable than it ever was. 
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I send you greetings and best wishes, and I pray for 
your strength and wisdom in dealing with a serious respon- 
sibility to a tradition which is as vital as it is honourable. 
You have a great opportunity to make history in 322, 
greater, indeed, than any class since ’88 took their badges 
off their neckties. 


Chicago—May 9, 1913. 
To H. H. 

Do you suppose St. Timothy ever was employed to stand 
in front of a cigar store? Imagine putting schoolgirls to 
reading Cicero, to spend weeks on a single oration, which, 
to be appreciated, should be swallowed at a gulp. When 
there are the histories of Livy and Tacitus in prose, and 
that everlasting fountain of delight, the poetry of Virgil. 


June 23,, 1918. 
To The Hon. George R. Carter, 
Care Domestic Sugar Producers, 
322 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear George: 

I was giad to get a copy of your earnest and important 
brief on the Hawaiian sugar interests and have read it 
through twice. You put a difficult case to the Democrats, 
and I am sorry for you and for them, for it is a situation 
in which no one can get what he deserves. It was good to 
read your vigorous presentation of your side. It brought 
you up to the mind’s eye across the years when you rowed 
and played football as well as you have since done every- 
thing else.. 

I send you greeting and wish that we might meet again. 
I was glad to learn that our daughters were at school to- 
gether at St. Timothy’s. 


Chicago—Sept. 4, 1913. 
To H. H. 

T happened too on a copy of the English Country Life 
with the best review of my book I have seen, they devoted 
a page to it, and the only fault I found with the notice was 
that it was rather too complimentary, a sure badge of the 
undiscriminating reviewer who is abroad in the land, and 
has done so mueh to make our current literature wishy 
washy. I also noticed from the political news that that old 
fraud Gaynor has read the book, for he quoted one of my 
quotations without acknowledgment and then posed while 
newspapers said, “How learned!” 
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Chicago—Sept. 27, 1913. 

To H. H. : 

Nothing is so satisfactory as your letters, they brim 
with wholesome news and serenity and comfort me through 
to the heart. In the Utopia Sir Thos. More says that the 
greatest happiness in the world is simply being well and 
that is the happiness which radiates from the Belvoir 
household. 


Chicago—Oct. 3, 1913. 

To H. H. “ 

I am safe and sound at my desk again, after a day of 
Western Indiana meetings, which are always interesting 
and after a day on the Penn. Railroad. I spent that day 
largely with Isaiah and Job and Joseph Wood, of the Penn 
Lines West, a combination of which the last named was 
not advised and which might have astonished him. 


30 Church St., New York—December 1, 1918. 
To H. HB. 

Our Board meetings were held and I was unanimously 
elected President of all the Companies except the C. N. O. 
& T. P. and G. 8. & F. for which no quorum could be had. 

It was accomplished under the most gratifying circum- 
stances and I am “proud the night”, though under a heavy 
strain of emotion and sense of responsibility. I will be here 
to-morrow and in Washington on Wednesday, then going 
to Chicago as soon as possible for a couple of days before I 
return to Washington. 


30 Church Street [New Yofk] 
December 1, 1918. 
Dearest Mother: 

I was elected President of the Southern today under 
most gratifying circumstances—and am now under some 
emotional strain and consciousness of my heavy responsibil- 
ity, but I have no fear. 

My love to you. 


Chicago—Dee. 6, 19138. 

To H. H. 

_ This will be my last letter from Chicago, and so marks 
an epoch. Much as you and I have felt the separation, it 
has been worth while, this Chicago experience, though I am 
glad it is not to be prolonged. I came back to another emo- 
tional day of leave taking from the Monon officers and a 
pile of notes from my colleagues in the railway service here. 
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It makes a man feel very humble, this chorus of good 
wishes and confidence in my future success. I have made 
real friends here, but most of all among the Monon officers, 
who wept, most of them. 


December 15, 1913. 
To E. C. Grenfell, Esq., 
22, Old Broad Street, London, E. C. 
Dear Mr. Grenfell: 

I have taken a great deal of comfort and courage in the 
good wishes not only in your cable but in your note of De- 
cember 1. 

While it has always been my ambition to be President 
of the Southern Railway Company, the responsibility has 
come to me much earlier than I ever expected, and with it 
a sobering sense of the heavy responsibility, but also of the 
opportunity for a larger public service. I have been en- 
couraged by the welcome I have received on my return to 
the Southern from all classes of the community, and, as I 
believe thoroughly that our country has every reason to 
expect a relatively greater share of prosperity in the next 
ten years than any other part of the United States, I have 
taken up the work with confidence. 

It is a peculiar satisfaction to have known you and to 
believe that I may have a good word from you from time 
to time in relation to our affairs. When next you come to 
this country please try to set aside some little time to see 
something of what we are doing. It will give me the great- 
est pleasure to take you over our principal lines, and I be- 
lieve you would take back new belief in the Southern Rail- 
way securities. 

Believe me always, with kindest regards, 


February 20, 1914. 

To Robert Jemison, Esq., 211 Twentieth Street, 

Birmingham, Alabama. 
(Personal) 
Dear Mr. Jemison: 

Thank you very much for your kind note of February 18, 

I have made a strong effort to throw off the heavy bur- 
den of detail which killed Mr. Finley, and I believe that by 
putting responsibility on our responsible officers and try- 
ing to do some thinking myself, I can be of more service to 
the property. My greatest difficulty at the moment is 
not so much work as getting about to visit all the communi- 
ties which have had the kindly interest and good will to 
invite me. All of them naturally expect that I should come 
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to them without delay. After a time this will let up, cer- 
tainly before the next quail shooting season. 
I hope to see you in Birmingham on March 2. 


April 14, 1914. 
To Charles Stewart Davidson, Esq., 
60 Wall Street, New York. 
Dear Mr. Davidson: 

For your information, I send you herewith another let- 
ter which I have just received from Fairfax about your 
nephew. 

Thank you for your suggestion that I send Magdelene 
College a set of my “Complete Works” on agriculture, which 
I appreciate as much as if I should act upon it: but the fact 
is that, even though I am in the railway service, I have man- 
aged to retain my sense of humour, and so have no illusions. 

Believe me, with kindest regards, 


To a New York tailor: at New York, April 15, 1914. 
Dear Sir: 

Please finish the clothes I ordered from you recently 
and forward them by express addressed to me at The AI- 
bany, Seventeenth and H Streets, Washington, D. C, 

I will not return to your shop for further fittings, but I 
recognize my obligation to pay for my folly in giving you 
another order. If you will send your bill to the above ad- 
dress, I will send you at once a cheque in payment. 

You make good clothes, but your business methods are 
not efficient. You have apparently neither any sense of 
obligation of an appointment, nor of the physical degrada- 
tion to which one is put in submitting himself to the hands 
of a tailor. In your business, I venture to suggest to you, 
efficiency consists not only in making good clothes but in 
reducing to a minimum the friction of life and in getting 
through with the disagreeable business of fitting with the 
greatest expedition. 

I gave you notice last week that I could eall this morn- 
ing at 9 a. m. for a final fitting on this last order. I was in 
your shop at 9:03 and waited until 9:26, with no prospect 
of any attention being paid to me, when I left. This was 
similar to my experience the last time I went to you, when 
you assured me that it was due to an accident and would 
not occur again. 

Under the circumstances, I have no longer any confidence 
in your undertakings and hereafter will go elsewhere to 
have my clothes made. 
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May 7, 1914. 
To E. Parmalee Prentice, Esq., 37 Wall Street, New York. 
Dear | Mr. Prentice: 
Thank you very much for your note of May 4 and for 
a@ copy of Dr. Arcadius Avellanus’ translation of Ruskin’s 
“King of the Golden River” into Latin. 

I read a notice of this in the Evening Post the other day 
and had intended to try to get hold of a copy. It is a very 
happy and interesting experiment. If they can be spared, 
I will be glad to purchase six additional copies to make a 
practical experiment with them in the school which one of 
my children is attending. If they can be supplied, will you 
kindly have them sent to me with the bill. 

With kindest regards, 


July 18, 1914. 
To F. A. Delano, Esq., 14414 ie eat Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Mr. Delano: 

T have your note of July 11 and return herewith the com- 
munications addressed to you by Mrs. Martin M. Littleton on 
behalf of her campaign to acquire the “Monticello” property. 

I know generally about this campaign, though not enough 
of the merits of the situation to pass a formal judgment. The 
property belongs to Mr. Jefferson M. Levy, who inherited 
it from his uncle Commodore Levy of the United States 
Navy. Mr. Jefferson M. Levy is a member of Congress 
from New York, and has always, so far as I know, borne a 
good reputation. He has said again and again that he does 
not want to sell the property; that the question of price 
did not enter into that conclusion, and he so far convinced 
his colleagues in the House of Representatives that, I be- 
lieve, it was twice voted to sustain his position in opposition 
to the passionate appeal of Mrs. Littleton. While I have no 
doubt that it would be agreeabie to the entire State of Vir- 
ginia if Monticello could be acquired either for the United 
States or for such an Association as owns Mt. Vernon, con- 
servative people in Virginia with whom I have talked on the 
subject resent somewhat as I do the high-handed determina- 
tion of Mrs. Littleton to take the property away from its 
cwner against his consent. Mr. Levy has maintained the 
property adequately, and, while he has not been as liberal 
as he might in giving access to it to visitors, he has not 
withdrawn it entirely from public inspection. Several of 
my own forbears, of Mr. Jefferson’s kin, are buried in the 
graveyard at Monticello, and I know from family experience 
that Mr. Levy has always responded promptly to any sug- 
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gestion for access to and maintenance of the graveyard. 

Mr. Levy’ 8 people were undoubtedly originally jews. 
Whether Mr. Levy is a professing jew himself, I do not 
know. It is apparent that Mrs. Littleton, | in aid of her cani- 
paign, has not neglected any opportunity to create prejudice 
in her favor by reason of Mr. Levy’s ancestors. 


July 28, 1914. 
To Dr. H. R. McIlwaine, State Librarian, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Dear Mr. McIlwaine: 

I note with great interest from your letter of July 25 
that you have located a portrait of Sir William Berkeley in 
Washington and one of Governor Fauquier in England. I 
confirm the agreement I made with you that I will contrib- 
ute $200. to the cost of making copies of these portraits for 
the Virginia State Library. 

I will be obliged if you can give me something of the 
history of the Berkeley portrait now owned by Mrs. Mar- 
guerite duPont Lee. 

With kindest regards, 


September 5, 1914. 
To Francis Lynde Stetson, Esq., 15 Broad Street, N. Y. 

I am naturally both gratified and encouraged by your 
note about my testimony before the Senate Committee with 
respect to Southern Railway Company. 

It is a heavy responsibility which rests upon one charged 
with the reputation of a conspicuous corporation to-day, 
and the best that one can hope for is at once to retain his 
self respect, to be sure of his purpose and to earn the es- 
teem of tinge: whose character makes their | good opinion 
desirable. As you well know, you are one of these whom all 
my life I have placed in this category. 

Do you remember old Marcus Aurelius’ dictum, “It is 
royal to be abused.” 

Believe me always, with affectionate regards, 


September 14, 1914. 
C. F. Langworthy Esq., Chief, Nutrition Investigations, 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

I have your letter of September 10 and took it home with 
me on Saturday so that I might turn up the reference to the 
use of alfalfa as a salad in Harte’s Essays on Husbandry, 
to which Mr. Wing referred. I enclose an excerpt from the 
book herewith. 
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I have also been through my copy of the Nouvelle Mai- 
son Rustique of the edition (1790) nearly contemporary 
with Mr. Harte’s book, to see if I could find in it any con- 
firmation of Mr. Harte’s statement, but do not find any. 
That book contains a most minute and appetizing discussion 
of all the garden plants used in France at the time, and in- 
deed of all the plants which were brought on the table in 
the eighteenth century, but, although ailfaifa and its cul- 
ture is described as a forage plant for cattle, it is not men- 
tioned as a human food: but this may well be because the 
Nouvelle Maison Rustique was written only for the most 
polite housewives, 

Encouraged by the suggestion, I had a salad of alfalfa at 
my dinner last night and ate of it freely and with gusto, 
so that I can cordially recommend it to you as both pleas- 

ant and refreshing. As I am still alive to tell the tale, it 
probably also is wholesome. 

With kindest regards, 


At Macon Ga., October 18, 1914. 
To Joseph E. Wing, Esq., Mechanicsville, Ohio. 
Dear Mr. Wing: 

I have returned to you by mail the “Life of Pasteur’, 
which you kindly lent me. It is a book of vital and absorb- 
ing stimulus and I have read every word of it. Apart from 
the interest of the miracles Pasteur wrought for agriculture, 
which appeals to you and to me particularly, I have been 
impressed with the spirit of the man, who achieved genius 
not by the inspiration of a fine frenzy, but by patient and 
iterated experiment. 

Just at the moment the chapter on the war of 1870 is 
an illuminating picture, for it shows that the character of 
Prussian militarism is now nothing different from what it 
was then. How I detest it more and more every day with a 
deep feeling which admiration for the technical functioning 
of the Kaiser’s war machine cannot mitigate! A civilized 
man can, however, take new heart during this lapse of 
civilization, in Pasteur’s noble words at the opening of the 
Pasteur Institute in 1888. Here is the best of patriotism. 
and ascribe to it the influence which his works may have 
in this world. If I might be allowed, M. le Président, to con- 
clude by a philosophical remark inspired by your presence 
in this Home of Work, I should say that two contrary laws 
seem to be wrestling with each other nowadays; the one, 
a law of blood and of death, ever imagining new means of 
destruction and forcing nations to be constantly ready for 
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the battlefield—the other, a law of peace, work and health, 
ever evolving new means of delivering man from the 
scourges which beset him”. 

“The one seeks violent conquests, the other the relief of 
humanity. The latter places one human life above any vic- 
tory; while the former would sacrifice hundreds and thou- 
sands of lives to the ambition of one. The law of which we 
are the instruments seeks, even in the midst of carnage, 
to cure the sanguinary ills of the law of war; the treatment 
inspired by our antiseptic methods may preserve thousands 
of soldiers. Which of those two laws will ultimately pre- 
vail, God alone knows. But we may assert that French 
science will have tried, by obeying the law of Humanity, to 
extend the frontiers of Life”. 

You have given me much pleasure and I am under re- 
newed obligation to you. 


December 7, 1914. (At Anniston, Ala.) 
To Capt. W. Gordon McCabe, Richmond, Va. 
Dear Capt. McCabe: 

Thank you very much for your kind and delightful note 
of December 3 about the paper I read recently before the 
Virginia Classical Association. 

I tried to see you when I was in Richmond on November 
25 and was greatly disappointed to find that you were out 
of town. I am even more disappointed now that the date 
was changed for me on learning that you returned to Rich- 
mond for the purpose of hearing me. The Virginia Clas- 
sical Association got mixed up in the general Teachers’ 
Conference and lost control of the organization, with the 
result that I was put on the programme for the 25th instead 
of the 27th, as it had been agreed. I will take pleasure in 
sending you another copy of the paper which you are good 
enough to commend, and much greater pleasure in seeing 
you when I get back to Richmond, when I can tell you with- 
out violating any neutrality what I think of your speech be- 
fore The Society of the Cincinnati. 

With kindest regards, 


December 22, 1914. 
To M. Clement Colson, Inspecteur General des Ponts & 

Chaussees, Counseiller d@’Etat, Bordeaux, France. 

Dear Mr. Colson: 

I greatly appreciate your courtesy in taking the trouble 
in these trying times to acknowledge the copy of our an- 
nual report which I sent you. 

If it is any comfort to Frenchmen to know what is the 
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general public opinion in the United States of the present 
war, I can testify to you without qualification that the un- 
wavering sympathy of the great mass of our people is, and 
from the beginning has been, with France. This is not al- 
together true of your ally England on the purely sentimental 
side, because the German professors. have undoubtedly made 
an impression upon public opinion in this country by their 
arguments against England on the doctrines of Treitschke: 

whatever may be the morality of such doctrine, it is thor- 
oughly practical and applies apparently with equal force 
to England’s past as to the future to which Germany as- 
pires. The result is that there are many in the United 
States who believe that Germany has as much right to her 
place in the sun as has England, but that it is very much 
to the selfish advantage of the United States that Germany 
should not be allowed to attain it. For this reason most 
Americans realize that the Allies are fighting our battle 
today against Germany, for, if Germany shall prevail, her 
importance in competition for world commerce would be 
greater than ever it was, and so more dangerous to the for- 
eign trade of the United States. 

We have observed with thrilling appreciation the valor 
and achievement of the French Army in the field against a 
great and terrible foe. On the purely intellectual side, my 
own sympathies have always been so much more with France 
than with any other European nation that I have taken a 
sincere and great satisfaction in this demonstration that a 
generation of republican form of government has not weak- 
ened the patriotism or the efficiency of the French people in 
a time of heavy responsibility and great danger, but that 
the splendid tradition of the French Soldier is finding new 
illustration today. 

Believe me, with respect and very best wishes, 


To John Stewart Bryan, Esq., Care The News Leader 

Richmond, Va. 

January 19, 1915. 
Dear Mr. Bryan: 

I was brought up on Slovenly Peter, so that you have 
planted a copy of Swollen-Headed William in fertile soil. 
It is delicious and has given me great joy. 

Thank you also for sending back my German professor 
friend. It comes just in time to meet an architectural as- 
sault which is distressingly germanic. 
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1300 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
April 27, 1915. 
To The Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Secretary, 
aoe University, New Haven, Conn. 
Sir: 

I acknowledge your courteous letter of April 22 and 
greatly appreciate the honour of the suggestion that Yale 
University might confer upon me an honorary degree of 
Master of Arts. 

Much to my regret my engagements at the Commence- 
ment season are such as to preclude the possibility of attend- 
ance at New Haven on June 28rd next, and so I must forego 
the privilege of accepting. 

Believe me, with great respect, 


At Belvoir Va., Aug. 10, 1915. 
To George F. Canfield, Esq., 49 Wail Street, New York. 
Dear Mr. Canfield: 

I have read with interest the letter of John Stuart 
Thomson to the New York Times, which you were good 
enough to send me, but with more interest your own con- 
tribution on the subject of the war. I am glad to see your 
temperature rising. The South is not at all Pro-German, 
and never has been. It has long been a pleasant game in 
the South, as well as in other parts of the United States, to 
twist the lion’s tail, and some of our southern politicians 
are now engaged in that occupation, using the cotton situa- 
tion for the purpose. They should not, however, be taken 
seriously. 

With kind regards, 


To John Stewart Bryan, Esq., Richmond, Va. 
September 1, 1915. 
Dear Bryan: 

You gave me two pleasant days during my vacation over 
Hoeffer’s book. It is, as you say, a forceful piece of special 
pleading, but my joy in the demonstration of the unfitness 
of the Prussians for polite society was somewhat tempered 
by a consciousness while I read how easily mutatis mutandis 
he might have turned the whole thing upon us, and how 
those of us who are illuminate would have then resented it 
as unjust, as we have resented some European estimates 
of our civilization. 

It would be doubtless charitable to hope that Hoeffer may 
not be altogether justified, but in any event I propose to 
reserve my charity until the Prussian arms have suffered 
a substantial reverse. “Gott” speed the day! 
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I know that you would have sympathised, as I did, in a 
remark old Judge Keith made to me the other day. I found 
him in the house where he was born (and on the spot where 
his grandmother was born a subject of George II) inviting 
his soul with the miid stimulus of a blackberry cordial. He 
had beside him a discarded presentation copy of Senator 
Beveridge’s book on the war, commended to him by the 
author as “impartial”. “Damn impartiality, I only want to 
read on the side which I know is right!’ 

I wish we might get you and your wife to come to us in 
Fauquier. I heard to my regret that we just missed Mrs. 
Bryan in July at the Henry Fairfaxes, who, by the way 
are two of the salt of the earth. 

Believe me, with cordial thanks and best wishes, 


January 17, 1916. 
To J. M. Wilcox, Esq., Vice-President, 
The Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, 
700 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

I have your letter of June 14 about your portrait of 
Condy Raguet. 

I regret that I cannot give you any conclusive informa- 
tion about it. 

William Henry Fairfax (1804-1837) son of Ferdinando 
Fairfax of Virginia (the latter was brother to my mother’s 
grandfather) was a painter of portraits, but, judging by 
the examples of his work I have seen, his technique was 
not of a high order of merit. Indeed, the family portraits 
which he perpetrated are of the kind we keep in the garret! 
It is possible that your Raguet portrait may have been by 
his brush, but from your description of it, my guess is that 
in such case it was a copy made by him, rather than an 
original study from life: so that the original may weil have 
been a Sully. 

I venture to congratulate your institution on its pedigree 
from Mr. Raguet, who was a most able publicist. I have 
owed much of whatever clear thinking I have been capable 
of on financial questions to his lucid treatise “On Currency 
and Banking”. 


July 6, 1916. 
To General Hubert Foster, Dept. of Defense, 
Melbourne, Australia. 
My dear Foster: 
I am sincerely glad to hear from you again and to know 
that you have had your opportunity to be of service in the 
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great war. I congratulate you on being a General, which, 
on merit, you ought to have been long ago, and I rejoice that 
it is in relation to the Colonial troops, which have seemed 
to me to be more nearly up to the best tradition of the 
British Army in this greatest test than those made in Eng- 
land. We have thrilied with sympathy with the Allies: 
giving perhaps the largest share to the French, who as a 
nation have surely found a soul despite Democracy. My 
own philosophy has been somewhat strained over the larger 
aspects of the war. Leaving aside smaller things, it has 
seemed to me to be the last episode in the age-old conflict 
of Aristocracy v. Democracy, and that the final downfall of 
Aristocracy is inevitable. As you know, I have never been 
quite able to yield my intelligence to the principles of 
Democracy as the best thing for mankind, for I love and 
admire the efficient leader and do not stomach a cult of the 
average man, but I recognize the inevitable. For all her 
Kultur, the civilization of Germany is at least one hundred 

years behind the rest of the world, and she must be brought 
up-to-date through suffering. World civilization cannot 

brook a survival. I have never taken much stock of indig- 

nation in the “atrocity” business. The Germans have been 

brutes, and, what is worse, in their brutishness have had 

bad manners; but we have known what to expect of Ger- 

man manners for years. The things they have actually 

done are what all the world did in the Eighteenth Century, 

whenever the lid was taken off the ten Commandments, 

teste Candide. 

As for the rape of Belgium and the violation of treaties, 
it may amuse you to turn up (as I did the other day by ac- 
cident) Professor Gardiner’s last volume and read ‘the 
interview between Cromwell and old Sir T. Fairfax, when 
the former sought to get the latter to assume command for 
the expedition into Scotland. Fairfax declined, arguing 
that if the Scots were preparing to invade England he 
would command in a defensive campaign, but that the Sol- 
emn League & Covenant stuck in his throat at the 
thought of invasion of Scotland. Cromwell argued that as 
there was going to be war any way, it was better to have it 
in the enemy’s country than in your own, and this is what 
he did with good practical Twentieth Century German com- 
mon sense. All the civilized world has moved except Ger- 
many. On the other hand, pointing a finger at England 
as the “retired burglar calling for the police”, may be just 
but it suffices only for the groundlings. The fact is that 
the causes of the war are deeper than violation of any treaty 
or any other immediate selfishness. German aristocracy 
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must yield to the commonplace as England and France and 
the United States have. Let us all pray that Democracy 
May find a soul all over the world before it is over. 

I am well and happy, as are all my family. We are still 
looking forward to welcoming you at Belvoir some day. You 
will find my girls grown up and two small new children to 
keep us young. 

My business is successful. We had a tight year last 
year because the embargo on German cotton knocked the 
price of our staple in the South and everybody in our coun- 
try stopped doing business in a panic. This year business 
has revived and we feel the pleasant breath of prosperity, 
which we have largely manufactured out of our experience 
of economy last year when we had to economize. 

I will send you a copy of my annual report in a month 
or so. It will show you that we have a large and important 

place in the industry in the United States. 

I send you a cordial greeting of friendship and my very 
best wishes. 


r July 11, 1916. 
R. Walton Moore, Esq., Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Moore: 

Thank you cordially for the thought which prompted 
you to send me the Quarterly Review with Sir A. Geikie’s 
article “Horace at his Sabine Farm.” It is always a fas- 
cinating subject, but the school masters have managed to 
keep it weighted down. This is a dull worthy article, like 
some of the Virginia farmers to whom you refer. I know 
several, however, who can cap latin verses as well as cocks 
of alfalfa all day long. If only Geikie had translated 
Boissier or even reproduced Sellar. he would have done 
better. Boissier’s book is one of the most delightful books 
ever written. There is, too, a professor at the University 
of Chicago with a pleasant knowledge of latin and an acute 
sense of humour, who wrote an article like this which is a 
pure joy. I will try to find it and send it to you. 


4. September 1916. 

Belvoir, Fauquier County, Virginia, 
My dearest Mother: 

You have realized how my responsible occupations have 
atrophied whatever ability I ever had in the art of writing 
occasional letters, but the practice of that agreeable avoca- 
tion by the ladies of the family has fortunately kept me, this 
summer, in close touch with you. I have thought of you 
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constantly and tenderly, rejoicing in all the evidences of 
your returned vigor. Your present occupation of recording 
jater memories of people and things has my cordial interest 
and sympathetic understanding and I hope sincerely you 
will persist. I read the sample which you sent me with new 
appreciation of what a thesaurus your mind is, and will 
take the greatest pleasure in going over the MS. as it ac 
cumulates and in doing my part to prepare it definitely. 

Urse is due at home today and we look forward to her 
return eagerly—for we have truly missed her. I have taken 
comfort however in the fact that she has been with you and 
has been of service to you. 

I will reserve detailed comment upon my recent distress- 
ing public experiences for conversation. It has been a 
débacle of principle, due to the egregious lack of courage of 
the President at the beginning—which I believe to be char- 
acteristic of his career—but perhaps in a large sense it is 
only another step—if a long one—in the inevitable march 
of democracy. I have read Thucydides on the latter days of 
Athens with new understanding. If the President had been 
merely wrong according to my views I would have felt less 
keenly the result—but what he has done is a palpable fake 
for the ‘8 hour day’ is not what railroad labor wanted or 
what they got, and the President knew it as well as any of 
us. He said so to us. The supine attitude of Congress 
under the whip of the labor vote and the demands of the 
President has been a real national disgrace. I have felt 
that I have been one of a little band which stood, like the 
Spartans at Thermopylae to arrest for a time with the 
weapons of law the onslaught of the hordes of unregulated 
democracy—for like those other soldiers of civilization we 
were overwhelmed but not disgraced. The question is now 
much bigger than that which brought us together and a new 
chapter of American history has begun. I take whatever 
comfort may be in the realization that our part was con- 
sistant and manly, throughout, and my conscience is clear. 

I send you a heartfull of love, F’x. 


October 18, 1916. 

Confidential. 
To Otis A. Mygatt, Esq., 20 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Dear Mygatt: 

Thank you for your letter of October 17. 

You are quite right in your confidence as to how I feel 
about France. I signed the address to France of the Amer- 
ican “intellectuals”, have subscribed to several of the funds 
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for relief in France, and would be glad of another opportu- 
nity for showing an effective sympathy. 

It is only frank, however, to let you know my judgment 
that the new “American Society” will not get any real sup- 
port in the South. This is not because the Southern peopie 
are not in sympathy, but because they are chary of follow- 
ing the lead of New York. Your list of Directors contains 
conspicuous names which the Southern people identify as 
“Wall Street” and also many of the names of those who 
are supposed to have made fortunes out of the war. 

This is of the utmost importance in collecting the fund 
among those Americans who can best afford to subscribe, 
but it will not induce subscription in the South, which is 
the only part of the United States which has really suffered 
from the war. 

For these reasons, which I do not want you to repeat as 
coming from me, but which are my best diagnosis (though 
they do not reflect any personal prejudice, for several of 
your Directors are my good friends), I am sure that I 

could not be of any service in the South to the Society. 


To Dr. Douglas Southail Freeman, Richmond, Virginia. 
December 27, 1916. 
Dear Dr. Freeman: 

In the midst of alarums and excursions your kind and 
generous Christmas greeting has given me genuine com- 
fort and pleasure, because it comes from one whose high 
purpose and enlightened judgment has won and held my 
respect and esteem, because it sounds the note of aspiration 
which is most heartening, and more because what you say 
as from one laborer in the vineyard to another expresses a 
common ambition for the future of the South. 

I salute you with best wishes, and remain, 


To J. H. Prentice, Esq., Hanover Bank Building, New York. 
January 2, 1917. 
Dear Prentice: 

Remembering the noble and capacious humidor you sent 
me last year, which gives me the greatest pleasure and will 
always be a souvenir of your good will, I trust that you will 
understand my friendly appreciation when I say that I have 
sent back to Messrs. Van Rensselaer & Company the cases 
of wines which they forwarded to me this Christmas with 
your greeting. 

I have a dread of indurating a pleasant thought into a 
habit of obligation, and I want your pleasant thoughts of 
me to continue. 
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To Earl G. Swem, Esq., 3205 Grove Ave., Richmond, Va. 
March 26, 1917. 
Dear Mr. Swem: 

I thank you cordially for your generous and prompt re- 
sponse to my enquiry as to the sources for the study of the 
emigration from Virginia during the first quarter of the 
Nineteenth Century. You confirm my impression that the 
causes of this movement have never had a careful study. [ 
have read Anderson’s Giles and also have dipped into the 
debates of the Virginia Convention of 1829. I will get Pro- 
fessor Turner’s study at once. Can you suggest some one 
whom I can employ to sift the MS. and other “raw’’ material 
to which you also refer, and let me have your suggestion as 
to terms of employment? 

My particular interest in this period lies in the fact that 
both my grandfathers, young men of spirit and the highest 
promise, abandoned Virginia for the Southwest at that time 
for lack of opportunity at home. Like so many of their 
contemporaries, both were disappointed and fell early vic- 
tims to a climate for which they were constitutionally un- 
fitted. I have some interesting material in the form of let- 
ters from one of them, Archibald Cary, and would like to 
fit it into a frame of the general situation. 

The usual explanation of the lure of new lands does not 
answer the question. That might be true of the frontiers- 
man but not of those reared in tidewater and Piedmont Vir- 
ginia. Something cracked in Virginia at that time. Grigsby 
recognizes the fact and seems to attribute it to the economic 
changes brought about by the ratification of the Federal 
constitution, when, he says, Virginia surrendered a mate- 
rial prosperity, whch had developed in the years after the 
Revolution, to the competition of the enterprising merchants 
of the North. Was he justified or did his historical imagi- 
nation merely conjure the somewhat similar situation in 
Virginia during the second administration of Sir William 
Berkeley, though then it was restraint of trade which over- 
turned the prosperity of the Commonwealth period. 
Grigsby voiced Virginia’s characteristic attitude of isola- 
tion against which old Beverley protested in his shrewd 
suggestion that at the end of the Seventeenth Century Vir- 
ginia lost her great opportunity when she excluded Mary- 
land and North Carolina tobacco, the trade in which through 
Virginia ports might have been an important factor for 
development of Virginia’s commercial importance. Edmund 
Ruffin seems to attribute the decline in his day to the prac- 
tice of too much easy-going hospitality in the face of un- 
successful agriculture, a suggestion which finds confirmation 
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in the earlier chapters of Mrs. Smede’s story of the Dab- 
neys. Mr. Bruce thinks frankly that it was due to Thomas 
Jefferson and the stunting effect of the substitution of a 
political democracy for the previously existing economic 
democracy: that what worked in New England served in 
Virginia only to atrophy responsible leadership among a 
people who had been wont to depend upon it. There is much 
in the present situation of Virginia to give color to this 
guess. 

Then, of course, there is the large chapter of the economic 
effects of slavery after the old plantation system became no 
longer possible through the abolition of entails and the di- 
vision and sub-division of estates. 

Whatever was the cause, the problem is worth thorough 
investigation in the interest not only of history but of the 
future, for Virginia is still suffering from what started at 
that time, as France suffered so long from the emigration of 
her most enterprising people following the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes. 

To illustrate the problem by a typical instance which I 
have observed: the population of Fauquier, the county in 
which I live, is now no greater than it was in 1830, and 
meanwhile there have gone forth and are still going forth 
from Fauquier thousands of young men and young women 
to take high and active places in other communities. I meet 
them and hear of them everywhere in the bustle of the 
world. They went and still go for lack of economic oppor- 
tunity at home among their own people. The loss of their 
driving energy bleeds white our poor old patient fertile 
mother Virginia. 


To E. Albert Smith, Esq., Superintendent of Schools, 

Warrenton, Virginia. 

Washington, D. C., September 12, 1917. 
Dear Sir: 

Several weeks ago I wrote you calling your attention to 
the experimental summer school which I maintained at Bel- 
voir Hail this summer in charge of Miss Genevieve Cocker- 
ile. At this school there were in attendance more than 
thirty children many of whom had never been to school be- 
fore. It seemed to me that this demonstrated the need for a 
school in the immediate neighborhood of Belvoir, and I ac- 
cordingly proposed to you to support at my own expense 
such a school this winter in Belvoir Hall, if you would as- 
sign Miss Cockerille to have charge of it, her salary to be 
paid by me, but she to maintain her status as a regularly 
enrolled teacher i in Fauquier subject to the School Board. 
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As you have not done me the honour to reply to that let- 
ter, I now withdraw the offer. I regret that you could not 
see your way to co-operate in an effort of this kind to in- 
crease the opportunity for education of children in our 
neighborhood. 


To Professor Frank Frost Abbott, Princeton University, 


Princeton, N. J 
November 18, 1917. 
Dear Professor Abbott: 

You have given me great pleasure with your essay in 
the October Classical Journal, not only by the charm of 
your ripe scholarship, but because you have told the story of 
one of the heroes of my childhood. When the boys I played 
with chose to personate those whom they admired in history 
or romance, I frequently undertook to enact the part of Titus 
Labienus, especially because it permitted the camouflage of 
splashing up a stream without taking off one’s shoes and 
stockings. I had not then read the Civil War, and I shall 
never forget my chagrin when another boy called me 
“traitor” and rehearsed the desertion of Caesar by Labienus. 

A year or so ago John S. Mosby, the Confederate raider, 
was spending a Sunday with me just before he died. (I live 
in the midst of the territory which was known as “Mosby’s 
Confederacy.”) In the course of conversation I discovered 
that this stout partisan also had been a youthful worshipper 
of Labienus, though to his cost, for he said that during our 
War between the States he severa! times undertook to imi- 
tate Labienus’ strategy, but never with suecess—-“‘the Yank- 
ees wouldn’t fight like the Gauls”. That afternoon I looked 
out the passages about Labeinus in the Commentaries and 
old Colonel Mosby read them aloud with a critical apparatus 
out of his own military experience and with the utmost 
gusto, but it must be admitted with a pronunciation of latin 
which would have shocked one of your classes: it was, how- 
ever, probably not unlike that of Sir Walter Scott when he 
found to his mortification that the scholars of Naples could 
not understand his latin speeches at all. 


January 16, 1918. 
To Col. W. Gordon McCabe, 
405 East Cary Street, Richmond, Virginia. 
Dear Col. McCabe: 

It is good to see your handwriting again with its assur- 
ance that you are at your desk discoursing sweetness and 
light before the fire in your library. I wish that I might 
drop in on you this afternoon. 
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When those two noble men, Judge Keith and Col. Archer 
Anderson, were summoned, I thought at once of you and 
know what the pang was, but most of all I thought “thank 
God Col. McCabe is left to hearten us.” 

Stewart Bryan has promised again to invite me to his 
annual dinner for the Virginia Historical Society, and I am 
looking forward to it as the occasion to take your hand 
again and to hear your annual report. It must be some 
comfort to you in the performance of this pious duty that 
you have two such subjects for your discourse this year. f 
salute you and wish you new fervor to your pen. 


Washington—March 4, 1918. 
Southern Railway System. 
Office of the President. 
Washington, D. C., June 7, 1918. 
Executive Bulletin No. 84. 
To All Officers and Employees: 

The United States Railroad Administration having as- 
sumed the direct operation of all railroads under Federal 
control, it has become my immediate duty to devote myself 
to the administration of the interests of the owners of the 
various properties which have for several years been en- 
trusted to my responsible charge. It is with the keenest 
regret that I sever my official relations with you, my friends 
and associates during the past twenty-two years, with whom 
I have made my career. In doing so I have the satisfaction 
of sharing with you anew a consciousness of having done 
our duty to the South and to our country, not only under 
the conditions of private management before and since the 
United States entered the war, but under the conditions 
of Federal control of the railroads since December 28th last. 
We have accomplished together in recent years a notable 
and progressive public service, the success of which is more 
conspicuous today than ever before. In recording my appre- 
ciation of the fact that this has been accomplished chiefly 
through cooperation by the rank and file of the organiza- 
tion, I take the occasion again to thank you cordially for 
the loyal and unwavering support which has made it pos- 
sible for me to bear my own heavy responsibilities. 

Your privilege is to continue to railroad. More than 
ever today you have a signal opportunity by so doing to 
make an effective contribution to a supreme national effort. 
It is a comfort to me, as I know it is to you, that your rela- 
tions, one with another, are to remain under the new con- 
ditions of direct government operation without substantial 
change, for you are to have as the leader to whom you are 
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now to look, one we all know and respect and to whom you 
can and will cheerfully continue a long established good- 
will. I bespeak, then, the same support for the Federal 
Manager which you have given to me. 

I shall hope for many occasions in the future to meet 
and greet some if not all of you. Meanwhile, I ask you all 
to remember that I have ever tried to be your true and 
faithful friend, and that I shall watch your work with con- 
fidence and affectionate pride. 

FAIRFAX HARRISON 


June 20, 1918. 
To Robert T. Lincoln, Esq. 
Dear Mr, Lincoln: 

I have your note of the 19th instant. 

The shirt is mine beyond question, but how it got into 
general circulation I cannot imagine. My servant tells me 
he did not know any of “his” shirts were abroad on their 
travels. 

My only regret is that you could not wear it to complete 
the story. 

Believe me, with respect and esteem, 


September 238, 1918. 
E. E. Prussing, Esq., Executive National Alien 
Enemy Relief Commitiee, 818 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Prussing: 

I have read with interest the programme of your Com- 
mittee and the specific case which you send me. Prefacing 
that I have the liveliest personal sympathy with the civilized 
work your committee is doing, I venture to express my gen- 
eral view that it is inexpedient to attempt to place Germans 
among the people of the South at this time. The popula- 
tion of the Southern States, including Virginia, is perhaps 
more homogeneous in its English and Scotch derivation than 
any other part of the United States Among its uneducated 
constituents that population has, as shown in the Revolu- 
tionary war and at intervals ever since, a characteristic of 
race prejudice. This has been kept alive by the Negro 
question. There have never been many Germans among 
them. For these considerations, I do not deem it prudent, 
in the interest of the unfortunate individuals whom you 
propose to relieve, to introduce them as residents among 
our Southern people, in the present inflamed condition of 
public sentiment with respect to Germans 48 4 class. 

Would it not be wiser to attempt to find situations for 
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them in those parts of the country where Germans are 
known and understood? 
Believe me, with best wishes, 


October 1, 1918. 
To E. E. Prussing, Esq., 

Executive Secretary, National Alien Enemy Relief 

Committee, 818 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Prussing: 

I have your letter of September 24th. 

With the utmost respect for the opinion of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Department of Labor, I think I 
know the sentiment of my neighbors well enough not to 
risk planting a German among them at this time. 

Believe me, with best wishes for the success of your work, 


To Hunsdon Cary Esq., Richmond, Virginia. 
Belvoir, Va.—April 30, 1919. 
Dear Hunsdon: 

I regret that I did not have an opportunity today to shake 
your hand and assure you of my respect and esteem for 
your honored father’s memory. It was a distinguished 
gathering at the church—that of Cousin Miles’ friends— 
and the service in its dignity and simplicity what I imagine 
he would have wanted. He had a happy life—if one may 
judge from his nature. 

For my Cary genealogy I am reproducing specimens of 
Cary autographs—we have quite an extraordinary collec- 
tion—every generation of our Rich Neck family—and of 
the Peartree Hall family as well. I want for this purpose 
specimens of the signatures of your father, your grand- 
father, and your great grandfather. Can you supply them? 


Belvoir, Fauquier County, Virginia, 
August 11, 1919. 
Dear Richard: 

I am sorry you are not to be at home for your birthday, 
but we will celebrate for you as well as we can even though it 
will be something like a Mutt and Jeff picture with Jeff 
left out. I am sending you $5. Present my compliments 
to your friends “Doc” and “Happy” and ask them to help 
you to organize with it a party for your box mates. My 
impression of the cheerful boy who has his bed next yours 
is that you and he could eat $5 worth of something in about 
five minutes. Try the experiment and tell me what happens. 

Much love to you, dear boy, 

YOUR FATHER. 
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August 12, 1919. 
To Mrs. J. B. Evans, Selma, Alabama. 
Dear Mrs. Evans: 

Thank you for your letter. The ladies’ memorial to the 
Alabama legislature rings true and I have responded to 
every sentence of it. It is a new reason for pride in our 
Southern women. 

We are governed at the moment by clamant minorities 
of special interests, such as the Democratic party has long 
denounced: yet the Democrats fall over themselves to do 
their bidding. If all the conservative forces in the country 
would join hands for common defence, they might still 
triumph, but if we still cling blindly to the old party name 
we are likely to awaken to our utter destruction. I am glad 
to realize that you and others like you see this, and still 
have hope. 

The fight against the woman suffrage amendment in Vir- 
ginia is maintained by the same element as in Alabama, 
but it is not so intense because the vital problem is less acute. 
It is impossible yet to predict the result, but whatever that 
may be you may still believe that the old tradition is not 
dead in Virginia even though it sleepeth. 


December 10, 1919. 
To Henry Sydnor Harrison, Esq., 

59, Gramery Park, New York. 

I am glad to have your cordial note and will look for- 
ward to your fulfillment of your promise to pay us a visit. 
You are welcome | at Belvoir whenever you do come, and 
leave it to you to “name the day’; the sooner the better. 

It is interesting that you have found your way to 
Gramercy Park. I spent the first twenty years of my life 
in sight of the old fountain, which I believe has now dis- 
appeared. Most of it was at 11 Lexington Avenue at the 
corner of 22nd Street, and then at 83 Irving Place at the 
corner of 19th Street. I remember your grandfather and 
your father at our house, when I was a lad, but I believe 
that the visit you recall must have been when my father was 
established at 43 East 29th Street, after I had left the pater- 
nal roof. 

oe me, with sympathy and all good wishes for your 
work, 
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Southern Railway System (Office of the President). 
Washington, D. C., March 1, 1920. 
Executive Bulletin No. 85. 
To All Officers and Employees: 

The United States Railroad Administration having 
ceased to operate the lines of these Companies, it becomes 
my duty to resume direct responsibility in the premises. 
In doing so I send hearty greetings of affectionate friend- 
ship and good will to all of you. It is needless to say that 
I expect to renew with you that measure of alert service to 
the public and individual success which distinguished our 
operations prior to Federal control. At the moment I have 
but one message for you. Remember that you are again at 
home, that you are working “on your own,” as part of an 
organization in which loyalty, initiative and results are 
recognised. Remember also and most of all that now once 
more “The Southern Serves the South.” 

FAIRFAX HARRISON. 


To Prof. F. F. Abbott, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


May 10, 1920. 
Dear Professor Abbott: 

I am sending herewith, (to you because you signed the 
circular, and because I bet on you every time I can) my 
cheque for $25.00, to the order of Professor Oldfather, as 
a contribution to the fund to tide over the Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae. 

Believe me, with kind regards, 


June 11, 1920. 
To Miss Wykeham-Martin, 9 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Miss Wykeman-Martin: 

While in New York this week I submitted your coin 
necklace to the experts in the Metropolitan Museum, the 
American Numismatic Society, and the dealer in coins and 
medals to whom the last named recommended me. 

I regret to have to advise you that they all agreed that 
the coins have been substantially deprived of numismatic 
value by the process of soldering them in making the neck- 
lace: that while the solder might be removed, the expense 
of doing that would not be justified by the intrinsic value of 
the coins themselves, for they are not rare. 

They confirmed my amateur identification as seven gold 
angels (6s 8d) of Henry VIII, a gold crown (5s) of Ed- 
ward VI and a Portugese gold piece (equivalent to a crown) 
of Emmanuel I, king of Portugal from 1495-1521. The dealer 
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Mr. Wayte Raymond, who is a corresponding member of 
the British Numismatic Society and in constant correspond- 
ence with coin experts in London, wrote the enclosed letter 
in compliance with my request for his opinion on value. 

I have no doubt you will be disappointed by this and 
will prefer to have the necklace returned to you rather than 
sold at the price named, but if you do want it sold at that 
price ($40.00), I will be glad to arrange that for you. 
Please let me know whether to return the necklace to you 
in Boston or send you a cheque. 

I have been much interested in the enquiry, as well as 
having had pleasure in serving you, but regret that I cannot 
make a more cheering report. 

Trusting you are well and still enjoying Boston, I am, 


June 16, 1920. 
To John Stewart Bryan, Esq., 
Richmond, Va. 
Dear Bryan: 

I read last night two papers which gave me pleasure 
and both lead back to you. Francis Thompson on Shelley 
is a rare example of sympathetic and acute analysis, in 
beautiful words, as true a poem as, he asserts, is one of 
Chopin’s Nocturnes. But what interested me even more 
was the Founders Day address of the new Rector of the 
University of Virginia. Thompson insists that the key to 
Shelley is appreciating that he held on to his youth. The 
same might be said of you, most learned, grave and potent 
signor as you are. The charm and the motive power of 
your eloquence and diligent erudition is in the freshness of 
your ideals, unsoiled by your experience with life. 

I have just been reading the last volume of Beveridge’s 
Marshall and arose truly appalled by the repetition of the 
stigmata of democracy in that day and this, especially in 
our beloved Virginia. I felt that then and now the common 
man is the common enemy of true democracy for by his mass 
he drags down the intellectual more than they will lift him 
up, but when I find you holding undismayed to your young 
vision of a virgin democracy, I am abashed as I was when 
I realized the other day that my seven year old daughter 
could feel, and so understand, Shelley’s Cloud more intensely 
than I could, as I read the verses to her. 

And so I salute thee with new respects and real affec- 
tion for you have done me good. 
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July 12, 1920. 
To James Maynard, Esq., 
President, Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Dear Sir: ; 

I have your letter of July 6th and regret to hear that 
your office is within range of the noises on our busy piece 
of double track between Coster shop and the passenger sta- 
tion at Knoxville. You know the old proverb, “A quiet rail- 
road is a dead railroad.” We would be glad to be the best 
of neighbors, but I see no prospect of eliminating all noise 
on this piece of track without abandoning it in regard to 
the purpose for which it was provided. We should, how- 
ever, be able to eliminate unnecessary noise and will make 
an instant effort to do so. 

Believe me, with best wishes, 


August 4, 1920. 
To Professor Thomas Fitz Hugh, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
Dear Professor Fitz Hugh: 

I venture to send you a warm appreciation of your paper 
in the July number of the University of Virginia Alumni 
Bulletin. It is characteristic of you in its charm and full 
scholarship, but it serves another, and an immediately 
necessary, purpose also, as a corrective to the views pro- 
pounded in the paper, which immediately precedes it in the 
same publication. 

I must confess that I was “astonied” by that lucubration. 
We are aij apt to exaggerate the value of our convictions, 
and doubtless J do, as to the necessity of classical educatioa 
in the world of today, but I have wept to see the trained 
statesman recede like the fair weather lady in the Swiss 
barometer as the wet weather scientist has emerged in mod- 
ern democracy. The achievements of analytical science are 
miracles in the hands of a Pasteur, but who shall deny that 
the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
centuries have been spiritually arid, as the half educate 
and expedient specialist has come into possession of his 
kingdom. He has undermined all the learned professions— 
education, the law, medicine—to say nothing of the church. 
We have substituted for sound old fashioned prayer, such 
as Jeremy Taylor preached, a pseudo scientific experience 
with “psychology” in which there is no soul, and vain 
“psychic research” into the unutterable mysteries. 

I salute you Sir, for keeping the old Lamp Lit. 

Believe me to be, 
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September 28, 1920. 
To Armistead C. Gordon, Jr., Esq., 
Colonnade Club, University, Va. 
Dear Mr. Gordon: 
I am much flattered by the courteous invitation in your 


that discretion is the better part of valor when it comes to 
the thought of disinterring any of these verses. 
have some scraps “Made in Virginia”, by the pens of 
my father and both my grand-fathers but on looking them 
over hesitate as to them also. 
Believe me, with kindest regards to both your father 
and to you, and with best wishes for your dissertation, I am, 


October 14, 1920. 
To Henry W. Anderson, Esq., 
Richmond, Va. 
Dear Henry: 

Thank you for your note of yesterday. I am dis- 
appointed that we shall not see you on Saturday as I was 
counting on it. 

I am working my two Whig grandfathers hard these 
days to reconcile my neighbors to my vote for Harding. 
Some of them will do the same and lots more would if they 
dared. They remember, with horror, the odium in which 
their fathers held the post civil war black Republican, and 
the fate which overtook some of them. Thus Mr. William 
Henry Carter of Glen Welby (where, incidentally, my 
daughter is now to live) suffered a just retribution for vot- 
ing the Republican ticket in Virginia, by being sent as U. 8. 
Consul to Panama, where he promptly died of the climate. 
Gen. Eppa Hunton rubbed it in by having a monument 
erected to him in Warrenton, by Congressional appropria- 
tion, so that all men might see forever what was in store for 
a renegade from the Democratic party. 


Belvoir, Fauquier County, Virginia 
November 3, 1920. 
To Dr. William E. Barton, 
The First Church 
Oak Park, L[llinois 
Sir: 
I have just read your important study of the evidence 
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for The Paternity of Abraham Lincoln, and venture to con- 
gratulate you upon the lucidity of your array and discus- 
sion of the available material. My object in intruding upon 
you is, however, to eall your attention to a scrap of evidence 


its way into the run of the Lincoln genealogical literature 
which you cite so exhaustively. 

In this County one of the first of the Baptist churches in 
Northern Virginia was founded by David Thomas about 
1762 (Semple, History of the Baptists in Virginia, p. 378 
ff.) The original meeting house was built on Barkers Run, 
near Broad Run, and was used until 1798. A new church 
‘was subsequently built at New Baltimore, and was destroyed 
‘during the War between the States, but another building 
now stands on its site and is used as a meeting house by the 
same congregation. The earlier records of Broad Run 
meetings have survived, and show that among the members 
were Nancy Hanks, admitted in 1778, and Luke Hanks, ad- 
mitted in 1779, and that this pair left the neighbourhood 
in 1785. (See Groome, Fauquier County, Virginia, Histor- 
teal Notes, 1914). It has been assumed locally that. this 
evidence justified the claim that Abraham Lincoln’s mother 

was born in this County. 

As I write I have not your book before me, but I recall 
the statement that the Hanks were sometime established 
in “the Rappahannock County” in Virginia. There was no 
county of that name in Virginia during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The original Rappahannock County (on the lower 
river) was suppressed and its territory divided in 1692, and 
the present Rappahannock County (on the upper river) was 
organized in 1833. (Robinson, Virginia Counties 1916). 

Fauquier County which was organized in 1759, is 
bounded on the west by the northern branch of the Rap- 
pahannock River, and thus may well have been termed 
loosely the Rappahannock County, especially as the immi- 
gration access to this County in the eighteenth century was 
from tidewater up the valley of the Rappahannock River. 

Believe me, with best wishes, 


Southern Railway System 
Office of the President 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1921 
Executive Bulletin No. 94 
To All Officers and Employees: 


For the benefit of the new generation of employees who 
have come into the service in the last few years, I reproduce 
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below, and once more commend to your attention, a cir- 
cular | issued under date of June 23, 1914: 

“A railroad is first of all a public servant. It follows 
that the success of a railroad as a business enterprise 
depends, in very large measure, not only upon the efii- 
ciency of the transportation it affords, but upon the 
personal treatment which those doing business with the 
railroad receive at the hands of its officers and em- 
ployes. Therefore, in addition to doing everything ih 
his power to promote the physical efficiency of our ser- 
vice, each officer and employe, whatever may be his rank 
or duty, must at all times consider the moral efficiency, 
and this means first of all that he should treat ali patrons 
of the Company and others with whom he may come into 
contact with politeness and courtesy. This is a primary 
rule of the management, but it is no more than each 
officer or employe himself expects of every one from 
whom he buys. This rule should be observed regardless 
of the amount of business that individuals may give to 
the Company, not only because this is the part of a gen- 
tleman, but from self interest, for the occasional trav- 
eler or the small shipper of today may be the constant 
traveler or the large shipper of tomorrow. A nursed 
grudge growing out of a surly answer has been respon- 
sible for many of the troubles of the railroads. Let us 
then all try to please the public. 

“The station agent should remember that at his sta- 
tion he is the Company and that public opinion regard- 
ing the Company in his community is very largely his 
responsibility. In addition to maintaining the highest 
efficiency at his station, he should see to it that he and 
his subordinates maintain pleasant and agreeable man- 
ners in meeting the public and that all questions, even 
unreasonable questions, are answered with politeness 
and courtesy. 

“It is equally important that trainmen shall observe 
the rule of courtesy and politeness; giving full, respon- 
sive and intelligent information to those passengers 
who solicit it about anything that may happen on the 
road. The operation of a railroad is interesting to 
every intelligent man, and the more information such 
aman has about actual conditions the more he will under- 
stand the difficulties encountered in operation and so 
contribute to sound public opinion. 

“T am proud to believe that the general average of 
courtesy and politeness in the Southern Railway organ- 
ization will compare most favorably with that of any 
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railroad in the United States. Good manners are tradi- 
tional in thé South and our men are Southern men. This 
is attested by many letters which dre received by the 
managenient commending individual employees for con- 
Spicuous acts of courtesy and painstaking efforts to 
serve dur patrons.” 
FAIRFAX HARRISON, 
President. 


March 14, 1921. 
To Charies E. Kemper, Esq., 
Staunton, Virginia. 
Dear Mr. Kemper: 

Thank you for your note of March 11th. 

Years ago, when reading Parkman, I skimmed the long 
shelves of the Jesuit Keiations, but never critically. Theré 
is, I understand, ati edition of these memoirs printed in 
English by R. Gold Thwaites, which doubtless has an index 
and critical apparatus which ‘would facilitate the search for 
the first white man to cross the Blue Ridge. 

Like you, after studying Champlain’s thap; to which you 
ealléd attention in the Va. Mag., and remembering Alexan- 
dér Brown’s reference to the Jesuits at Jamestown, I am 
convinced that this man was a far wandering French priest, 
his portable altar strapped ‘to his back, who trudged into 
thé Shenandoalt Valley in the wake of a naked war party 
from the Long House. 

Permit me to take this occasion to pay to you my re- 
spects on your contribution to Virginia history. I told 
Stanard sometime ago that I regarded your Early Western 
Movement the best thing he had ever published. 


March 19, 1921. 
To Philip Alexander Bruce, Esq., 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
Dear Mr. Bruce: 

It was most kind of you to read my amateur book, The 
Devon Carys, and to take the trouble to write me the in- 
teresting ard illuminating letter which its subject suggested 
to you. I thank you heartily. 

What you say about Dr. Stanard so entirely expresses 
my own appreciation of his equipment that I have taken 
the liberty of quoting it to him. I have recently been making 

an effort to increase the membership of the Virginia Histor- 
ical Society, largely in the hope that if the income of that 
horiourable institution may be established in a fair relation 
to its actual modest needs, Dr. Stanard can, himself, be re- 
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leased from the grip of routine work and find the time to 
write the book on Virginia civilization which as you say, he 
is so well qualified to produce. ; 

You have, yourself, written what must long remain the 
last word on this subject in relation to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but today, as a generation ago when Dr. Palmer wrote 
the introduction to his Calendar, the flowering period of 
Virginia in the middle of the eighteenth century is atili al- 
most a virgin field. Dr. Stanard is eminently the one to 
undertake this. 

I have read your History of the University of Virginia 
with the solid comfort and delight all your books have given 
me, and with the frankest admiration of your trained art. 


June 11 1921. 
To Professor J. Leslie Hall 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 
My dear Sir: 

I acknowledge, with high appreciation, your courteous 
letter of June 8th, advising that I have been elected a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa Society at William and Mary. Of 
course, I accept the distinction and am proud to be enrolled 
in so ancient and honorable a tradition—one too in which 
a number of my forbears participated. 

I will note the date, December 5th next, to present my- 
self for initiation but request that a reminder be sent me 
about that time. 

Believe me, with regards, 


To H. G. Groome, Esq., Warrenton, Va. 


July 13, 1921. 
Dear Groome: 

As you have, by your letter of July 11th, rejected the 
proposal I made to you last week, you have absolved me 
and I will be glad if you will now return my MS. 

It has seemed to me to be one thing amuse myself 
and to clarify my reading by collecting, on paper, notes of 
local “history” but quite another thing to publish them. 
One can never tell when one is treading on his neighbor’s 
toes. My fear is confirmed by your interpretation of the 
silly anecdote about the “upper end” which old Col Dulany 
told me years ago of his son Dick. I never dreamed that it 
could be read as a refiection on all those who had ever lived 
south of the Rappahannock range, least of all of my re- 
spected friends, Gen. Payne, Judge Keith and H. C. Groome, 
and I am genuinely distressed that it has seemed to you to 
imply such a meaning. The application I intended was, on 
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the contrary, to fit the shoe on the other foot. Col. Dulany, 
‘who had seen the world, as you have, thought it an iilustra- 
tion of a Bourbonism in his own family which deserved to 
be laughed at. 

The point is that my paper might give similar unin- 
tended offense in other directions. Unless one is willing to 
Sing a sustained Halleluiah Chorus like our good friend 
Tyler, it is dangerous to sing in public at all—in Virginia. 

You will recall] the fate of the Virginia historian, who, af- 
ter three centuries, ventured to call Capt. John Smith a liar, 


eriticism of Virginia society in his Transit of Civilization. 
If one does not, like the Cherubim and Seraphim, continually 
ery “Holy, Holy, Holy” in Virginia one might as well vote 
the Republican ticket, as I did last November. That is of- 
fense enough for one year. 

Believe me, with regards, 


July 18, 1921. 
Charles E. Kemper, Esq., Staunton, Va. 
Dear Mr. Kemper: 

I have your letter of July 14th, and have asked Miss 
Spofford to have made copies of the papers in C. O. 1323, 
in which you express interest. I have read them. They are 
largely repetition of those you have, but I am glad to pass 
them on to you. 

I read the L. C. copy of the bill and answer in Hite v. 
Foirfax sometime ago. They are very voluminous and dis- 
eursive. The supporting depositions now in the British Mu- 
seum, which I have not yet seen, would, I believe, make 
sounder history. Hite has been made a Valley hero be- 
cause he typified the pioneer protest against land titles ac- 
quired otherwise than by actual occupation. I began to 
read him with every prejudice in his favor, but I ended with 
an intellectual conviction that his bill was as disingenuous, 
if not as dishonest, a paper as ever I have come upon. His 
laying out his surveys in a gerrymander to include only the 
river bottoms is on a par with Stauber’s returning the 
families’ of his live stock as head rights. It should not 
commend him to the historian. 

Old Lord Fairfax was a dull man, but he was a gentle- 
man, honest and painfully conscientious. He was never 
mean and covetous like his grandfather, Lord Culpeper. 
Fairfax had been educated in the principles of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 and took them seriously. He believed in them 
enough to sacrifice his career at home by opposing Sir Rob- 
ert Walpole and the kind of government that the Prime 
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Minister inaugurated, which led inevitably to the American 
Revolution. He became, then, the type of liberal Virginian 
which Lord Adam Gordon recognized and hailed with re- 
spect when he was in Virginia in 1760. If Fairfax permit- 
ted his lawyer, Barradale, to oppose chicane to chicane in 
dealing with Hite, as he undoubtedly did, it must have been 
under a deep and, on the whole, just sense of indignation 
with the early Hites. Surely we now have sufficient per- 
spective to realize that there was meanness as well as hero- 
ism in the “brave days of old ” and that it was not all on 
one side of the argument. The Hites were nq more moral 
heroes than was Fairfax, nor were they martyrs of oppres- 
sion. Those old theatrical trappings fall from them as oy 
oe same of the Boston “patriots” as we read the r 
ord. 

The generally and uncritically accepted view of these 
transactions is coloured by the partizan animus of Judge 
Spencer Roane, but I venture to suggest that John Mar- 
shall’s sane and salty judgment on Fairfax, expressed in ar- 
gument after Fairfax’s death but before Marshall had a self- 
ish interest in the remnants of the Northern Neck estate, is 
a wholesome corrective of historical acidity. 


September 20, 1921. 
To Messrs. B. F. Stevens & Brown, 
4. Tralfalgar Square, London W. C. 2. 
Dear Sirs: 

I duly received your notice that you had found and sent 
me reproductions of the Virginia maps J wanted. I have 
waited until they came before acknowledging your service. 
They are just now in hand having apparently been held up in 
our customhouse, perhaps under suspicion of being bolshevik 
propaganda, perhaps because someone wanted to study them 
before I did. 

I am much pleased to have these maps. They have been 
the “lost corner” of Virginia topography ever since ‘it has 
been studied critically. 

Believe me, with regards, 


September 27, 1921. 

To P. Lee Phillips, Esq., 

Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Phillips: 

Thank you cordially for calling my attention to E. B. 

Mathews’ “Maps and Map-makers of Maryland.” 

: [ have examined the book and am surprised to find that, 
in describing Lord Baltimore’s map of 1635, Mr. Mathews 
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has missed the interesting fact that this is the first evidence 
of Lord Baltimore’s claim, based on a misreading of Smith’s 
map that his western boundary began at the head of Aquia 
Creek, in Virginia. 

Mr. Boyd has been good enough to have reproduced for 
me the two Virginia maps of which I spoke to you, as re- 
eently secured from the Colonial Office, London. I have 
asked him to deposit a set of the plates of each map with 
you and enclose herewith a memo as to them. 

Believe me, with regards, 


December 29, 1921. 
To Messrs. B. F. Stevens & Brown, 
4. Trafalgar Square, London, W. C. 2, England 
Dear Sirs: 

I now acknowledge with thanks the receipt of your let- 
ters of December 8th and 13th. In the same mail with 
them came the long delayed engraving of Lely’s portrait of 
Admiral Sir William Berkeley, which I am giad to have not 
only because it is a charming print but because it disposes 
of the conjecture that our Virginia portrait, supposed to 
be of Governor. Sir William Berkeley, was a copy of the 
Admiral’s portrait. They are quite different and, as evi- 
dence has now come to light tracing the history of the 
Governor’s portrait back to the possession of his widow, 
it seems probable that we have an original likeness of the 
Governor. It is another question who painted it. This 
portrait has been called a Sir Peter Lely, and it certainly 
is his manner. It was reproduced recently in a book pub- 
lished by the Boston Atheneum called Portraits of the 
Founders, which has been deposited in the British Museum. 

We are told that the cwner of the Governor’s portrait 
(Mrs. Cazenove Lee) has recently had enquiries from the 
British Museum to the effect that they have long been 
looking for this picture. Will you be good enough to make 
enquiry from the British Museum and confirm or contra- 
diet this rumor? If they have identified it, I would like to 
know on what evidence. 

Referring to my letters of November 30th and December 
14th, asking for transcripts of several Acts of the Virginia 
Assembly not availiable here; I now find that I want one 
other such act, viz: an act passed in 1748 (No. 14) entitled 
“An act giving a certain sum of money for clearing Roads 
over the Great Mountains.” It is mentioned in a report by 
Governor Gooch to the Lords of Trade and in the journals 
: the House of Burgesses for 1748, but no text remains 

ere. 

Believe me, with cordial greetings of the Season, 
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February 3, 1922. 
To Dr. W. G. Stanard, 
Virginia Historical Society, Richmond, Virginia. 
Dear Dr. Stanard: 

I am truly relieved that you will take the Salley paper 
in fulfillment of my obligation for your April number. 
You are not only amiable but an “easy boss”. I will send 
back the MS. on Monday next. 


February 5, 1922. 
To J. Blanc Monroe, Esq., 
Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans. 
Dear Monroe: 

I am editing for the Virginia Historical Magazine the 
journal of one John Peter Salley who in 1742, with four 
companions (John Howard, John Howard, Jr., Charles 
Sinclair and another unnamed), made his way from Yir- 
ginia down New River, the Great Kanawha, the Ohio and 
the Mississippi, and were captured by the French above 
Natchez. They were taken to New Orleans, held prisoners 
until 1744 when Salley and Sinclair escaped and made their 
way back to Virginia. Howard and the others were sent 
to France but the ship was captured and they ultimately 
got to England. 

Gayarre (525) mentions the incident and I find in the 
French transcripts in the Library of Congress despatches 
by Bienville and Vaddreuil about it. Dr. Franklin Jameson, 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, suggests that 
more detail might be found in the Cabildo records in New 
Orleans, e. g., a Proces verbale. 

T have been reading with instruction, as well as pleasure, 
Mr. Henry Plauche Dart’s able address at the meeting of the 
Louisiana Bar Association meeting last June, and have 
noted his knowledge of and interest in these old records; 
wherefore I venture now to ask you to enlist his interest to 
engage someone who knows his way around among the 
Cahildo papers to search the years 1742 to 1744, inclusive, 
in the endeavor to find and, if found, to copy documents re- 
lating to the imprisonment of John Howard or John Peter 
Salley (sometimes spelled Salling) and send the copies to 
me with a bill for the service. 

Believe me, with regards, 


FAIRFAX HARRISON . Bo 


April 18, 1922. 
To Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, 
1140, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Dr. Jameson: 

You suggested sometime ago that if I could give you a list 
of the Glasgow merchants who traded in Virginia for to- 
bacco in the eighteenth century, you would make another 
effort to get hold of some of their contemporary firm papers 
which might throw historical light on the conduct of the 
tobacco trade. I now enclose such a list, taken from James 
Pagan’s Sketch of the History of Glasgow, 1847, p. 78. 

I have come upon evidence that about 1750 the chief 
Virginia merchants in Glasgow were John Glassford, An- 
drew Buchanan and George Buchanan. All these names 
are on the list of 1744, but doubtless, in another generation. 
The first Andrew Buchanan laid off Virginia Street in Glas- 
gow about 1753 and George built, and long lived in, that 
“Virginia Mansion” which was a landmark in the city. I 
have seen a note that there is a diary of that George 
Buchanan preserved at Drumpellier House, wherever that 
may be. After the death of George Buchanan his “Virginia 
Mansion” was acquired by the Alexander Spiers of the list 
of 1774, who had married in Virginia a sister of Archibald 
Cary of the American revolution. 

At Dumfries, on Quantico Creek in Virginia, survives 
a tombstone of “William Dunlop, merchant, son of Alexan- 
der Dunlop, Greek Professor in the University of Glasgow, 
who was buried, 1789. Colin Dunlop & Co. appear on the 
list of 1774. 

On these clews, my guess is that the most profitable names 
- ey up would be Buchanan, Spiers, Dunlop and Glass- 

ord. 


July 1, 1922. 
To Dr. W. C. Stanard, 
Virginia Historica] Society, Richmond, Va. 
Dear Dr. Stanard: 

I have recently received from England the long delayed 
photostats of the Executive Journals of the Virginia Coun- 
cil, 1727-1752, which I ordered last winter when you wanted 
me to prepare something on Gooch’s administration, 

A preliminary examination shows the books to be full 
of curious facts not otherwise recorded, e. g., in the defini- 
tion of the lecation of court houses, churches, etc., and the 
changing personnel of the County Courts. The tobacco 
inspectors, all of whom had to be disciplined at intervals, 
took up much time. I find, too, a record of an armed re- 
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Polen in Prince William in 1782 against Gooch’s tobacco 
aw. 

One of Dinwiddie’s first acts was to attempt to purge ail 
the County Courts of their drones. The Council called in 
all the County Clerks and, after examining them, issued 
entirely new commissions for all the counties, but they soon 
found that influence was strong and the succeeding sessions 
of the Council are given over to reinstating many of those 
who had been excluded. The lists are really interesting and 
I think will warrant printing in your Magazine. 

There is a most entertaining correspondence with Gov- 
ernor Glen of Carolina about trade with the Cherokees. 
Glen accused Virginia of attempting to steal that trade and 
taunted the Council with having been fooled by a party of 
vagabond indians who pretended to be ambassadors from 
the Emperor of Tellico and got large gifts but in fact, he 
said, represented nobody but themselves. The Council evi- 
dently felt very cheap until they succeeded in getting: the 
Emperor himself to visit Williamsburg at their expense. 

I enclose one or two items which caught my eye. 


July 18, 1922. 
To Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, 
1140 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Dr. Jameson: 

You will recall that the only authority for Washington’s 
Journal of his expedition to the Ohio in 1754 is the abridged 
French translation published by the French government in 
its diplomatic Mémoire, Contenant le Précis des Faits, etc., 
(Paris, 1756, p. 147), which purported to contain transla- 
tions of papers captured at Braddock’s defeat. 

In Dr. Toner’s edition (Albany, 1893, p. 194) of an Eng- 
lish translation of the Washington journal from this French 
publication, he says that when he wrote, the French gov- 
ernment still held the original journal from the hands of 
the historians “if indeed it still exists.” Dr. Toner’s sug- 
gestion is, I suppose, that the publication of 1756 may have 


to ask him to try to find out if the original journal still 
exists and can now “be told?” 

The full text, printed from a transcript of the original 
journal, would be an important contribution to Washing- 
toniana. 

My enquiry is prompted by a desire to know some de- 
tails of dates, etc., of the movements of the Virginia regi- 
ment on days covered by the passages of the journal which 
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are stated in the French version to have been abridged by 
the French editor. 


September 11, 1922. 
Branch Johnson, Esq., 


Mutual Building, Richmond, Virginia. 
Dear Mr. Johnson: 

I have your letter of September 9. 

In November 1921 we were advised that the American 
Legion had invited Marshal Foch to visit America as its 
guest, and that, finding Congress unwilling to make an ap- 
propriation to pay the expense, they had requested the rail- 
roads to furnish a special train and free transportation for 
the tour. The Southern was invited to join in this hos- 
Ppitality to the extent of a free movement of the train from 
Atlanta to Washington. 

As the performance of free service in such a case is 
specifically prohibited by law I declined, but offered to sub- 
scribe individually to a fund to be raised among railroad 
men to pay the legal charges and thus extend the hospitality 
of the American railroads to the distinguished visitor. This 
offer was declined and the request that the company per- 
form the service was repeated. In this situation I made 
the following reply on November 21, 1921: 

“Your message eighteenth reaches me this morning 
and, of course, is highly embarrassing to one who has 
the instinct of hospitality and, at the same time, a con- 
acientious determination to be law abiding. Apart 
from the precedent which will plague us for all time 
to come, and the fact that under current operating 
conditions no railroad management can justify to its 
stockholders giving anything away, your tariff plan 
presents to us an insuperable difficulty under the law. I 
do not personally believe anyone but Congress has 
power to waive the clear provisions of the Transporta- 
tion Act and I understand Congress has declined to act 
in this instance. I still suggest that you make this an 
expression of personal hospitality, being confident that 
most railroad men will respond to the opportunity to 
contribute.” 

AS a consequence of our position other arrangements 
were made for the movement of Marshal Foch’s train and 
party from Atlanta to Washington. 

Faithfully yours, 
(S) FAIRFAX HARRISON, 
President. 
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August 30, 1922. 
Dr. W. G. Stanard, 
Virginia Historical Society, Richmond, Va. 
Dear Dr. Stanard: 

I have recently come across 

Alfred B. Beaven, The Aldermen of the City of London, 
Eden Fisher & Company, London, 2 Vols., 1908-1913. 

If you have never seen this, it might profit you to look 
it up. The names of a surprising number of the Seventeenth 
century Aldermen are echoed in Virginia and might furnish 
ie Acs several Virginia families whose origins are still 

seek. 

The more I study the Virginia records the more I am 
convinced that the colony was really established by scions 
of merchant houses of London and Bristol, who emigrated 
after the days of the London Company. Mr. G. M. Tre- 
velyan’s England under the Stuarts is very suggestive on 
this point. 


September 21, 1922. 
To H. H. Harwood, Esq., 
320 E. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 
Dear Mr. Harwood: 

Thank you for your interesting letter of yesterday. 

I agree with much of what you say, but I do not think 
that the “course of human events” can be diverted by books. 
The prophet must first arise out of the fiery conflict of hu- 
man relations and announce the burning doctrine when the 
irritable tribe of book makers will rush to spread it. You 
will remember the description of the medieval Jews ag 
“asses laden with books.” I myself read many books an 
sometimes wonder how far they take me. 

Believe me, with respect, 


October 3, 1922. 
To Reginald M. Glencross, Esq., 
176 Worple Road, London, 8, W. 20, England. 
Dear Mr. Glencross: 

Thank you for your note of September 19 with the ab- 
stract of the Chancery Suit (1681), Culpeper, Ludwell and 
Corbin v. Dudley, concerning the 15 hhds. tobacco paid by 
William Dudley to Sir William Berkeley as the price of his 
pao for participating in Bacon’s rebellion in Virginia 
in 1676. 

This is an interesting side light on what was in many 
ways the most interesting episode in Virginia’s colonial 
history, and I will send it to Dr. Stanard for publication 
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in his magazine. I think, however, you are unduly indig- 
nant with the Governor. Your wrath reminds me of the 
anecdote of the naughty little Eliza Jones who was told to 
pray to God for forgiveness, and soon came back looking 
demure. In response to her mother’s question she said 
*“Yes, I asked God to forgive me and He said ‘That’s all 
right Miss Jones. I know many worser girls nor you.’ ” 


October 25, 1922. 
To Roy V. Wright, Esq., 
Managing Editor, Ratlway Age, 
Woolworth Building, New York. 
Dear Sir: 

Replying to your letter of October 24. The Southern 
maintains no automatic pension system. We have, and for 
many years have had, a numerous roll of veteran employees 
who are past active work to whom monthly allowances are 
made. These allowances are fixed and from time to time 
modified by a Board consisting of the President and the 
Vice-Presidents, which Board deals humanly with each in- 
dividual case on its merits. No continuing or vested right 
being created by the practice, no hard and fast rules have 
been formulated, nor has the experience ever been reduced 
to statistics. For the same considerations we do not care 
to make any statistical exhibit at this time. We regard 
what we do as one of the few things with which no regulat- 
ing authority has as yet interfered, and in consequence we 
cherish it as a blessed secret. 

Faithfully yours, 
(S) FAIRFAX HARRISON, 
President. 


Washington, D. C., January 4, 1923. 
To J. L. Graham, Esq., 
Traffic Manager, R. J. Reynolds Tobaceo Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Dear Mr. Graham: 
Thank you for your letter of December 30th. 

Mr. Green returned from his recent visit to Winston- 
Salem to paint to me a warm picture of the abounding in- 
dustrial vigor and prosperity of your community. What he 
heard convinced him that everybody there, high and low, 
was following the lead of the Reynolds Tobacco Company 
in making money beyond the dreams of avarice. He ob- 
served, too, that our local railway people were alert and 
successful in their service, and concluded that perhaps the 
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Southern was contributing something to the suecess and 
progressive prosperity of the community. 

As Mr. Green told me this, I rejoiced in my heart, but I 
could not hélp likening the Southern to a patient ass who, 
by carrying his burdens, aids his master to make a gener- 
ous living and is rewarded by being fed just enough to keep 
him alive and up to his work. 

I am glad you appreciate that one of the considerations 
in my varidus vain efforts to clear away the present pas- 
senger station at Winston-Salem has been to enlarge our 
freight terminals to the end that we may handle your large 
freight business more economically on our own account and 
more expeditiously on yours. I hope also you appreciate 
that I have resolutely marched up to the station problem 
twice, only to be beaten back by Winston-Salem herself; 
first by the rejection of Mr. R. J. Reynolds’ plan, and, sec- 
ond, by persuading the North Carolina Railroad Commis- 
sion to enter their remarkable order last summer. That last 
document agreed, you will recall, that we might build a 
“million dollar’ municipal monument at Wheeler Street; 
at which the Chamber of Commerce might “point with 
pride” as the attained objective of a “drive,” with the un- 
derstanding that no one would use it as a passenger sta- 
tion; but that for practical, not to say sordid, use we were 
required to provide two passenger stations elsewhere in 
town: If it had not been paralyzing in its effect, this order 
would have been as whimsical as a page of Mark Twain. 

Quite frankly, this cumulative experience has not only 
discouraged me in my efforts to do something constructive 
at Winston-Salem; but I have a hardening of the arteries 
whenever the continued prosperity of that community is 
brought home to me. It does seem fair that the Southern 
also should make some profit for its years of work. We have 
celebrated “general public week” and “shippers’ week’’ and 
every other special interest except “stockholders’ week.” 
You know that in twenty-eight years the Southern has 
earned practically 100% on its common stock and has never 
paid a dividend to the common stockholder. Every cent 6f 
that one huridred and eight millions of profit, earned in the 
sweat of our faces, has been turned back to the public by 
reinvestment in additions and betterments: What other in- 
dustry can or dare say this? It is an illustration of the topsy 
turvy state of public opinion on railroads that I confess so 
much and eoritinue to hold my job. 

As you eash a Reynolds’ dividend check, the Christinds 
Spirit may move you to agree that the time has come to let 

the Southerh’s stockholders share in the wealth of the South, 
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which they have done as much to create as any other band 
of investors. If that is to be accomplished, their money 
must be spent where it will yield not only a “fair return,” 
but such a profit as is expected by a manufacturer. 

With hearty reciprocation of the compliments of the sea- 
son, including all good wishes for mutual aid in producing 
dividends, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
(8S) FAtmRrax HARRISON, 


January 27, 1923. 
To W. W. Scott, Esq.,. 
Library, Supreme Court of Appeals, Richmond, Va. 

Dear Mf. Scott: 

I have at once enjoyed and benefited by your pleasant 
note of January 20th. 

hank you cordially for your criticism on my Cadwa- 

lader Jones paper, which I am noting for corrections in the 
reprint in the book of local records I am putting together. 

You plumb fundamental questions. What is truth? Cer- 
tainly no human testimony attains it, for when did two men, 
present at the same event, see the same thing? “History” is 
hata they afterwards agreed they had seen. “All men are 
jars.” 

It will give me pleasure to accept your invitation to call 
on you when I am again in Richmond. Meanwhile, I am, 
with respect and esteem, 


. March 30, 1923. 
To Dr. W. G. Stanard, 

_ Virginia Historical Society, Richmond, Va. 

Dear Dr. Stanard: 

I enclose the title of a little French book I have found 
in the Library of Congress, to which is appended a trans- 
Jation of a paragraph of the text. All told, this is one of 
the most amusing bits of Virginiana I have seen. 

Is the book generally known? If not, a translation of 
some of it would make you a lively article, say the descrip- 
tions of life at Rosegill when Lord Howard of Effingham 
was in residence there, of the effect on the Gallic mind of 
seeing the General Court in boots and swords, of the con- 
sumption of potables at a wedding, of a charming vagabond 
lordling residing in the colony to escape his creditors, of 
the effort of everybody in Virginia who had any unprofit- 
able land to sell it for a long price “in charity” to the Huge- 
nots, of the astonishing contrast between the aspect of 
the outside and the inside of a plantation house, etc., ete. 

Would you like to have a paper on it? 
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August 7, 1923. 
To BE. G. Swem, Esq., 
William & Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. 
Dear Mr. Swem: 

I have written Mr. Scott that I read his paper, on Spotts- 
wood’s expedition, with pure delight, and now congratulate 
you on having got it out of him. 

My friend, Mr. C. E. Kemper, has stretched his imagina- 
tion on behalf of the Germanna colony in claiming for them 
the discovery of Swift Run Gap. For your personal in- 
formation I enclose copy of a letter I have written him on 
that subject. 

I note also the Munro genealogy. The evidence that the 
Andrew Munro who was in Maryland and later in Virginia 
was identical with the Andrew named in the Scottish pedi- 
gree does not convince me. But, curiously enough, my 
brother, who now owns a Munro house in Scotland (“‘Tean- 
inich,” near Alness) told me some time ago that the Scots 
family claim President Monroe as a kinsman. This claim 
is perhaps weakened by a claim also of the Doctrine which 
John Quincy Adams indited, but it is interesting. I have 
asked my brother to write a note on the question and, if he 
does, I will send it to you. 


October 18, 1923. 
To Miss Charlotte H. Noland, 
Foxcroft, Middleburg, Virginia. 
Dear Miss Charlotte: 

Looking over some family papers the other day I found 
the enclosed evidence of a business transaction between our 
great grandfathers. It amused me and I thought it might 
amuse you because it is a good example of the working of 
the motto, “Manners makyth man,” which old William 
of Wykham gave to the two successful schoois he founded. 

Every trace of Burr Powell I have ever come upon has 
revealed him at once an able and a charming person. Here 
he was dealing with one who, I regret to say, was a prig 
and he gained his point by refusing to lose his temper. 
Knowing his man, he disarmed controversy by putting his 
ease into the hands of his opponent. 

It is amusing, too, to see that in 1816 our neighbors, the 
Baylys, were true to form, playing a part necessary in every 
well constructed melodrama. 

Piease put the letter in the enclosed envelope when you 
have read it. 
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October 20, 1923. 
Pe elues Piercy, Esq., 
8, Gayton Road, Hamstead, N. W. 3, 
ede England. 
Dear Sir: 

Thank you cordially for your polite and interesting letter 
of October 6th about the Seidens. 

I fear that I owe the honour of your correspondence to a 
misunderstanding, for I am not a genealogist nor even a 
specialist. I compiled the two books about the Carys to 
carry out a design of my grandfather and a cousin of the 
succeeding generation, both of whom collected material for 
such books. My work was thus a tour de force for I have 
no special qualification for such studies, and so, I regret to 
say, no ability to respond to your queries. 

I am for this reason taking the liberty of sending your 
letter to Dr. Lyon G. Tyler, who is an authority on Virginia 
families and who put together the notes on the Seldens in the 
William & Mary Quarterly, which he founded and long ed- 
ited. He may be interested to supply or elicit some informa- 
tion about Joseph Selden’s duel. 

Believe me, with respect and all good wishes, 


November 15, 1923. 
John Stewart Bryan, Esq., 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Dear Stewart: 

I understand that Drinkwater’s Robert E. Lee was 
roundly castigated by the critics in Richmond. If you have 
the clippings will you be good enough to lend them to me. 
to be promptly returned? 

I went to see the play in Washington last night. It is 
not a great play, but it is undeniably what the Greeks meant 
by tragedy. It does not purport to be photography, but, 
like any work of art, seeks to convey the moral impression 
of the artist in the presence of a spiritual phenomenon. It 
is history rather in the sense of Thucydides than of the re- 
porter. The characters are symbols. The poignancy of the 
effect upon the audience is proof to me that Drinkwater has 
met, somewhere in the realm of faerie, the wandering soul 
of our disinherited Southern peopie. That he has translated 
his emotion into English rather than into American gives 
piquancy to the flavor, as a Rhenish wine is the better for 
being served in Venetian glass. 

I eame away painfully aware of the failures of the play, 
but bent under its strength. Most of all perhaps, I was 
conscious of what that great contest meant to us of this 
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generation. If the war between the states freed the negro, 
it made slaves of us, for it taught us to hug to our bosoms, 
now for three generations, memories which have been trans- 
lated into the prejudices which still bar for us the access to 
the free congresses of the soul. 


November 30, 1923. 
To J. Russell Smith, Esq., 
Care Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Smith: 
Thank you for telling me that there is ready for pub- 
lication a modern scientific study of the natives of the Vir- 
ginia tidewater. 


now help. I know, indeed, of several important studies, con- 
stituting valuable “secondary” authorities for Virginia his- 
tory, which are similarly awaiting the aid of a midwife. 

My own first interest is, however, in preserving and re- 
producing the surviving colonial source records before they 
disappear, and any “pull’’ I may have on Maecenas must 
be exerted to that end. 

Believe me, with kind regards, 


January 8, 1924. 
To H. C. Groome, Esq., 
Warrenton, Virginia. 
Dear Groome: 

I duly received, *and must apologize for not sooner ac- 
knowledging, your graciousness in sending me an example 
of the engraved portraits of the third Lord Fairfax (the 
Parliamentary general) founded on the Hoskins miniature. 

I agree with you that the sixth Lord Fairfax exhibited 
neither the features nor the characteristics of his York- 
shire ancestors, but I do not think he was a Culpeper. He 
had none of the characteristics of that virile race. My 
guess is that he took his character and his appearance from 
his Dutch grandmother. In that connection the picture of 
him you published does little credit to the original portrait 
now in the Masonic lodge at Alexandria. It looks as if it 
was derived from the caricature in Fairfax Court House. 

Believe me, with best wishes for the New Year, 


January 24, 1924. 
Alexander W. Weddell, Esq., 
Virginia House, Richmond, Virginia. 
Dear Mr. Weddell: 
Thank you for your letter of January 21st. 
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I do not want to be finical, but I have already told you 
that when the scope of your plans suddenly assumed inter- 
national proportions I suffered a sudden chill; and since 
have crystallized that emotion in a definite opinion as to 
the risks incident to the portrait loans. As I see the ques- 
tion, it is not merely a matter of strict legal liability, but 
of moral responsibility. If you were dealing with business 
people, a business arrangement would suffice; but you are 
dealing in a large part with Virginians about their heir- 
looms; and every Virginian knows, or of right ought to 
know, what that means. In case of loss (which God forbid, 
and I certainly do not anticipate in view of the admirable 
precautions arranged) we should not hear the end of it. 

I appreciate that some of you feel that the interest of 
the exhibition warrants assumption of that remote risk. 
Speaking for myself, while I regard the exhibition as inter- 
esting, I do not regard it as sufficiently interesting to partic- 
ipate in such a risk; and, with all respect, I believe there are 
others whose names are included in the general committee 
iad might have the same feeling, if the case was atated to 

em. 

I venture, then, to press my suggestion; that in matters 
of business (such as assuming contracts and particularly 
in giving the owner of a portrait the proposed guaranty of 
insurance, etc., as you have now admirably amended it) a 
separate letter head be used which shall show only the 
names of the Executive Committee; and that you reserve 
your merely decorative list for merely decorative purposes. 
A lawyer’s interpretation does not help me in this matter. 

If you think it necessary in the greater interest of the 
plans to exhibit the names of the general committee on the 
contract, then, with all respect, I must ask that my individ- 
ual name be left out of the committee. 


, March 10, 1924. 
To Worthington C. Ford, Esq., 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Fenway, Boston. 
Dear Mr. Ford: 

Thank you for your letter of March 3rd, propounding a 
plan to make available for distribution photostat positives 
of the surviving files of the Virginia Gazette. 

In response to your suggestion, I have enlisted a syndi- 
cate of members of the Virginia Historical Society (Messrs. 
John Stewart Bryan, Henry W. Anderson of Richmond, and 
myself), who will together subscribe $750.00 to finance your 
cost of collecting photostat negatives of the newspaper in 
question, with the understanding that the Massachusetts 
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Historical Society will provide positives from such nega- 
tives to all who desire them, at cost, all in accordance with 
your letter. Please designate the collection that of the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society, and let me know when you want 
the money. 

Believe me, with kind regards and new congratulations 
upon your constructive work, 


April 14, 1924. 
S. A. Courtauld, Esq., 
8, Palace Green, London, W. 6, England. 
Dear Mr. Courtauld: 

Since I wrote you the other day acknowledging your first 
polite note, I have received that of April Znd and have read 
“Mrs. Browne’s Diary” in the Library of Congress with 
delight. It is indeed a lively record and deserves a place 
in our colonial literature alongside the diary of Mme. Riede- 
sel, the wife of the general officer commanding the Hessian 
troops which surrendered with Burgoyne at Saratoga dur- 
ing our Revolution and subsequently were interned in Vir- 
ginia until the end of the war. Both were charming women 
and suffered hardships which proved their character. Mrs. 
Browne supplies local touches which are of real vaiue to us 
on this side of the water. 

I note with interest your own links with America. I 
know “Englishtown” and its history quite well. 

Believe me, with regards, 


May 5, 1924. 
C. K. Bolton, Esq., 
The Boston Atheneum, Boston, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Bolton: 
Although I have not been successful as your ambassador 
to Baitimore, I venture in turn to invoke your help. 

I want a photograph suitabie for half tone reproduction 
of a good print of Ramsay’s portrait of John Campbell 
(1705-1784), fourth earl of Loudoun, the whilom Com- 
mander-in-Chief in America, who “like St. George on the 
tavern sign is always on horseback but never rides on.” 

Smith (British Mezzotint Portraits, pp. 389, 1848) 
shows that this portrait was engraved by John Faber, Jr., 
and Charles Spooner; and there is a reproduction of the 
Spooner print in Winsor, Narr. and Crit. Hist., 5, 506. 

Neither the Library of Congress nor the New York 
Public Library has a copy of either print, but it occurs to 
me that there must be in Boston the one Winsor used. Can 
you help me over the stile with a suggestion of its where- 
abouts? 

Believe me, with regards, 
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May 20, 1924. 
Dr. H. R. McIlwaine, 
Librarian, Va, State Library, Richmond, Va. 
Dear Dr. McIlwaine: 

As you gave me the clew on which, after nearly three 
years’ search I have located the miniature portrait of Gov- 
ernor Fauquier as a young man, you may be interested in 
the enclosed photograph of the portrait, which I have had 
painted from that miniature, to be hung in the court house 
at Warrenton. 

I believe it is the only portrait of Fauquier available in 
Virginia. I hope some day you may see it, for it makes 
quite the smartest of our colonial governors, in powdered 
hair, red coat and blue facings, with a high French look. 
Of course, it represents Fauquier when he was a youthful 
officer, and long before he came to Virginia, but does not 
seem to me to be less interesting on that account. 


June 2, 1924. 
Dr. Thomas Fitzhugh, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
Dear Dr. Fitzhugh: 

I have taken pleasure in sending you a copy of my little 
“Frenchman,” and can send another to anyone of your fam- 
ily you may name who would really care for it. 

The pleasant picture of the parties at Rosegill and Bed- 
ford were what started me to translating the book. As I 
have a dilution of the blood of Secretary Ralph Wormeley, 
which was warmed by Fitzhugh Christmas cheer, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity of sharing with you the contemporary 
record of it. 

Believe me, with respect and esteem, 


June 4, 1924, 
H. C. Groome, Esq., 
Warrenton, Virginia. 
Dear Groome: 
As it appears from your note of yesterday that there is 
“no one obviously available to make a formal presentation of 
the Fauquier portrait, I venture to suggest that formality 
be waived. The real interest is to get the portrait hung in 
the court house. As ceremony and record, the notes in your 
Bulletin ought to suffice. Of course, if our good friend Judge 
Fletcher wants to make a speech, or even to sing a tenor 
solo, there is nothing to stop him on this occasion any more 
than at the hanging of any one else who has been brought 
before his bench. But this is ribaldry! In no event do I 
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care either to officiate or to be brought into the record and 
I invoke your aid to protect both these scruples. 


July 3, 1924. 


Worthington C. Ford, Esq., 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston. 
Dear Mr. Ford: 

Thank you cordially for sending me your valuable pa- 
per on Capt. John Smith’s map of Virginia. 

I have read it with the greatest interest; the more be- 
cause in a book of local history on northern Virginia, which 
I am now printing, I have, on some of the evidence you cite, 
recorded a tentative opinion that Nathaniel Powell was the 
draughtsman of the map in question. I did not, however, 
have all the evidence you have collected, and therefore re- 
joice in this new garland of your scholarship. 

Believe me, with regards, 


August 5, 1924. 
The Rev. G. McLaren Brydon, 
Richmond, Va. 
Dear Mr. Brydon: 

May I testify to a personal pleasure that you have taken 
the occasion of editing the Gooch letters in Va. Mag., xxxii, 
209, to refute the current non-conformist libel that all colo- 
nial clergy were free livers. There were enough proven 
such, God wot, (teste John Brunskill, jr., of Hamiiton par- 
ish), but my reading of eighteenth century Virginia records 
has convinced me that the great majority of those (in the 
Northern Neck certainly, where most of them were Scots) 
were not only pious but evangelical ministers who were or- . 
naments of their cloth. 


October 28, 1924. 
Reginald M. Glencross, Esq., 

176 Worple Road, Wimbledon, 

London 8S. W. 20. England. 

* * * 

Considering the number of blind alleys you have to ex- 
plore and the number of crabbed custodians of records* 
you meet in them, it must be as great a comfort to you as it 
is to your client to come into contact with a gentleman and 
a scholar like the present parson of Loose, to whom I send 
my respectful compliments. 

* * * 


*As a result of some painful experiences with Englishmen of that 
kidney I have developed a private working hypothesis that all those 
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who have bad manners to strangers are of pure Teutonic origin and 
elaim descent from either Hengist or Horsa, while those who respond 
with prompt courtesy to interested and reasonably intelligent en- 
quirers have in their veins an infusion of Celtic blood, and can prob- 
ably show purple birth marks inherited from an original use of 
woad. 


December 10, 1924. 
John §. Patton, Esq., 
University, Virginia. 
Dear Sir: 

I have again given careful attention to your disapproba- 
tion of the management of the Southern and the specifica- 
tion of your judgment that our operating methods are in- 
competent, as expressed in your letter of November 19. 

Your suggestion that we are violating ordinances of the 
City of Charlottesville, as well as our own rules, has been 
investigated by our local officers, and I regret to have to say 
to you that they deny guilt on either charge. I fully appre- 
ciate that a busy main line railroad is not an agreeable near 
neighbor for a scholar but, with every desire to relieve your 
annoyance (a desire which has not ceased during all the 
years you have reiterated your discomfort), we find it prac- 
tically impossible to run the railroad in a ladylike way. It 
is a noisy and smoky business at best. 

Believe me, with all respects, 

Yours faithfully, 
(S)  FarrFax HARRISON. 


December 14, 1924. 
Dr. J. Hall Pleasants, 
201, Longwood Road, Roland Park, Md. 
Dear Dr. Pleasants: 

With deep appreciation of your kind letter of Decem- 
ber 10th about John Norwood, I have waited to acknow- 
edge it until I might have an opportunity to look up Gov- 
ernor Warfield’s Founders of Anne Arundel. That book 
gives me all I wanted to know of John Norwood, for it 
indicates that (like most Americans) his available record 
contains no clue to his origin. I agree with you, however, 
that his Puritanism seems to exclude him from member- 
ship in the Leckington household. 

The story of the settlement on the Severn is most inter- 
esting. I had never read before the details of what became 
of the nonconformists of lower Norfolk. Is it not curious 
that at the very moment Maryland was driving out some 
of her indigestibles to make the first seatings of the North- 
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ern Neck in Virginia, the older colony was returning the 
compliment at the mouth of Severn! 

I have ventured to send you two books of Virginia local 
history, which I trust you will accept as a new certificate 
of my respect and regard. 

Yours faithfully, 
Belvoir—December 25, 1924. 
Dearest Sally: 

Most appropriately your Christmas letter came to me 
the day before that festival—Needless to say it gave me 
the greatest pleasure, for I learned from it that you are 
happy and getting all you can out of your school, which 
after ail is what you are in Switzerland for. 

I gave your message to James and Jesse and to all the 
horses and dogs and other live stock at Belvoir who would 
wait long enough to hear it, and all gratefully and affeec- 
tionately reciprocated. We all missed you dreadfully. 
Swann’s little Rosy-May expressed the household opinion 
in the judgment that “it ain’t half Christmas without 
Miss Sally.” 

I had however a satisfactory dinner at Glen Welby in- 
cluding a plum pudding which was nearly as good as one 
of your Mother’s, even if it was Urse’s first attempt, and 
afterwards Charles and Barbara kicked me violently in the 
stomach to remind me that a good pudding is an immortal 
work of art. 

Please get a stub pen and copy a new style of PBDOMTAY: 
ing, after all you were born a lady. 

Much love from your father. 


February 2, 1925. 
Armistead C. Gordon, Esq., 
Staunton, Virginia. 
Dear Mr. Gordon: 

Your commendation of the slender historical studies 
which have been my avocation in recent years is unfaili- 
ingly kind, and greatly appreciated. I have no illusion 
about these bocks, but I have had lots of fun in my library 
during the process of compilation. 

I am really shocked at what you say of the change of 
name of “Beverley Street’ to “Main Street” in Staunton. 
It would seem that a sense of humor, if nothing else, should 
have protected you in that instance. 
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February 3, 1925. 
Professor F. J. Turner, 
2214 Van Rise Avenue, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Dear Professor Turner: 
Si you cordially for your polite note of January 
le 

I took the liberty of sending you a copy of Virginia Land 
Grants as a modest testimony of admiration for your search- 
ing essays. If you will permit me to say so, it has seemed 
to an amateur who has dipped into most of the current lit- 
erature that you have contributed the germ thought to 
American historical studies in your generation. 

The Harvard College Library has several times shown 
me courtesies, in response to which I have deposited pri- 
vately printed books there, including the one you were good 
enough to read, 

Believe me, with high respect, 


Professor C. M. Andrews, 

424 St, Ronan St., New Haven, Conn. 
Dear Professor Andrews: 

I am sincerely grateful that you took the trouble to read 
and to criticise so considerably my Virginia Land Grants. 
As a mere amateur in such studies, I have not taken myself 
seriously and for that reason did not publish; nor did I 
expect the attention of professionals. In taking the liberty 
of sending you one of the few copies printed and distributed 
(chiefly among my personal friends), I intended only to 
pay you a tribute of the respect and appreciation which 
your scholarship has inspired. 

Sowers the queries you are good enough to pro- 
poun 

1. My genealogical study of the Culpepers has not yet 
been printed. It is to appear in the Virginia Magazine in 
four installments, beginning in April next, under the style 
The Proprietors of the Northern Neck. Much of the docu- 
mentary evidence I have relied on is there assembled, par- 
ticularly all the wills. If you are interested in it, I can lend 
you a conveniently bound complete typewritten copy of the 
MS. and will be glad to do so. 

2. The will of John, Lord Culpeper, written July 3, 
1660, as he lay dying a few months after the Restoration 
(P.C.C. Nabbs, 235) contains this clause: 

“Whereas His Majesty in answer to my petition of 27 
June last hath engaged his Royal word for payment of 
£12,000 out of his first receipts for clearing of my pater- 
nal estate and towards paying fortunes to my younger chil- 
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dren (after certain legacies therefrom to younger chiidren, 
aggregating £5,500). I beg His Majesty, towards redeem- 
ing of my distressed family and estate from ruin, His Maj- 
esty will take order with his Court of Exchequer that the 
whole debt of £12,000 may be punctually paid to my exec- 
utor—My eldest son and heir Thomas Culpeper to be ex- 
ecutor.” 

There are scraps of records both public and private 
which indicate that this debt was not paid as late as 1673; 
but it is a deduction that the second Lord Culpeper’s subse- 
quent grants in relation to Virginia were based on it. The 
jusification assumed for this is the consistent recital in such 
grants of the relationship of the second Lord Culpeper to his 
father as the consideration, e. g., in his patent as Governor 
of Virginia, dated July 8, 1675: 

“For and in consideration of the many good faithful and 
acceptable services done and rendered unto us from time 
to time as well in forraigne parts as within our dominions 
by our right trusty and well beloved Thomas Lord Culpeper, 
Baron of Thorseway, eldest son and heir of our late right 
trusty and well beloved Councellor, John Lord Culpeper 
deceased, of whom memory and services wee also retain a 
gracious sence...” 

8. I admit that the phrase you cite from my page 137 
(as, indeed, many others) might have been more precise; 
but I did not intend to imply that the Virginia quit rents 
were devoted to the support of the Virginia government 
consistently after 1680. I read Dr. Bond’s book as disprov- 
ing that deduction, and I have myself found others. But I 
think the records (especially Blaythwayt Journal, which I 
have read) indicate that they were appropriated for that 
purpose for a time after 1680. 

4. I knew the distinction between “veto” and “disal- 
Jowance” of a colonial act, but alas! I find that I have used 
both words. 

5. I confess also to more typographical blunders even 
than you are kind enough to note. 

Believe me, with kindest regards, 


May 23, 1925. 

Reginald M. Glencross, Esq., 

176, Worple Road, Wimbledon, S. W. 20 

London, England. 
Dear Mr. Glencross: 

I appreciate your note of May 9th with the will of Par- 
son Edmund Culpeper of Milton, 1625. * * * I spent a month 
in Rome, in the midst of the va et vient of pilgrims—most 
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interesting and impressive. I wish you might have had my 
opportunity to see the highly coloured ceremonies of Easter 
Week, and to hear the Dominican preachers, English and 
Italian—quite the best exemplars of the art of pulpit ora- 
tory I have ever listened to. They are all brimming with 
religiosity and confidence in the future. I met, too, and 
was delighted with, the choice company of the English 
Benedictines, who are laboriously engaged on the recension 
of the Vulgate, but some of whom find time te cultivate the 
amenities of polite society and consume quantities of tea. 
Believe me, with kindest regards, 


June 25, 1925. 
To H. H. 
’ Your note this morning sounds young and cheerful and 
rejoices me who share these qualities of heart. 

On the other hand the enclosed clipping brought home 
to me anew the fact that I am morally as old as the Seven 
Wise Men; for its praise left me cold. Whether it is reac- 
tion from the overdone American practise of publicity, or 
simply an achieved philosophy more and more every year 
aN I find my rewards and rebukes in my own immortal 
soul, 


June, 1925. 
(To H. H. at Bar Harbor) 

I sympathize with your quandary about attendance on 
your aunt Jennie, but you are really needed at home; all 
goes well so far as I can see, but the household needs your 
directing hand. 

Unless you return by August 1, I shall begin a new and 
even more absorbing book! 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
Office of the President 
Washington, D. C., December 14, 1925. 
James B. Nevin, Esq., 
Editor, The Atianta Georgian and Sunday American, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
Dear Mr, Nevin: 

Thank you cordially for your note of December 12th and 
for your editorial comment upon the step forward the South- 
ern took last week. 

My own greatest pride in that action is in the fact to 
which you refer—that the South has, by its own self-reliant 
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effort, achieved the economic progress which made possible 
the present prosperity of its railroads. 
Believe me, with respect and esteem, 
Faithfully yours, 
(S) FAIRFAX HARRISON, 
President. 


December 24, 1925. 
Clark Howell, Esq 


The Atlanta Constitution, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dear Mr. Howell: 

I have just read the pleasant and considerate observa- 
tion on the Southern Railway on your editorial page of De- 
cember 22nd, and hasten to signal you the appreciation of 
those of us who are administering that property. 

During long years of hard work our confidence has been 
maintained by the cheering belief in, and constant expres- 
sion of, the destiny of our section by such architects of 
opinion as The Atlanta Constitution, and I want you to 
know, therefore, that we are grateful to you and your staff 
as fellow workers in the same vineyard. 

Believe me, with all personal good wishes of the Season, 
Yours faithfully, 
(S) Farmrax HARRISON. 


October 5, 1925. 
Reginald M. Glencross, Esq., 
176, Worple Road, Wimbledon, S. W. 20, 
London, England. 
Dear Mr. Glencross: 

J am giad to hear from you again and to know that you 
are going to Rome. You are fortunate not to have to stop 
at Canossa en route. 

“Landmarks of Old Prince William”, a privately printed 
book, without any author’s name on the title page, was duly 
deposited in the British Museum. The acknowledgment 
of the keeper of the Printed Books (No. 2616) was dated 
November 3, 1924. If it was not subsequently discarded, 
you should be able to turn it up and therein find (at p. 276 
of vol. 1) a note of all I have found in the Virginia records 
about the Edward Washingtons. You will see that there 
was one of the name in Virginia in March, 1681-2. As they 
seem to have persistently used the name Edward, that may 
be a clew, however slender. 

Should you not have done so already, it might be worth 
your while to read Mr. Fitzgilbert Waters’ notes on the 
Washingtons (in Genealogical Gleanings in England, Bos- 
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ton) if only as a stimulus to the imagination of the re- 
searcher who takes hold where others left off. 

Mr. and Mrs. Weddell have transported our friend Dr. 
Stanard into the seventh heaven by proposing to build new 
quarters for the Virginia Historical Society. I see by the 
newspapers that they intend to transport to Richmond the 
spoils of an old English abbey and build with them a replica 
of Sulgrave, the stammhaus of the ancestors of George 
Washington, all of which seems to me rather bizarre. 

Believe me, with regards, 


Washington, D. C., October 28, 1925. 
H. W. M[iller]: 

I have reviewed Mr. Mackay’s comment on the record 
of the Macon negro, John Story, and conclude that, in view 
of his long service, Mr. McKenney’s statement of his loyalty 
im the past, and the facts that he holds a service medal and 
restored the stolen money traced to him, he should be given 
the benefit of the doubt and be now reinstated. 

I do not think we can judge a negro by the same stand- 
ards of morality we apply to a white man. 

Please ask Mackay to write to Mr. McKenney, advising 
him of the facts and of this determination. wa 


Washington, D. C., September 21, 1926. 
Personal 
W. H. T [ayloe]: 

J udge Crump’s letter, like everything he does, even cas- 
ually, is illuminating. It has been a pleasure to read it. 

You have demonstrated that as early as 1830, when Jo- 
seph Martin compiled his Gazetter of Virginia, the people of 
Gloucester Court House called (as they still do) one of their 
surviving colonial public buildings a “debtors’ prison”: but 
you have not proved that imprisonment for debt was ac- 
tually practised in Gloucester in the eighteenth century. 
Undoubtedly, the law permitted it, and perhaps that law 
was invoked, but until there is proof that it was invoked, 
T am still agnostic on the subject. 

Under the act of 1711, which is in Hening, the Assembly 
built a “General Court Debtors’ Prison” in Williamsburg. 
This was the building mentioned by Parson Hugh Jones in 
his pamphiet of 1720, cited by Judge Crump. Doubtless 
there was imprisonment for debt in this building when it 
‘was new, but my reading of the colonial documents con- 
vinces me that the practice waned steadily in Virginia 
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throughout the eighteenth century, until George Mason 
gave it the coup de grace in 1776. ; : 

It is one of the glories of colonial Virginia civilization 
that the Virginia Assembly early began to think for itself, 
and, departing from English precedents, progressively mal- 
lified the medieval rigors of the common law in this as in 
other respects. The statutes in Hening reveal a steady lim- 


his debtar ; but my belief is that, more than that, these stat- 
uteg were seldom enforced after, say 1720 (statutes have 
stood unenforced before that to which Mr. Volstead gave his 
name), and my challenge to you was to disprove this my 
confidence in the enlightenment of our eighteenth century 
ancestors by citing a county record to the contrary. This 
you have not yet done. 

Kinne on Imprisonment for Debit (1842) is no authority. 
Although he correctly cited the statute law of Virginia of 
the time of his compilation, Judge Crump has shown that 
that statute law had been rendered unconstitutional in 1776 
by the Bill of Rights. 

Your file is returned. 

F. H. 


January 2, 1926. 
Lawrence Martin, Esq., 
Map Division, Library of Congress. 
Dear Mr. Martin: 
Anacostan Island. 

Referring to our conversation the other day: While a 
photostat machine has recently been set up in the State 
Library in Richmond, and I had hoped to use it te get you 
the land patents you wanted, I have run into interdepart- 
mental difficulties. In any event, photostats would scarcely 
the existing records of the earliest Virginia land register 
are not the originals, but themselves transcripts made at 
the end of the seventeenth century. Herewith, however, a 
note which I have put together as a contribution to the dis- 
cussion. 

May I express a sincere hope that the name Anacostan 
is not to be abandoned in relation to this island? We have 
too few ancient place names left on the map of this vicinity 
and some day we may realize that the history of the U. S. 
did not begin in 1776. 
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May 14, 1926. 
Dr. W. G. Stanard, 
Virginia Historical Society, Richmond, Va. 
Dear Dr. Stanard: 

The Leigh books duly reached Belvoir and, with your 
letter of April iith, have waited my return from a refresh- 
ing and stimulating holiday paseo in southern Spain. 

While in England, on my way home, I made an excursion 
into Norfolk to see the Pocahontas portrait: and was re- 
ceived with cordial hospitality (and on the footing of a 
cousin! !) by a large, respectable, and quite charming Rolfe 
connection, who cherish their Virginia tradition with that 
of a (rather mythical) crusading ancestor. 

I hope to see you before long, in any event, will write 
you promptly about your proposed Valley of Virginia num- 
ber of the Magazine. 


September 7, 1926. 
Dr. W. G. Stanard, 
Virginia Historical Society, Richmond, Va. 
Dear Dr. Stanard: 

Thank you for letting me see the letter of Patsy Jeffer- 
son Randolph to Mrs. Trist, which I return herewith. It is 
really interesting for it has punch. 

I agree with you that a real history of the Randolphs 
would be a valuable chapter of Virginia History. There is 
no one except you who has the knowledge and the perspec- 
tive to write it. 

I have grown up among Randolphs and I never knew one 
to be loved! Respected, yes; sometimes admired, but never 
loved. On the other hand, a kinsman at my house the other 
day, looking at the portrait of old William R. of Turkey 
Island, said, unexpectedly and passionately: “If God had 
been the God of Virginia, he would have blasted that man 
with sterility”. 

It is pleasant to hear of the growth of the Society’s col- 
lections under your inspiration. 


December 19, 1926. 
John Stewart Bryan, Esq., 
c/o The News Leader, Richmond, Va. 
Dear Stewart: 

The offer of Virginiana herewith returned is cryptie in 
form and does not enable me to estimate the value of the 
material. I suggest you put it in the hands of Dr. Stanard 
of the Historical Society or Dr. McIlwaine of the State Li- 
brary, and if either of them, on investigation, deems the 
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material desirable, I will] be honoured to join you half and 
half in buying the collection for $500, for account of that 
one of those institutions you elect. 

It is very good of you to endeavor to get me a look at 
the Cocke’s stud book now at Bremo. I do not know what it 
covers, but, as the Cocke’s were horse owners from old time, 
there is the chance, not to be neglected, that it may record 
something significant of horse history in the Old Dominion. 

Apropos, I was reading the other night the new edition 
of Brantome. I have always considered this to be merely 2 a 


uence of a serious review and was pleased to find much 
else in it. One who had had the acquaintance of Catherine de 
Medici, Mary Queen of Scots, Diane de Poitiers, Marguerite 
de Navarre and other noble ladies, and was himself a gentle- 
man to the finger tips, might, of course, have been expected 
to record something else; and among the many admirable 
things I found pleasant reminiscences of great horses no- 
where else remembered, including the barb ridden by Henri 
II when he met his death and which, many years later, was 
still in service during the wars of religion. That is in- 
teresting. 
I salute you with the Christmas Spirit. 


December 24, 192¢ 
E. G. Swem, Esq 

William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. 
Dear Mr. Swem: 

I heartily agree with your observation of the necessity 
of a Board of Geographic Names in Virginia. I, too, have 
noticed several of the Highway Commission signs which are 
crystallizing spellings and myopic local interpretations 
which belie local history. 


Washington, 6 January, 1927. 
Dearest Urse: 

I am deepiy disappointed that you did not get away to 
the dance in Baltimore. With all my heart I want you to 
have something like a holiday now, even a very little one 
like Mr. Midshipman Easy’s baby: and I wish I had some 
seu power to wrap you up and take you away in a paper 

ag. 

Much love, dear child, I think of you constantly. 
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January 19, 1927. 
Dr. W. G. Stanard, 
Virginia Historical Society, Richmond, Va. 
Dear Dr. Stanard: 

I have just had a note from Colonel Cornwallis of Linton 
Park, Maidstone, co. Kent, in which he tells me that he has 
“had the honour of being made a Peer in the New Year’s 
Honour list, so I hardly know my own name.” I noticed fh 
the London Times newspaper that he has taken “Cornwal- 
lis” as his title, but his difficulty in knowing who he really 
is is comprehensible in view of his family history. I thought 
you might be interested in this curious example of a typ- 
ically English phenomenon. 

Col. Cornwallis is a son of the late Fiennes Wykeham- 
Martin of Leeds Castle and so the present day representa- 
tive of that fortunate Martin family who liquidated the in- 
terest of the Culpepers and the Fairfaxes in the Northern 
Neck proprietary and have been living on the proceeds ever 
since. During the past two hundred years they have had 
a series of unexpected inheritances, both before and since 
their Northern Neck windfall, each of which has lifted them 
higher in the world, and with each of which they have 
changed their name. The new peer took the name Corn- 
wallis with the last of those inheritances only a few years 
ago. He has been for some time one of the most important 
people in Kent, a leading Tory, M. P. for Maidstone, a high 
degree Mason, master of Fox hounds, etc. 

His title stimulates the imagination also in the light of 
Parson Weems’ picturesque myth about the death of the last 
proprietor of the Northern Neck on receipt of the news of 
the surrender of the original Cornwallis to George Wash- 
ington. 

T hope you are well. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
Office of the President 
Washington, D. C., January 22, 1927. 
The Hon. H. F. Byrd, 
Governor of Virginia. 
Sir: 

Responding to your letter of January 19th: 

For thirty-three years we have constantly kept our Vir- 
ginia charter in sight and in mind, and we believe we have 
in good faith given effect to all its provisions. 

We maintain in Virginia the offices and staffs of a Gen- 
eral Superintendent and four division Superintendents, a 
General Freight Agent and other traffic officers, a general 
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testing department; as well as “work shops” at South Rich- 
mond, Alexandria and Lawrenceville, of which those at 
South Richmond and Alexandria have recently been rebuilt 
and modernized. This is what we have found to be “prac- 
ticable” in the language of the charter. 

But, more than this, the charter stipulates, as you say, 
that the “principal office” shall be “in the City of Rich- 
mond ;” defining that term as the office “at which all meet- 
ings of the stockholders shall be held.” Ever since the 
charter was accepted we have duly maintained an office in 
the City of Richmond, at which all meetings of the stock- 
holders have been held, and at which our stock is trans- 
ferred. In all our publications this has been termed the 
principal office. 

Given the scope and extent of our business, we do not 
know what other test could be applied. There was a time 
when all the “head” officers of a railroad could be housed 
in one building. Some railroads with limited responsibil- 
ities find that still possible, but not the Southern. Operat- 
ing railroads in eleven states, the Southern has found that 
practical efficiency of administration requires decentraliza- 
tion of its organization ; and thus it is that today, for con- 
vincing reasons in each case, our chief financial office is in 
New York, our chief accounting office is in Washington, 
our chief traffic office is in Atlanta, our chief freight claim 
office is in Chattanooga, and our chief operating offices are 
at Charlotte, N. C., Cincinnati and St. Louis. Nor have we 
even any single executive headquarters. The nature of 
their work requires my eight Vice-Presidents and their 
technical staffs to carry on largely in partibus. Four of 
them “live”’ (in the sense of maintaining a family) in Wash- 
ington ; the others at Cincinnati, Atlanta, St. Louis and 
New Orleans. I, myself, live in Virginia, but have offices in 
New York, Washington, Cincinnati, Birmingham and New 
Orleans. 

These facts are rehearsed to show that it is difficult to 
apply to our affairs any test of a “principal office’’ other than 
that of the charter itself, which we have literally fulfilled. 

You refer specifically to the office which we (and the 
R. & D. before us) have maintained in Washington for forty 
years. Because that office houses our accounting forces, it 
has heretofore always maintained the most numerous cler- 
ical personnel of any of our offices, but even in that case 
the process of decentralization has, since the war, reduced 
the population one-third. 

You refer also to the newspaper stories, which have ag- 
itated the Chamber of Commerce secretaries throughout 
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the South, to the effect that the federal government may ex- 
propriate our Washington office building. It now seems un- 
likely that that proposal will be pushed; at all events, the 
only bill pending in Congress specifically omits our prop- 
erty ; but if the proposal is pushed and we are expropriated, 
your letter requires me, a loyal Virginian, to say to you 
frankly that we could not expect to transfer our Washing- 
ton forces to Richmond. The geography of our system does 
not admit of our doing the most efficient accounting at Rich- 
mond, and it is with the accounting forces that such a pro- 
posal would have chiefly to do. But there is another prac- 
tical inhibition. Our accounting clerks are individually 
rooted in Washington, by long residence, by family ties, by 
ownership of homes. A recent plebiscite among them shows 
that they do not want to go to Richmond, so that if a move 
to Richmond was ordered, there would be many resigna- 
tions and more dissatisfaction and we would have to re- 
build our accounting unit, which is today one of the best 
we have. This we cannot contemplate. 
Believe me, with respect, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) FAIRFAX HARRISON. 


February 2, 1927. 
Judge, Daniel G. Grinnan, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Dear Judge Grinnan: 

On the subject of the needs of the Virginia Historical 
Society, I “view with alarm” the invasion of Virginia in the 
interest of the American Historical Society, as indicated by 
the papers herewith. I believe that a counter offensive by 
way of organized publicity as to the needs of the V. H. 8S. 
would be expedient. 

Believe me, with respect, 


May 16, 1927. 
Dr. Chas. G. Maphis, 
University of Virginia Summer Quarter, 
University, Virginia. 
Dear Dr. Maphis: 
Acknowledging your polite letter of May 1ith, I take 
pleasure in sending you my cheque for $250. as a subscrip- 


tute of Public Affairs at the University of Virginia, of the 
plans for which you were good enough to tell me last win- 
ter. I am glad to hear that the success of the proposal is 
now assured. 
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The questions for discussion on your programme seem 
highly explosive, but I believe heartily that it is a good thing 
for the nation to have places to vent the pent emotions gen- 
erated by such questions other than the syndicated and 
standard press and the partizan political platform. 

I wish you all success and shall watch the proceedings 
with lively interest. 

Believe me, with respect, 


Washington—18 May, 1927. 
My dear child [Ursula]: ear 
Your letter is sweet and I have enjoyed it—particularly 
the new assurance of your love and affection which I crave. 
I am proud of you and of all you do as is your mother, who 
told me with real emotion what you meant to her the other 
day at Belvoir. I want to see you and shall not fail at the 
end of the week. Affly. F. H. 


July 18, 1927. 
E. D. Tayloe, Esq., 
Edgehill, Shadwell, Virginia. 
Dear Mr. Tayloe: 

Thank you cordially for your hospitable and stimulating 
letter of July 16th and the renewal of your offer of help, 
originally relayed through Will Tayloe, in the matter of the 
early clean bred horses in Virginia. 

Some time ago I put together a list of the stallions im- 
ported into Virginia from 1730 down to the American Rev- 
olution, using such printed material as I could collect and 
checking it against other evidence then in hand. A copy of 
that list is sent you herewith. I am still seeking confirma- 
tion of the importation dates and identification of some of 
the earlier importers, and shall be grateful for any help you 
ean give in either of those respects, and also for your iden- 
tification of distinguished descendants of any of these 
horses. In that last respect Mr. W. J. Carter of Richmond 
has made some interesting notes. 

My purpose in all this is to put together a paper on these 
equine F. F. V.’s for the Virginia Magazine, hoping thereby 
to stimulate some qualifted horseman with the tastes of Mr. 
H. W. Smith to write a book on the subject—such a book as 
is long past due. For this consideration, I do not expect to 
carry the list or the detailed comment beyond 1776, which 
would limit the use of the Tayloe Race Book, now in your 
pious possession, to what it may contain of reference to the 
earlier horses. 

I shall hope to drive down to cali on you about the end 
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of July. Not only do I want to make your acquaintance, but 
to see Edgehill again, where so many of my own forebears 
have spent long days with their Randolph cousins. 

Believe me, with cordial regards, 


July 26, 1927. 
E. D. Tayloe, Esq., 
Edgehill Farm, Shadwell, Va. 
Dear Mr. Tayloe: 

Thank you cordially for your note of July 22nd, with 
letters and newspaper clippings which are now returned 
herewith. 

Uniess you shall meanwhile notify me that it is incon- 
venient to you, my wife and I expect to descend upon you at 
Edgehill on Friday next, (July 29th) about noon. If you 
are willing to give us lunch, we shall be grateful. We plan 
to go on to Chariotiesvilie and thence in partibus infidel- 
ium, to-wit, across the Blue Ridge, to keep engagements in 
both places. 

I shall hope to have an answer to your query about the 
Tayloe racing colors to relay to you at that time. 

Believe me, with regards, 


August 1, 1927. 
E. G. Swem, Esq,, 
College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 
Dear Mr. Swem: 

Thank you cordially for your suggestions on my horse 
list, which I am following up; and thank you aiso for an 
example of the charming William and Mary book plate, 
which I am particularly glad to have. 

If I can make up a fund, would you consider a commis- 
sion to compile a comprehensive index of the Virginia Mag- 
ler’s Quarterly? That is becoming more of a desideratum 
every day, and your work on the State Library bibliogra- 
phies seems to point to you as the man to do it. 

I was glad to see from the News Leader of last Friday 
that the highway sign committee is going to compromise 
and let us have at least some legible signs. 
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August 28, 1926. 
Dr. D. 5S. Freeman, 
The News Leader, Richmond, Virginia. 


Dear Dr. Freeman: 

By reason of my absence I did not receive until last week 
your note of August 2nd and the bound volume of your MS. 
relating to General Lee’s campaign of 1865. At once I took 
them home with me and spent a rainy Sunday yesterday 
with the book. 

Lacking critical knowledge of the facts, I can only esti- 
mate your achievement as a work of art, but on that basis I 
venture to facilitate you on reaching and sustaining a very 
high level. The style is restrained but convincing, and 
never dull. The infrequent purple patches are eloquent and 
apt. Having especial reference to the two limiting rules 
you set for yourself, as explained in the foreword, the 
method seems to me to be as effective as it is novel. I have, 
perhengli no criticism to venture, but most hearty commen- 
dation. 

When I had finished reading, I took down my Sophocles 
and read the part of the Oedipus in which the successful 
Messengers come in to pile up the tragedy, and then I turned 
to the first chapter of the Book of Job. Your subject is as 
poignant as either, and your treatment of it affected me in 
every fibre of my being, as they do. This is cited only as 
testimony that your note is high and clear. 

I predict that a great success and new reputation will 
crown your long and patient work. 


September 12, 1927. 
Armistead C, Gordon, Esq., 
Staunton, Virginia. 


Dear Mr. Gordon: 

Following my note of September 6th, I now send you a 
memo on the name of Potomac River, which I put together 
at home yesterday when I should have been at church. If 
the Ange] Gabriel notes this against me, I shall accuse you. 

Believe me, with regards, 


November 22, 1927. 


Miss Martha Berry, 
Mount Berry School, Mount Berry, Ga. 


Dear Miss Berry: 
Beeause I believe in you and your work, I would be glad 
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to encourage you in any way I can; but I do not dare take 
a new responsibility of the kind you suggest. I did that a 
year or so ago and failed miserably because my first duty 
prevented my taking any real part in the other, and I des- 
pise a dummy who “lends his name” only. As a consequence 
of this failure I have foregone several other opportunities 
which appealed to my imagination, as I must now forego 
that you offer me. 
Believe me, with enduring respect, 


oe December 20, 1927. 
Chas. G. Maphis, 


Director, Institute of Public Affairs, 
University, Virginia. 
Dear Dr. Maphis: 

I have read your letter of December 15th, about your 
Institute of Public Affairs, with lively interest. 

Please tell me what you hope to accomplish by making 
this ‘‘a permanent forum of national significance.” If it 
is chiefly and frankly to advertise the University of Vir- 
ginia, I accept its efficacy as proven and will subscribe 
again cheerfully. If, however, it is intended to have a benefi- 
cent intellectual influence upon the people of the South, the 
newspaper reports (which is all J have seen) of the pro- 
ceedings last summer give me pause. Judging by them, the 
Institute certainly proved the necessity for education as a 
mode of culture, balance and perspective, among those who 
spoke. I have no doubt many wise things were said, but 
they were not heard afar; on the other hand, many foolish 
things were said which were bruited and so encourage those 
who crave the limelight to say more foolish things. “Big 
fleas have little fleas to bite ’em.” 

Believe me, with high respect and all good wishes for 
your work, 


January 26, 1928. 
Dr. Robert A. Stewart, 
109 East Cary Street, Richmond, Va. 
Dear Dr. Stewart: 

Five years or more ago I proposed to Dr. Stanard the 
convenience to all who study Virginia history of an index 
to available genealogies of Virginia families and I offered to 
finance the cost of preparation and printing of such an index 
if he would compile it. 

The specific proposal was that I should pay him and his 
aide, Mrs. Johnston, an allowance per hour for time spent 
on the work; that I should advance the cost of printing; 
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and that the net proceeds of sale should be distributed 
(1) to reimbursement of my advances for printing, and 
(2) the surplus, if any, to accrue individually to Dr. 
Stanard. 

Dr. Stanard accepted this proposal and did much work 
in compiling the index, for which I have paid him the stip- 
ulated hourly fee. He now finds that pressure of other 
occupation makes it impossible for him to complete the 
work, though there is little left to do except to arrange and 
edit the material and see it through the press. 

With Dr. Stanard’s cordial approval I therefore now 
turn to you and invite you to take up the task and complete 
it on the terms of my original proposal to Dr. Stanard. This 
means that you will be paid an hourly fee for work on the 
material and that the profits of publication shall accrue to 
you. 

I believe this would be a useful service and that the 
pamphlet would have a considerable sale. If you agree and 
are willing, please call on Dr. Stanard, discuss it with him, 
and write me your decision. 


Washington—17 February 1928. 
Dearest Urse: 

I am distressed that you should have had another anxi- 
ety about your children. That is the price of children. I 
remember once when you were the age of Charles we 
thought we had lost you, and then came a turn and infinite 
relief during a bicycle ride your mother and I took across 
the Eastern Branch in Maryland in the season of earliest 
spring. I can smell the comfort of the warming earth com- 
bining with our surcease of fear, to this day. 

Much love, dear child, F. H., 


February 28, 1928. 
Dr. W. G. Stanard, 
Virginia Historical Society, Richmond, Va. 
Dear Dr. Stanard: 

Thank you for your note. 

Since the “nation of shop keepers” has lost her industrial 
primacy and the United States has in some measure suc- 
eeeded to it, England is not a very comfortable place for an 
American. He is apt to have his philosophy upset by hear- 
ing said of his country the same sort of things we used to 
say about England in the eighties! And so I did not go to 
England last spring and do not expect to go this. 
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May 22, 1928. 
Francis Burton Harrison, Esq., 
Teaninich House, Alness, Ross-shire, Scotland. 
Dear Frank: 

The attached letter tells the story of a plan to hold in 
Richmond next autumn an exhibition of a loan collection of 
notable Virginia portraits. 

Since the publication of my paper on your Pocahontas 
portrait, I have been asked to propose to you to permit that 
picture to be included in the exhibition. It would, of course, 
pe the feature of the collection; would interest many people; 
and would doubtless receive much publicity. 

The Committee (which represents the best and most 
responsible people Virginia can muster today, and includes 
also some New Yorkers whose names you will recognize) 
offers to bear all expense of packing and transportation, 
both going and coming, and to pay also the premium on 
any insurance you might deem necessary. Moreover, it will 
give you official and personal assurance that the picture 

shall be treasured; shall be kept and shown only in a fire- 
proof building; and shall be returned promptly. 

Will you please let me know what reply to make to this 
enquiry. 


May 28, 1928. 
Dr. Charles G. Maphis, 
Director, Institute of Public Affairs, 
University, Virginia. 
Dear Dr. Maphis: _.... 
' Responding to your polite letter of May 25th: 

I sent you last December a renewal subscription card 
for the fund to support your Institute of Public Affairs, and 
now enclose, in accordance with your request, a cheque 
($250.) in payment of that subscription. 

As I am not a publicist, and have no urge to publish my 
views on any of the subjects listed for your 1928 pro- 
gramme, I regret that I cannot accept your invitation to 
take part in any of the discussions: but I appreciate and 
thank you for the consideration of the invitation. 

Believe me, with all respect and all good wishes for con- 
tinued success in promoting the welfare of the University 
of Virginia, 
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May 25, 1928. 
Edmund F. Trabue, Esq., 
1211-25 Inter-Southern Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


Dear Mr. Trabue: 

Thank you for your friendly note of May 23rd. 

I have always said that the intelligensia of Louisville 
(meaning thereby you and Judge Humphries and your 
friends) gets more fun out of life than any other intelligent- 
sia of which I know; because you go out to look for it 
, 7 cordial and respectful compliments to you and your 

amily. 


June 20, 1928. 
John Stewart Bryan, Esq., 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Dear Stewart: 

It may not be agreeable to remember, but, speaking 
historically, Bishop Cannon is a “Virginian” de vielle souche 
as ever were Washington and Lee. His spiritual ancestors 
were in Birckenhead’s plot of 1663; in Bacon’s Rebellion of 
1676; in the Gloucester plant cutting of 1684; in the Ware- 
house riots of 1732; and in the Tory baitings of 1776. Dur- 
ing all those heroic adventures they were “bond’’, but T. 
Jefferson set them “free”. Thereafter they swarmed South 
and West, * * * Always warm of heart, emotionally gener- 
ous, and militantly loyal, they have made indomitable sol- 
diers. If they differed from Pilgrim Fathers they were 
nevertheles true puritans in their fundamentalism and ob- 
scurantism. , 

To deny them their part in making the United States 
of today would be to shut one’s eyes to the strength of the 
Democratic party and to delete William Jennings Bryan and 
Dayton from the chronicles of America. 


July 30, 1928. 

The Hon. Harry F. Byrd, 

Governor of Virginia. 
Dear Governor Byrd: 

Thank you for your polite letter of July 28th about the 
Institute of Public Affairs at the University of Virginia. 

Because Dr. Alderman and Dr. Maphis believe that it 
will be of value to the University, I have subscribed each 
year to the fund which finances this adventure; but I must 
confess I am not interested to take part. It is a garden for 
the cultivation of opinions, and the older I get the less I am 
concerned about opinions, the more about facts. 

Believe me, with respect, 
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: August 13, 1928. 
John Stewart Bryan, Esq., 
C/o The News Leader, Richmond, Va. 
Dear Stewart: 
Welcome home and thank you for your interesting note 
on your adventures. 

_ I saw in The Times what was a really engaging picture 
of you, speaking at Blackwall; and was as proud of the ap- 
Se ea of Virginia’s ambassador, as I was of what he 
said. 

I return Eustace Percy’s note and am glad to have seen it. 

The English have always captured the imaginations of 
“us rebels’; I suppose because many of them have the cul- 
ture which few of us have achieved, but nevertheless (de- 
spite one’s reaction against Hoover’s screaming statistics), 
we can thank our stars that we are no longer Englishmen, 
that we are “comers” while they are “goers”. 

God bless you for carrying the “stars and bars” so 
bravely. You have done honour to your honoured father. 


August 14, 1928. 
John C. Fitzpatrick, Esq., 
MMS. Division, Library of Congress. 
Dear Fitzpatrick: 

One of the working tools badly needed for the study of 
Virginia history, is a collection, in a single convenient in- 
dexed volume, of the text of the commissions and instruc- 
tions of the successive colonial governors of Virginia. Some 
of these documents are now in print, but scattered. All, I 
assume, are in the British transcripts in the Library of 
Congress. 

Would you be willing to undertake the compilation, un- 
der an arrangement with me? I would pay you a fee, based 
on time spent on the work, and also finance the cost of 
printing, leaving to you the profits of sale. 

I believe the book would sell to the limited extent such 
things ever sell; but the arrangement proposed would pro- 
tect you against loss. . 

Please let me hear from you. 


To H. H. 
(With enclosure] 
August 31, 1928. 
This is a good illustration of the hollowness ef Ameri- 
can reputations—mostly mythology and wind. One needs 
a deep seated philosophy to hold one’s line when a lightning 
flash reveals what the spectators are thinking. 
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ee August 28. 1928. 
To H. H. 

Your report of the children’s party was quite in your 
best de Sévigné manner and I have put it away with other 
selected annals of Belvoir for posterity. How I wish we had 
such letters from (say) Carysbrook or Vaucluse. Mr. Hey 
sent his bill promptly. I do not know whether the monkey 
himself left it but it came ‘by hand’ addressed to the ‘Hon. 
F, H. Esq.’ and I paid it by cheque today. 

It is hot again—but the world is so full of a number of 
things that makes no difference to me. 

Love to Sally’s friends & to you. F. H. 


October 1, 1928. 
John Stewart Bryan, Esq., 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Dear Stewart: 

Thank you for your letter of September 29th, for Mr. 
Brinley’s address, and your other suggestions, all of which 
will have earned consideration. 

I note with interest the News Leader article about the 
loss of the significant local names of the older Virginia 
roads. I regret that the City Editor did not seek informa- 
tion elsewhere to check that supplied to him by Mr. Shirley’s 
office, for the facts of the able Highway Commissioner are 
as inaccurate as his heart is cold to Virginia traditions. I 
do not repine at the decision for I appreciate that we live 
in an age of government in the interest of the tin can tour- 
ist, when the official emphasis is, and of right ought to be, 
on the development of our natural resources of chicken 
dinners and the promotion of the industry of filling stations. 

You gave me pleasure the other day by stopping at Bel- 
voir even for a minute. 


October 2,1928. 
Hunsdon Cary, Esq., 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Dear Hunsdon: 

I have received with interest your pamphlet arraying 
the historical record of religious intoleration, and I noted 
with approval what you said publicly on that subject at the 
University of Virginia institute last summer. 

The subject is baleful and protentous in politics in the 
South today; but so long as religion and politics are the two 
things the Southern people take passionately, I do not see 
how they can be separated. When the South tolerates two 
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political parties it wiil doubtless tolerate two religions, but 
not before. 

For myself, I subscribe to the philosophy of a recent wise 
crack by the Hon. Jimmy Walker of New York. Speaking 
publicly in Philadelphia, he remarked that the Republican 
politicians of that city would have belonged to Tammany 
had they been born in New York, and vice versa; adding, 
“we are all God’s children and I do not believe in taking 
party politics too seriously.” 

I salute you with friendship and respect. 


October 18, 1928. 
E. C. Swem, Esq., 

College of William & Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 
Dear Swem: 

Thank you for your note and for the progress report on 
the Index, which is just what I wanted for distribution 
among the subscribers. 

I am particularly glad to have Mrs. Erlanson’s valuable 
pamphlet recording the results of Mr. E. J. Grimes’ botaniz- 
ing in the Peninsula. This is a curious testimony to the fame 
of Banister, Clayton and Mitchell; which is greater in Eu- 
rope today than that of all but a few of Virginia’s statesmen 
and soldiers. The rewards of science may be posthumous, 
but they are enduring. 


December 12, 1928. 
A. Leo Weil, Esq 


720-724 Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

Responding to your polite letter of December 10th. 

It should not be difficult to collect all the references to 
the Brent estate “Peace”, at the mouth of the Aquia, and 
the subsequent commerce transacted there, in the familiar 
and easily accessible sources of Virginia colonial history 
(Hening’s Statutes, the Calendar of State Papers, A. & W. 
I etc. etc.) as well as in the surviving seventeenth century 
records of Stafford, but that would take time and research. 

T have, myself, never seen the name “Aquia City” in any 
of those records, but I recall that the mouth of Aquia ap- 
that Giles Brent fled from Maryland with his indian bride 
and established himself in the wilderness, giving his house 
its pleasant name in contrast to the turmoils of Maryland 
politics. This was in 1646, ten years before the Virginians 
came up the Potomac to patent lands. Again, that same 
“Peace Point” of Aquia was designated a town site in Cul- 
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peper’s town act of 1680; but it does not appear that any 
town was built and the designation was superseded by the 
Acts of 1691 & 1705 in favor of Petomac Neck (Marlbor- 
oughtown. ) 

For this last consideration I do not think that you will 
find that the piace was ever of such commercial importance 
as you have been told. Certainly after 1730 the important 
mart on the Potomac was the Scottish factory on the Quan- 
tico, where Dumfries later arose. My guess is, that you 
will find, after you have penetrated the Virginia foible for 
mythology, that most of the warehouses, etc., to the ruins 
of which you refer, were built after 1842, when the R. F. & 
P. Railroad established, on Aquia, its terminus and a con- 
nection with the Washington steamboat. 

Believe me, with best wishes, 


January 1, 1929. 
The Hon. A. J. Montague, 
House of Representatives. 
Dear Mr. Montague: 

Responding to your polite letter of December 21st: 

I know, well, Captain J. W. Mosby and his present status, 
as I try to know something of all our oldest employees, in a 
decently parental but not at all a sentimental or socialistic 
way. 

We have no “pension” system because we do not believe 
in such things; our standards being the old fashioned ones 
of Thrift and the Fifth Commandment. 

The present plight of this worthy old man (to whom, 
with all respect, his job has always been as “faithful” as 
he has ever been to it) has had our careful and interested 
consideration. The aliowance made to him by our Veteran 
Employees’ Relief Board (over which I myself preside) is 
an extraordinary grant in view of his present distress. It 
is the maximum allowed in such cases and is not expected 
to provide support, for we do not deem that to be cur duty. 

Believe me, with respect, 


Washington, 8 January 1929. 
Dearest Urse: 

I am really grieved by the news that old Monon is gone. 
He was not only a great horse but a large part of your young 
life. If you can perpetuate Monon and your own youth for 
$250 it is a bargain which some day will seem better to 
you than it does to-day. The thought gives me the greatest 
pleasure, for the horse as well as my dear child means 
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pomevhing to me: IJ hope Mrs. W. rises to her opportuni- 
ities. 


Much love & sympathy, dear child. F. H. 


January 31, 1929. 
Alexander W. Weddell, Esq., 
Virginia House, Richmond, Virginia. 
Dear Mr. Weddell: 

It would be a pleasure to oblige you by undertaking to 
prepare a notice of Pocahontas and her portrait for your 
catalogue; but, to my regret, that is impossible; for, as I 
told you, my schedule does not permit me to take on any ad- 
ditional obligation during the coming month. 

The paper should not be difficult. A quotation of Capt. 
John Smith’s letter to Queen Anne, of Denmark, consort of 
dames I, in 1616, and several paragraphs from Beverley’s 
History of Virginia (which contains all that is authentic), 
together with a line or two from Oldmixon for colour, would 
seem to suffice for biography; while my paper in Va. Mag. 
several months ago contains all that is known of the por- 
trait, and could be summarized in another paragraph. 


Washington, D. C., March 12, 1929. 
H. W. M.: 

I regret that I shall not be at your general meeting of 
managing officers this month, for I should like to recom- 
mend to them that they get and read a book by Voltaire 
calied Candide, and learn from it what is likely to happen 
to those who beguile themselves by optimism in a col 
world. The point of this literary advice is that my observa- 
tion during the recent full years of comparative prosperity, 
such as none of us ever knew before the Great War, sug- 
gests to me that some of our managing officers, like many 
of our employees, have come to assume that the pleasant 
things of life are to be had for the asking. 

I do not have to say to you that the quintessence of 
management is by taking thought to ascertain what you 
can have and then make that do the job required of you. 
I do say, however, that we must now apply that generaliza- 
tion to our actual situation. Because for two successive 
years the volume of our revenues has been shrinking 
(slightly it is true, but actually shrinking) and there is no 


to record another shrunken year, it behooves us to get down 
to realities. 

It is our pride that railroads were the inventors and 
original practitioners of what is called mass production: 
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namely, before any other industry they learned that profits 
were possible from the narrowest margins provided only 
units of production could be progressively multiplied; but 
it is a fair question how much management has had to do 
with our recent profits, and how much those results have 
been due to the lavish expenditure of new capital, and to 
a general industrial activity which has multiplied our units 
for us. Despite the paeans we have all heard of the new 
efficiency of American railroad management, my guess is 
that the economist who knows what he was talking about 
will ultimately find that we of the present generation have 
not yet shown ourselves to be so much better men than our 
fathers, as we have been told we are; that we have had a 
are part of our greater success handed to us on a gold 
plate. 

On the other hand, the opportunity to show that we are 
really efficient is now knocking at our doors ; for the real 
test of efficiency of management comes when the units are 
shrinking, and that is now. To realize this opportunity, I 
must say frankly that we shall have to make adjustments. 
The comfortable habits of the past few years must be 
changed. The boys know that I have confidence in them; 
but I confess that some of the recent recommendations, as 
to what they must have, persuade me that there are other 
kinds of heady beverages in circulation than corn liquor. 
Such a thing as moral intoxication is a familiar phenome- 
non. It may not be necessary for me to give warning as to 
the practical consequences of violation of Rule G; but it 
does seem necessary for me to say at this time that that 
rule applies as much to moral as to physical indulgence. 


March 18, 1929. 
Dr. Robt. A. Stewart, 
1815 Hanover Avenue, Richmond, Virginia. 
Dear Dr. Stewart: 

Thank you for letting me see the last installment of 
your index proof before I get away tonight. 

I note particularly the item concerning the Cary family 
and will be obliged if you will delete certain separated items 
and consolidate them in one, as follows: 

(Devon, Bristol & James River) Sally Cary 1915; The 

bs al Carys 1919; The Devon Carys (two vols.) 

T wish particularly to have my name omitted : It is no- 
where to be found on any of the three books in question. 
This is a protective coloration against the good ladies who 
write to ask you to tell them about their great grandmothers 
so that they can join the Colonial Dames. 
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May 9, 1929. 
Dr. Chas. G. Maphis, 
Director, Institute of Public Affairs, 
University, Virginia. 
Dear Dr. Maphis: 

Your letter of March 20th, inviting me to take a piace 
in the program of your Institute of Public Affairs next 
summer, has awaited my return from beyond seas. 

In a world in which much is said and so many opinions 
are expressed I have for some years kept my mouth shut and 
for that consideration regret that I cannot undertake the 
paper you are good enough to propose to me. 


May 9, 1929. 
Mrs. Lake 


534, So. McLean Street, Memphis, Tenn. 
Dear Cousin Stella: 

Thank you cordially for your pleasant letter of May 1st, 
which I find awaiting me on my return from a holiday be- 
yond the seas. 

I regret that I cannot accept your challenge to take up 
the pious duty to pursue genealogically our McKnight for- 
bears. That would be an honourable duty for anyone, but 
my heart is not, and never has been, in genealogical inquiry 
and I could not undertake one with gusto. 

I am grateful to you for sending me a copy of Parson 
Brand’s letter of 1898. He was an extraordinarily interest- 
ing man. If you have not seen it and are interested, it 
might be worth your while to write to the Maryland Histor- 
ical Society (Baltimore) for a copy of their Magazine which 
contains a brief autobiographical account of his early years 
in Maryland, when he was in charge of the old church of 
Anne Arundel County. It was published several years ago. 

I trust you and your family are all well. My talk with 
you and them, was, for me, the crest of the evening of our 
party in Memphis last autumn. 


May 9, 1929. 
The Hon. Thomas P. Stoney, 
Mayor of Charleston. 
Dear Mr. Mayor: 

By reason of my absence your pleasant letter of May Ist 
has just come to my attention and I hasten to acknowledge 
it with appreciation of the sentiment which dictated it. 

We have no immediate plan or purpose to remove the 
wrought iron gates from the Aiken house. Your informa- 
tion as to a disposition of them is in error; but, for con- 
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siderations hereinafter stated, it may become necessary to 


On the other hand, we have already removed the wains- 
coting from one of the rooms and have incorporated it into 
one of the offices of our new office building now under con- 
struction in Washington. Our purpose in doing this was to 
do honour to Charleston, and, especially, to the memory of 
Mr. Aiken as one of the promoters and the first President 
of the South Carolina railroad, and I hope that when the 
building is completed you and Mr. Alston Deas will pay us 
the compliment of a call and form your own judgment 
upon the measure of our respect. 

For this new office building we have collected from all 
over cur System such testimonies of the beginnings of rail- 
roading in the South as have survived in our hands, in 
every case rescuing them from base uses into which they 
had fallen through the vicissitudes of railroad history and 
restoring them to consideration. 

As our expectation is that the Aiken house cannot long 

be maintained, even for the uses to which it has now been 
devoted for a generation, it seemed to us, after inspecting 
the old rooms which have been transferred from historical 
houses to museums in various parts of the country, that it 
was better for the fame of Charleston that some mem- 
orabilia of the part the Aiken house has played in railroad 
history should be preserved where they will be kept fresh 
and sweet to testify for Charleston, than that they should 
be destroyed and scattered, as is the fate of the materials 
of so many old houses which are rased to make way for 
what is called “progress.” 
’ Tf it had been possible to maintain the Aiken house in- 
tact as a gentleman’s residence, or even aS a museum, we 
should not have touched it, but, unfortunately, the situation 
of that house in relation to our Charleston property makes. 
such preservation impossible. 

In this situation, we shall be glad, if the Society for the 
Preservation of old Dwellings so desires, to dedicate the 
gates of the Aiken house for transfer to another site in 
Charleston where they may be preserved as public property. 

Believe me, with respect, 


May 18, 1929. 
To Francis Burton Harrison, 
Teaninich, Alness, Scotland. 
The Virginia Fitzhughs, like seventeen year locusts 
are now spending a period of decent rest under ground 
while they rehabilitate the family fortunes. Their whilom 
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grandeur has faded, to the great comfort of at least one of 
them—my neighbour. Him I met on the road yesterday. 
He stopped me to try to sell me a disreputable colt with a 
wind puff as big as my hat. I retorted by asking him if he 
would take in trade two soup tureens and eighteen plates 
which had once belonged to an English Fitzhugh. I regret 
to say that he was profane. “My God,” he said (in part) 
“and I have only just succeeded in getting my mother to sell 
all the junk in our household, accumulated by two centuries 
of slavery to respectability, on the ground that we are, hap- 
pily, impoverished and can live without anything material. 
Soup tureens! Why not hoop skirts?” 
May 21, 1929. 

J. W. Beatson, Esq., 

Secretary, National Economic League, 

6 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Dear Sir: 

Acknowledging receipt of your polite letter of May 13th, 
I regret that I cannot consistently accept election as a mem- 
ber of the National Council of The National Economic 
League. I have never taken part in any of the many organ- 
izations, similar to The National Economic League, intended 
to crystallize and promote opinion on public questions, and 
as I have declined membership in several of them I cannot 
fairly now make an exception. 

Believe me, with respect, 


June 10, 1929. 
Hunsdon Cary, Esq., 


Richmond, Virginia. 
Dear Hunsdon: 

I duly received your note of May 15th about the interest 
of Mrs. J. A. Webb in the grave of Miles Cary. Now I 
have from her another letter, which I venture to send you 
herewith so that you can give her proposal such attention 
as you désire. 

My own inclination would be to say to the lady that 
everyone of us had about. 600 contemporary ancestors in 
the time of Miles Cary; that it would require some effort 


to mark all their graves; and be undemocratic to discrim- 
inate. 


June 14, 1929. 
Judge Daniel Grinnan, 
1005 E, Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
Dear Judge Grinnan: 


Your draft letter to Governor Byrd is admirable in 
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form and sentiment, but I regret my inability to go along 
with the proposal it contains. Being by principle an indi- 
vidualist, I lament the growing tendency of all our social 
activities to look to the government (federal or state) for 
fmancial support. Such support is one thing from a royal 
government, but quite another thing in democracy. 

I fear that if the Society once becomes a pensioner of 
the State, its ability to help itself will wither. It has 
seemed to me that the Society has suffered from what is 
now called, in the jargon of “psychology” an inferiority 
complex ; that if it should go boldly before the public with 
dignified invitations for private support it could and would 
secure it. My point is illustrated by the success in that 
respect of other associations which have in recent years 
promoted “historical” tradition in Virginia, notably, the 
Kenmore Association. That success has seemed to me to 
be largely one of method. The Virginia Historical Society 
could make an appeal which has 1,000 times the drawing 
power. 

Believe me, with respect, 


June 26, 1929. 
Judge Daniel Grinnan, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Dear Judge Grinnan: 

Thank you for your note of yesterday. I am sorry to 
hear your news of our friend Stanard. 

f Dr. Tyler needs stuffing for the October magazine 
and invites my help I will try to compound some onion 
and sage; but I have nothing in hand which is “important 
and interesting”. Indeed, I had about concluded that my 
pottering in such things should cease. 


August 28, 1929. 
To H. H. 

L’abbe Dimnet, the most agreeable writer of contempo- 
rary French says that the art of thinking today consists in 
clipping from newspapers se that one may read without 
being disturbed by banalities. That has been my practice 
& I send you another dose. 
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September 26, 1929. 
George Cole Seott, Esq, 
Richmond, Virginia: 
Dear Cole Scott: 

I have received today from the William Byrd Press a 
large mass of galley proofs of your proposed noble volume 
commemorating the Portrait Exhibition last spring. 

I note that your editor deems that my paper, which is 
included, is inadequate as an introduction in that it does 
not tell the story of the exhibition; that it is, moreover, 
“very unwise”: in that it lacks “good publicity” for Vir- 
ginia; and its ribald tone will “hurt the sale of the book.” 

{ cordially accept all this criticism in the spirit in which 
it is made. The real difficulty is that I did not understand 
what your editor evidently wants, for if I had understood 
1 should have resisted your persuasion, because I am 
neither interested in that sort of didactic publication, nor, 
indeed, qualified to contribute to it. Certainly I did not 
appreciate that I was to contribute to a bookselling under- 
taking. 

For all these considerations, I now suggest again, as I 
did last spring, that my paper be deleted and that you sub- 
stitute for it something else from another pen. 

T hope you had a good summer. 


October 2, 1929, 
The Rev. Clayton Torrence, 
Princess Anne, Maryland. 


Dear Mr. Torrence: 

I wish I might help you in response to your note, for I 
have the will to do so; but, like most people educated in the 
law, I have made a practice of destroying my notes after I 
have finished a job, so as to go on to the next with a clear 
eonseience. In a genealogist this would be a crime for in 
that pleasant game of hide and seek one never knows what 
may turn up, if one continues his interest; but I have never 
qualified as a genealogist. 

Nicholas Fairfax: I have long known the Maryland 
records of the worthy of that name who died on the voyage 
out, with the First Supply; but have never had occasion to 
run him down. He was doubtless of the Gilling Castle 
Fairfaxes, who were Catholics and iterated the name Nich- 
olas. One of them is recorded by Hotten as commanding 
the ship Fairfax in the Virginia trade in, I think, 1679. 

Dizon of Bristol: My reading of the Bristol records left 
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me with a memory of this family in Bristol contemporary 
with the Carys, but I do not recall any intermarriage. 
Believe me, with respect and esteem, 


October 21, 1929. 
Joseph D. Mason, Esq., 
Masoncroft, Elmsford, New York. 
Dear Mr. Mason: 

Thank you for your note. 

I have some rather full notes differentiating the early 
Smiths in Virginia, but none which will aid you in your 
pious efforts to establish in England the origin of that 
picturesque worthy, Lawrence Smith of Gloucester, who d. 
1700, and who is supposed to have derived from Devon. 

The labors of Drs. Tyler and Stanard in the surviving 
Virginia records may now be said to have exhausted those 
sources genealogically; my philosophy is that nothing more 
is likely to be found in Virginia to transport Virginia fami- 
lies across the sea. Lacking some surviving familiar mem- 
orabilia which may provide the clue, the effort now is to 
find in England a record referring to an immigrant in Vir- 
ginia. Many such turn up from time to time. I recognize 
that the search for a Nicholas Smith may be difficult. 

I shall of course be pleased to examine the genealogical 
studies you so graciously offer me for that purpose. 

Believe me, with best wishes, 


October 21, 1929. 
Mrs. H. W. Miller, 
2503 Thirtieth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mrs. Miller: 

I sent you word the other day that the place name “Fin- 
castle” was derived from Lord Botetourt’s estate in 
England. That is the statement of Long’s Virginia County 
Names, which I have usually found accurate. 

But after I sent you the message I thought that the ex- 
planation sounded fishy: Fincastle is evidently a Celtic 
name, and Lord Botetourt (a Berkeley) was an English- 
man. So I looked, when I got home on Saturday, in my 
British gazeteer and found that “Fin” is a bourn (or 
stream) in Perthshire (Scotland) and “Fincastle” the site 
of an ancient fort upon it. Turning then to the peerage 
record of Lord Botetourt, I could not find that he had any 
relation to Seotland; but, going a step further, I did find 
that Lord Dunmore, the last royal governor of Virginia, 
brought the name Fincastle with him to America; for the 
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earls of Dunmore are Viscounts Fincastle. So there you 
are. 

Virginia named two frontier counties after Lord Dun- 
more (Dunmore & Fincastle) after the battle of Point 
Pleasant, when he was admired; and later suppressed both 
names when he was hated. 


November 26, 1929. 
R. H. Aishton, Esq., 
President, American Railway Association, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Aishton: 

Responding to your circular letter of November 25th, I 
send you a summary statement of our “construction” or 
betterment programme for 1930 in order that the items 
may be included in the aggregate figures you are to fur- 
nish to the President. 

We have strong scruples of policy against the practice 
of declaring these figures publicly and, as you may know, 
have never furnished them before. We believe that under 
normal conditions such promises do more harm than good 
to the railroad interest, engendering by their stupendous 
aggregates a belief in the public mind that the railroads 
are ‘made of money” and can, if only they will, respond 
to any demand. We make a practice, therefore, of report- 
ing what we have done—never what we are going to do. 

In the present situation I feel justified in making an 
exception to this rule in aid of what the President seeks 
to accomplish; but I must still stipulate that our figures 
shall not be published individually. 

Yours faithfully, 
(8) FAIRFAX HARRISON. 


November 30, 1929. 
G. Andrews Moriarty, Esq., 
Reynolds House, Bristol, R. 1. 


Dear Sir: 

It would be a pleasure to be of service to you, but I 
fear that it was under a misapprehension that you did me 
the honour of writing your interesting letter of November 
23rd about the Danby-Goodrich family. I am not a gen- 
ealogist and have no general knowledge of that mystery; 
nor have I any information not now available to you about 
the Goodrichs. My guess is, however, that you will have 
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difficulty in following that line after you shall have checked 
Dr. Tyler’s note of the Essex deed of 1763. 

Virginia pedigrees are elfish things today. Some of the 
least interesting are in panoply of evidence, and others 
which have historical significance are tantalizing in their 
nakedness. The test of difference seems to be the survival 
of some private evidence, for the public rcords have suffered 
such losses that they now serve principally as mémoires 
pour servir. 

If you shall stop in Washington on your way to Rich- 
mond it will give me pleasure to receive you at the Seuth- 
ern Railway office, McPherson Square. 


Washington, D. C., 6 December, 1929. 
(To His Grandson, Charles Baird.) 


Dear Charles: 

I feared that at camp last summer they had taken out 
of you, with your tonsils and your appendix, also your pen: 
and I am glad to be assured you can atili write. 

It was a great pleasure to me, dear boy, to see you last 
Sunday. I wish it might be oftener. 

Your g. father. F. H. 


December 6, 1929. 
Dr. C. G. Chamberlayne, 
R. F. D. No. 2, Richmond, Va. 


Dear Dr. Chamberlayne: 

Thank you for your letter of December 4th. 

I believe, and ever since I began to feel my way around 
among the surviving Virginia records I have believed, that 
the printing of the Vestry Books and parish registers is 
vitally necessary to a fair understanding of eighteenth 
century Virginia; to a breaking down of current mythology 
and the observation of a civilization in the round. 

When, then, Judge Grinnan said your “Christ Church 
Middiesex”” publication had invoived you in a deficit, I 
made the proposal of which Judge Grinnan advised you, in 
the hope that it might “start something” which would give 
you the assurance to go on with your valuabie and unselfish 
work, and I now send you my cheque for $250 to start the 
“deficit fund”, and I hope you will accept it as a contribu- 
tion to the preservation of Virginia history. 

IT am delighted to hear that the Kingston Parish book is 
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forthcoming and that you are meditating publication of 
your own family civil war papers. 
Believe me, with respect, 


December 13, 1829. 
Lewis S. Haslam, Esq., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Lewis: 

I am truly distressed by your news of Wallace Simmona’ 
sudden death, for all that we are all reaching the age when 
such things are to be expected, 

My memory goes back to Wallace’s youth, his golden 
singing voice reverberating in the Temple, and to care free 
hours. He was always a sweet fellow, young or old, and 
(what is rarer) a persistent friend. 

T salute you with friendship and respect, and hope you 
and your wife are well. 

All my household continues to prosper. On a recent 
Sunday we had them all, to the uttermost generation, around 
the mahogany, an as yet unbroken circle, thank God. 


December 18, 1929. 
The Rev. G. MacLaren Brydon, 
110 West Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 
Dear Mr. Brydon: 

Your letter of yesterday and your notes from the Lan- 
caster Court Order books concerning the origin of the par- 
ishes at the mouth of the Rappahanock are both welcome 
and gratefully acknowledged. 

When Mr. Chamberlayne published his preface to the 
Ch. Ch. Vestry book I was stimulated to make a casual 
search for the evidence for the creation of Middlesex 
County, and then recorded the enclosed notes. It is gratify- 
ing to have your confirmation of that hypothesis. 

You are steadily developing the film on which the his- 
tory of the old parishes is latent, and I congratulate you 
heartily on being the instrument to preserve so much sig- 
nificant material for Virginia history. 


Belvoir House, 25 December, 1929. 
(Te His Sister-in-Law.) 
Dear Margaret: 

Somehow I had the impression that you were to be here 
this Christmas, and so I had one disappointment in the fes- 
tival: a disappointment which even your noble fruit cake 
did not altogether comfort. 


ee Te 


But it was a good cake and did its best on a table around . 
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which gathered ail my descendants: a still unbroken circle, 
thank God. 

I am glad that you thought of me with affection as I 
do of you always. Your spirit and cheerfulness are like 
@ swarm of bees in May 

Affectionately, F. H. 


January 8, 1930. 
Dr. William E. Dodd, ’ 
Care The University of Chicago, Chicago, Iil. 


Dear Mr. Dodd: 
The early Virginia dwelling house. 

Responding to your letter of January 2nd: 

Quite recently, in relation to the plans to rebuild Wash- 
ington’s birth place, Wakefield, on the Potomac, I collected 
some notes on early Virginia houses and was convinced 
that it would be dangerous to dogmatise on the subject. 

Like you, I have no reasonable doubt that “log houses 
were built in Virginia before 1650’? but I am not so sure 
that “the Virginians did not learn the art from the Swedes.” 
It is not necessary to accept Mr. Kimball’s dictum that the 
Swedes “introduced the log house into America” in order 
to argue a thesis of Scandanavian origin. In a private let- 
ter Dr. W. G. Stanard has advanced another (and to me 
persuasive) hyothesis, viz: 

“The origin of the log house, which became so 
characteristic as to be the ‘Virginia house,’ is some- 
what of a puzzle. The first immigrants knew noth- 
ing of log houses, and apparently used weather- 
boards. The ship-carpenters and sailors who had 
seen log houses in Norway and Sweden must have 
been the first builders.” 

The weather-boarded frame house was, however, the 
characteristic house of the better class throughout the seven- 
teenth century, and I believe Dr. Stanard is justified in say- 
ing that it was also the original house built by the first 
immigrants. The log house became the characteristic 
frontier house because it was more easily and quickly built, 
and required a minimum supply of nails. For that consid- 
eration it was the “improvement” house built to save a land 
grant. (See the act of 1713, Hening, iv, 39). 

I attach some notes on the house sheathed with “clove 
boards”, and also upon the house in seventeenth century 
Virginia. 
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January 18, 1930. 
Dr. William E. Dodd, 

Care The University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Dr. Dodd: 

I am glad to have your letter of January 15th. 

To supplement the collection already sent you of notes 
on early Virginia architecture, I now add two more ex- 
cerpts from early source books. They may interest you as 
further confirmation of such generalization as you shall 
record. 

Of Henry Fleet, I send you a memo of references, in 
case you wish to pursue him into the wilderness, and watch 
him trading with the Long House (of New York) at the 
falls of the Potomac. He was a man from whom many of 
us are proud to descend. 

I have no doubt there was a portrait painter among the 
immigrants who came to Virginia during the years follow- 
ing the execution of Charles I (when, alone in the world, the 
“Old Dominion” and Barbadoes were governed in the name 
of Charles II), for there are traces of many unexpected 
kinds of people who then “took to the woods;” but no evi- 
dence has come to light for painting in Virginia at that 
time. The earliest known portraits of Virginians were 
either painted in London (e. g. Richard Lee and his wife) or 
else were ordered (with a tombstone) by letter from Vir- 
ginia, the details being generously left to the discretion of 
the correspondent, the Virginia merchant in London. Mr. 
Bolton of the Boston Atheneum has recorded some interest- 
ing (though in Virginia anathema) observations on this 
subject in his Portraits of the Founders. 


; February 11, 1930. 
David [. Bushnell, Jr., Esq., 
University, Virginia. 


My dear Bushnell: 

Thank you for the newest interpretation of Lamhatty. 
I have read it with interest, if some doubt. Old Cato’s ob- 
servation, that when one haruspex met another he laughed, 
always makes me ask which laughed? 

Remembering that Lamhatty “conjured a little’, I won- 
der, should Mr. Swanton, you and I meet his ghost face to 
face, who would laugh. One who had had Lamhatty’s ex- 
perience must have known a lot. 

It was good to see you again the other day, to hear 
about your work (which is valuable and important) and to 
shake your hand again. 


140 = Famrax Harrison 


February 22, 1930. 
D. I. Bushnell, Jr., Esq., 
University, Virginia. 


Dear Bushnell: 
_ 1 am glad to have your letter of yesterday, with the pho- 
tographs of the Fry house in Albemarie. 

Thank you also for your interesting paper on the Indien 
Mounds. This restrained statement is quite the best, as it 
is the most comprehensive, I have seen. 

Has an organized effort been made to map the Mounds 
by means of air photographs? As you ksow, Crawford in 
England, in his magazine Antiquity, has proven the effi- 
cacy of that practice in revealing astonishing information 
as to ancient earthworks not appreciable from the ground. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
Office of the President 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1930. 
PERSONAL 
Jacob Seibert, Esq., 
Editor, The Commercial & Financial Chronicle, 
35 Spruce Street, New York City. 


Dear Mr. Seibert: 

I venture to call your attention to a statement in your 
searching review of railroad reports for January, 1930 
(Financ Chronicle, March 22, 1930, p. 1908), viz: 

“The failure of expenses to show contraction more 

in accord with the extent of the shrinkage in gross 

revenues may doubtless be ascribed in great meas- 

ure, if not entirely, to the action of railroad man- 
agers in seeking to comply with the injunction of 

President Hoover to curtail operations no more than 

absolutely necessary in order to prevent large scale 

unemployment.” 

All of us, I fear, need another excuse for our January 
reports. 

Being one of those who attended President Hoover’s 
conference with railroad officers on November 19, 1929, I 
brought away no impression of a suggestion not to curtail 
operations if needs must. The President’s enquiry was di- 
rected to construction work only: his effort, as I under- 
stood it, was to prevent the shutting down of construction 
work because of reduced traffic, a phenomenon manifest in 
most industrial depressions in the past. His arrument was 
that to suspend construction work, especially if it had al- 
realy been financed, would not accomplish real economy, 
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but, om the other hand, would affeet publie psychology and 
merease unemployment. 

On the other hand, the interpretation you voice has been 
wide spread: there have been many to urge railroad man- 
agers fo carry on in their operations beyond the needs of 
current business, something which might conceivably prove 
dangerous. In other words, I did not understand the Pres- 
ident to propose disregard of true economy. 

This is not written for publication, but for your per-— 
sonal consideration only. 

Believe me, with respect, 


April 22, 1930. 
President Charles J. Turck, 

Centre College, Danville, Va. 

Dear President Turck: 7 

Your courteous message suggesting that Centre College 
might confer an honour upon me is most gratifying, and I 
deeply appreciate the confidence which dictated it. I know 
the high standing of your institution and the value of its 
honorary degrees, and if I was not restrained by principle 

is no decoration I would wear with more pride. 

As several universities (including my own alma mater) 
have offered me degrees, I have had occasion to think the 
thing out and have reached an individual judgment that 
scholastic badges should be reserved for achievements of 
scholarship or statecraft, and should not be worn by indus- 
trialists. This runs counter to current American practice, 
and so is a mere personal idiosyncrasy, but it is sincere. 

As, therefore, I could not accept a degree from Centre | 
College, I have thought it only fair to tell you so, and thus 
save you the trouble of the journey to Washington which 
you have proposed. 

Believe me, with high respect, 


May 14, 1930. 
Professor Charies M. Andrews, 
424 St. Ronan Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Dear Professor Andrews: 

Thank you for your note of May 12. I know that the 
allowance to Thomas Lee as compensation for the burning 
of “Mt. Pleasant” in 1729 was appropriated out of the Vir- 
ginia quit rents (as all such “bounties” always were), and 
I ghould have reeorded the fact. No local evidence has, 
however, come to light to trace the fund into Lee’s hands: 
the accounts of the receivers general in Virginia are unfor- 
tunately lost and the Lee family has nothing but a mem- 
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ory. The tradition to which you refer “was, is, and ever 
more shall be” current. Virginians, with curious political 
inconsistencies, love to cherish such tales as badges of past 
glory. It is on a par with the iterated statement in geneal- 
ogies that obscure planters received their frontier lands 
“by gift from King George.” But in this case, disregard- 
ing dates, the story is usually told that the bounty to 
Thomas Lee was from “Queen Anne”; like the remnants of 
inherited plate most of us have on the sideboard. Virgin- 
jians resent “historians” who “correct” such things. 
Believe me, with respect and esteem, 


May 14, 1930. 
The Lord Fairfax, London. 

Dear Albert: 

Responding to your letter of May Ist, I send you a TOS- 
ter of the delegation of the Virginia Chamber of Commerce 
which plans to visit England. 

While Harry Byrd was Governor of Virginia he made 
a drive to “revive the Commonwealth’, to make an imita- 
tion middle west of it. One of his tools was this Chamber 
of Commerce, which is largely ballyhoo. I have not seen 
that they have accomplished anything significant for the 
benefit of Virginia except to collect subscriptions. 

Several years ago they invited a group of British “busi- 
ness men” to come to see them, and carried them about the 
country to the old tune of “blood is thicker than water.” 

The interchange of trade between Virginia and England 
is not, nor is it ever likely to be, of importance to either. 
These visits are therefore junkets. 

The personne! are all good fellows. 


May 22, 1930. 

John P. Esch, Esgq., 

President, The American Peace Society, 

20 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

Thank you for your communication of May 19th. 

Apart from the fact that I am disqualified because the 
address of your letter includes me in the Georgia unit of 
your geographical distribution, I regret that I cannot con- 
sistently accept your nomination to membership in the Nat- 
ional Advisory Council of the American Peace Society. 

‘With the utmost respect for what the American Peace 
Society stands for, I have on principle refrained from lend- 
ing my name to any of the Societies which seek to influence 
American public opinion, 
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June 18, 1930. 
John Stewart Bryan, Esq., 
Richmond, Va. 


Dear Stewart: 

Thank you for letting me see Mr. Carmichael’s letter. 

Among the scraps of my grandfather's library which 
survived a journey to New Orleans, a war, yellow fever 
and a reverse journey to New York and ultimately a return 
journey to Virginia was a set of the American Turf Regis- 
ter which is now on my shelves at home. It is a source 
book of first rate value for Virginia and Virginians and if 
you can get it at a fair price it will be “worth the money”. 
The trouble is that at the moment the book has a collection 
value in New York and may be converted into at least 
$1000. At least that was the price I secured for a friend 
in North Carolina recently. 


July 18, 1930. 
John Stewart Bryan, Esq., 
The News Leader, Richmond, Va. 


Dear Stewart: 

Thank you for your note of yesterday and your affection- 
ate appreciation of Henry Sydnor Harrison from the News 
Leader. The latter I am filing in my family record. When 
I saw the press report of his death I thought of you at once, 
for I knew what he meant to you. 

He was a delicate soul, too sensitive perhaps for this 
rough world. He was my close kinsman and I wish I had 
known him. On two occasions J held out what was in- 
tended to be a friendly hand, but he did not so regard it. 

I have a pleasant photograph, taken in London in 1866 
of my father and two boys (Caskie Harrison, the father of 
H. 8. H., and a younger brother, who died early) whom my 
father then had in charge to place at Rugby School. They 
are all wearing enormously tall chimney pot hats. 

In later years, when Caskie had his school in Brooklyn, 
some coolness, the occasion for which I never knew, super- 
vened between our families and H.8.H. always remembered 
it, I never met him. 

I found the material I asked you for about the Roanoke 
Stud. It was in the Richmond Enquirer, 18380 & 1832. 
Please do not trouble yourself about it further. I shall 
send you my lucubration on that subject, now in the press. 

I expect to be at John Branch’s funeral next week, and 
hope for the pleasure of shaking your hand then. 
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October 18, 1930. 
R. H. Aishton, Esgq., 
President, American Railway Association, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Aishton: 

Thank you for a copy of your letter of yesterday to 
Messrs. Loree, Cole and Higgins. 

I do not want to make, any public statement on the sub- 
ject, directly or indirectly, but for your information attach 
a report of the failure of our effort to divide “work among 
as Many men as possible”. We have frequently proposed 
this to our shopmen and have been scoffed at. Some months 
ago the American Federation of Labor made a statement 
on the subject, whereupon our Shop Committee came in 
with the proposal covered by the attached memorandum. 

As a farmer of my acquaintance said recently, “We do 
not want advice, we do not want to be fair; we want some- 
body to give us something”’. 


October 23, 1980. 
Dr. H. J. Eckenrode, 
State Office Building, Richmond, Va. 
Dear Dr. Eckenrode: 

I read with much pleasure your introduction to the book 
recently published by The Dale Press on the older churches 
in Virginia, with special appreciation of your speaking up 
for the colonial parsons. 

Your observation that they may have been given to fox- 
hunting was of special interest to me, as I have been for 
some time exploring the records to find in eighteenth cen- 
tury Virginia a “sporting parson” of the English tradition. 

There were several who were, ag you say, disciplined 
for drunkenness, and some who were gamblers, but I have 
found none addicted to fox-hunting or other field sport. In 
consequence, I had almost reached the judgment that there 
were none. The attempt to explain this led me to an hypo- 
thesis, viz: that (not counting the French Huguenots and 
the few Virginians who went to England to take orders) 
most of the Virginia parsons were lowland Scots, who came 
out of the yeoman cottages and spent al] their youth in the 
universities; thereby being distinguished from the typical’ 
English parson who was a younger son of a “county” fam- 
ily and had spent his youth with his brothers in sport. Cer- 
tainly the Scottish parsons so far predominated that Vir- 
ginia owes its characteristic “low church” point of view 
to them. 

The question is interesting and I venture, therefore, to 
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ask if you have come upon a record of a Virginia parson 
who was a fox-hunter? 


October 31, 1930. 
The Rev. G. MacLaren Brydon, 
110 West Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 
Dear Mr. Brydon: 

Thank you for Dr. Dunn’s anecdote of an anonymous 
eolonial parson in Nansemond who, hearing hound and horn 
during service, left his pulpit to join the chase. 

With the utmost respect for the particular tradition, the 
result of my sustained search for a sporting parson per- 
suades me that this is a local application of a familiar folk 
myth. That myth doubtless had an origin in fact some- 
where and, being une bonne historie, was later adapted by 
repetition and tradition to many individuals. I have records 
of it applied to Virginia judges on the bench, with names 
and dates; the story being the same in every instance, but 
. the names and dates being widely spread. 

You doubtless noted Dr. Eckenrode’s recent reference to 
fox-hunting parsons. I challenged him and he was unable 
to substantiate the suggestion, saying that he believed it to 
be a fair statement because the eighteenth century parson 
is known to have taken part in all the wholesome social ac- 
tivities of the time. If this just observation extended to 
fox-hunting, it is curious that no contemporary record of it 
has survived. Even Dr. Green, that merry Irishman of 
Truro, is conspicuously absent from the field in Washing- 
ton’s sporting diaries, appearing only at the dinner table. 


_ November 17, 1930. 
Daniel Grinnan, Esq., 


1005 E. Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
Dear Judge Grinnan: 

I am glad to respond to your call for a $5.60 subscription 
to a fund to reprint Mr. Brydon’s counterblast to the Meth- 
odist libel upon the Colonial Church in Virginia; but I re- 
gret that you should deem material printed in the Virginia 
Historical Magazine to be “locked up.” My guess is that the 
trumpet of the magazine will be heard further than any de- 
ciduous pamphlet which may be biown by the winds of re- 
ligious intolerance. 


November 21, 1930. 
Dr. E. G. Swem, 
William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. 
Dear Swem: 
I have your note about the proposed Federal park to in- 
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clude Jamestown and Yorktown. As I have said to you, 
this proposal to run the Federal juggernaut over the Vir- 
ginia Peninsula fills my heart with wrath and pain; it is 
the last degradation of the war between the states, made 
more poignant by the fact that it is invited and promoted 
by Virginians in order to get Federal money. I have, my- 
self, no status on which to go to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior about it. The decision seems to have been made with 
the consent of the Commonwealth and nothing remains but 
the details, as to which I have no information. 


November 24, 1930. 
Jeremiah Milbank, 
44 Wall Street, New York City. 
PERSONAL 
Dear Jerry: 

The enclosed is sent you as information. This unhappy, 
harassed, man uses fair words, as he has hefore, but, as 
“the railroads” have stood up to him stoutly and spent 
money in doing it, it is hoped he may act also in protection 
of railroad investors. He will soon have an opportunity 
when the Brotherhoods bring to him their proposal of a 
“six hour day.” I note that they are giving it publicity as 
a “relief for unemployment.” They fooled President Wilson 
with similar talk into a belief that the “eight hour day” 
meant limiting work to eight hours. The Brotherhood men 
do not work by the hour or the day, but by the “run,” say 
160 miles, which may take 10 hours or more. The purpose 
was to receive “over time” above eight hours, and now is to 
secure overtime above six hours, i e., to increase the cost 
of moving traffic. 


December 18, 1930. 
John Stewart Bryan, Esq., 
c/o News Leader, Richmond, Va. 
Dear Stewart: 

If you think that your friend Lord Astor might be in- 
terested in the enclosed note about an historical horse whose 
privilege it was to mark an epoch in the art of animal por- 
traiture, and who belonged in 1796 to Henry Astor 
(brother, I believe, to the first John Jacob), please send it 
to him with my compliments. 


December 3, 1930, 
John Stewart Bryan, Esq., 
The News Leader, Richmond, Va. 
Dear Stewart: 
Thank you for your note and the copy of John Ran- 
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dolph’s cancelled cheque of 1830, showing his purchase of 
a set of the Racing Calendars, 1727-1793. 

If that set of books was extant today it would be a 
priceless coliection item, quite apart from what the book- 
sellers call “association interest”. The early Racing Cal- 
endars have become as rare as hen’s teeth. 

The horse papers and books of J. R. of R. cannot be 
traced beyond the possession of his executor, William Leigh. 
They must have been destroyed, probably accidentally. 


January 12, 1931. 
Mrs. J. L. Gerome Ferris, 
8 North Fiftieth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Mrs. Ferris: 

Thank you for your note of January 9th and your cour- 
tesy in sending me a photograph of Mr. Ferris’ picture of 
“The Marriage of Washington”. 

I venture respectfully to protest against the qualifica- 
tion of Francis Fauquier as “that roystering devotee of 
chance”. Governor Fauquier was indeed a card player but, 
despite the casual word of the youthful Jefferson, I dare 
say no more of a “devotee of chance” than our contempo- 
raries who spend so much time at the bridge table. But 
certainly he was no roysterer. One of the two altogether 
admirable royal governors of eighteenth century Virginia, 
he was a. serious student, a member of the Royal Society, and 
a contributor of serious scientific papers to its proceedings. 

Believe me, with respect, 


February 12, 1931. 
David Rankin Barbee, Esq., 
National Press Club, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Barbee: 

Responding to your note of February 10th: 

Ever since Washington Irving’s Life of George Wash- 
ington there have been recurrent publications of “stories” 
about William Fairfax of Belvoir and his son George in the 
next generation, but it has been mostly a consecutive rehash 
of Irving’s material. There is in existence a considerable 
collection of family papers of these two old time worthies; 
but ag they do not seem to him to be “historical’’, the owner 
does not care to have them or any of them published. The 
same is true of the Fairfax family portraits. 

It is perhaps strange that in this generation of publicity 
there is anyone left who does not parade his “ancestors”, 
but in this case that is the simple fact. 
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The name of my place in Fauquier is pronounced as a 
French word. 
Believe me, with best wishes, 


= February 20, 1931. 
Dr. William E. Dodd, 

Department of History, University of Chicago. 
Dear Mr. Dodd: 

Responding to your letter of February 17th: 

I know of no surviving familiar letters, diaries or other 
revealing biographical material about the group of Virginia 
men and women of the third quarter of the seventeenth 
century to whom you refer. The familiar meagre public 
records, which have been so often rehashed, seem to be all 
that is left to speak for them. Thai is one of the prices 
Virginia paid, in comparison with other Colonies, for her 
lack of an urban civilization. 

Undoubtedly these people were average English gentle 
people of their class and time, and we know from the con- 
temporary letters (which have survived in England), writ- 
ten by others of that class, that such people did not often 
practice literature, any more than (if indeed as much) 
they frequented courts and other metropolitan amenities. 
They were “country” people who had been uprooted by 
civil war. 

It has always seemed to me to be dangerous to general- 
ize about the social or intellectual equipment of a com- 
munity on public records. Dr. Bruce made a gallant essay 
with a purpose of special pleading; but what he said nec- 
essarily remains half truth, as he would be himself the first 
to admit. His books have served the purpose of successful 
protest against the application of “democratic” historical 
standards to seventeenth century Virginia. Even Lytton 
Strachey might hesitate to suggest a community sex life on 
the basis of an inventory of ladies’ stockings; much more 
is it difficult to measure intellectual life on an inventory of 
the beoks in a plantation house. 

I regret that I cannot be of real help in your enquiry. 

Believe me, with best wishes, 


March 4, 1931. 
David Eugene Smith, Esq., 
501 West 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Smith: 
Responding to your polite letter of February 25th: 
It is a long generation since I have been in the Library 
of Columbia University, and I do not know that I shall 
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have another opportunity; but I remember gratefully its 

hospitality and the sweet reasonableness of its administra- 

tion when I frequented it. It is a pleasure, therefore, to 

send you my cheque for $100. as a subscription to the fund 

to which you are good enough to invite my attention. 
Believe me, with respect, 


April 16, 1981. 
Alfred Huger, Esq., 
304 Peoples Office Building, Charleston, S. C. 
Dear Mr. Huger: 

I have sent you three copies of the little book about the 
Huguenot who, intending for Carolina, was cast away in 
Virginia in 1686: one for yourself, the others for two of 
euch libraries in Charleston as you think might care to 
have them. 

I enclose also a subscription for The Carolina Low 
Country, and ask you to put it into the proper channel. 

Please accept my thanks for your courteous reception 
of me the other day, and for sending me on to see those de- 
lightful people, Mr. Huger-Smith and his daughters. 


May 9, 1931. 
The Rev. G. MacLaren Brydon, 
110 West Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 
Dear Mr. Brydon: 

Thank you cordially for the news of another sporting 
parson in eighteenth century Virginia. 

The Irishman John Hindman’s inventory of 1748, includ- 
ing “wigs, gowns, divinity books, 23 horses and a jockey 
coat and cap”, is convincing and makes an exhibit which 
Dean Swift might understand. 

Believe me, with respect, 


May 11, 1981. 
The Hon. John Garland Pollard, 
Governor of Virginia. 
Dear Governor Pollard: 

Responding to your polite letter of May 6th: 

T hesitate to enter the dangerous arena of nomination 
of. “great Virginians” for the honours of monumental im- 
mortality which you are contemplating. My appreciation 
of Virginia sentiment in such matters persuades me that 
the selection will be difficult and will evoke latent family 
jealousies. 

I do venture, however, to make a suggestion of prin- 
ciple in response to your invitation that consideration be 
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given to the selection of several of those to be honoured 
from the eighteenth century. Virginia develo a civiliza- 
tion during that perfod which was not only proud and 
“high”, but efficient: the democratic revolution which swept 
away that civilization was possible only because the planter 
“aristocracy” supported it. And yet, my observation is to- 
day it is only the Virginia women in their Colonial Dames, 
etc., who in any organized sense look back to the eighteenth 
century with pride. 

A symptom of this neglect is that the great Dictionary 
of American Biography, now in course of publication, has 
been able to find room for few Virginians before the Rev- 
olution. In my view that shows lack of historical perspec- 
tive, which the Commonwealth itself might remedy. 

Believe me, with respect, 


May 24, 1931. 
The Dorchester Hotel, Park Lane, London. 
H. H. from F, H. 

We landed comfortably on Friday after lunch and came 
up to town by train, being met at Waterloo station by the 
biggest boat I have ever seen on wheels, a Daimler car with 
“Dale” in charge, and were driven through the thrilling 
heart of Westminster to this hotel overlooking Hyde Park. 
I found notes from Frank and Albert both of whom came 
promptly to tea and launched the girls on their experiences. 
We went that night to a family dinner at Albert’s house, 
and later (at Frank’s invitation) went on to the Embassy 
Club where the girls were able to dance on the floor where 
all the heroines of the modern novels dance. It was not a 
gala night, but they rubbed shoulders with actresses and 
peeresses and adventuresses. 

Frank danced them both, as did Albert, and they seemed 
to enjoy it, even if they found no young men except a 
“twig” of royalty, a Mountebank (or Mount Batten) and 
were safely in bed by 12:30. 

The next morning they began to telephone, only to find 
that we had arrived at the beginning of the Whitsun holi- 
day, a week-end which lasts over Monday and everybody 
they knew was away, so they are holding their breaths unti] 
Tuesday morning. 

Meanwhile we went out and engaged a “useful woman” 
for sightseeing and selected a hunting habit from Williams 
and Cleaves (which Maudie certified is still the best made) 
rine took cursory views of St. Paul’s and Westminster 

: 'y. 
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London—May 29, 1931. 


We are now going strong, though I have to be stern to 
keep the girls up to their serious sight-seeing. The “use- 
ful woman” is a success, after a preliminary faijure: she 
is an artist and intelligent and interests both the girls. 

Mrs. Eustis wrote a number of letters to her friends 
which has involved Babs in social obligations, in several of 
which Sally is included, but otherwise S & I have had time 
for some private excursions, e. g., yesterday when we sat 
on the lawn at Kew and loved it. Frank was here for 2 
days and was a great pleasure to me. Albert too has been 
most attentive and we lunched with Beatrix to meet her 
agreeable nephews. Last night we had a treat—the Royal 
Tournament, a Military Show at Olympia (Madison Sq. 
Garden). We are going to the Derby next Wednesday and 
the next day start for a 10 day tour into Devonshire and 
North via the Wye Valley (your Tintern Abbey) to the 
Shakespeare Country and so to Oxford and down the river 
by launch. We expect to be back in this hotel on the night 
of June 13, to resume education with Ascot and Aldershot 
as diversions. 


Oxford—Randolph Hotel—June 10, 1931. 


We are near the end of our ‘paseo’ about a part of 
England. I have tried to make it educational and an equip- 
ment for subsequent polite conversation, for I find that the 
limitations of Foxcroft education (according to our Victo- 
rian standards) are abysmal. Can you imagine 2 full 
grown girls who (in Casterbridge Country) had never read 
“Westward Ho’, at Tintern had never read Wordsworth’s 
verses, at Tewksbury had never heard of Margaret of 
Anjou, er even of John Halifax; at Kenilworth had never 
read Scott’s “Kenilworth”, at Oxford had never read “Tom 
Brown” or “Verdant Green” or even “Zuleika Dobson.” 

Fortunately at Stratford they knew who Shakespeare 
was, and at Ludlow Castle could quote Comus and so ! 
forgave them and set them to work on cheap editions of all 
these books. 

They are good girls and intelligent, but I wish, as com- 
panions they were educated. I got hold of a charming lady 
to convoy them about the college to-day and they went off 
smiling after having patiently listened to my reading of 
“The Scholar Gypsy”. To-morrow we go down the Thames 
by launch. On the whole the Tour has been a success, some 
down moments and much reading of Baedeker when they 
should have been drinking in the verdant country side in- 
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expressibly lovely to our drought weary eyes. At Broad- 
way we spent 2 yiehits at a modern Inn, Leot by a gentie- 
man, and I heard a nightingale beside two cuckooes and vis- 
ited the kennel! of the N. Cotswold Hounds, after a pleasant 
foot path way across fields and stiles. The girls will tell 
you of other things, of cabbages, (for dinner every day’) 
and Kings (from Oxford) in slovenly clothes, grey bags 
and tweed coats which they thought divine. We are all 
well. Thank you | for your home news, the last letter ree’d 
was May 31. In London Friday night. 


London—The Dorchester Hotel—June 14, 1931. 


To H. H.: 

Your welcome letter of June 3 came this morning and 
I took it out to the Row to read it sitting on a 2’d chair 
while the multitude of riders went by. They are very dif- 
ferent people from the Row I remember 40 years ago, in- 
deed my best observation is that England is decaying by too 
much democracy and too much sport (imitation) by the 
Common: people. As a nation they seem everywhere to 
need discipline, perhaps that is why so many of the old 
governing class is turning to Rome. 

ad a truly wonderful day on the Thames from Ox- 
ford to Henley where the car met us and after dinner at 
the Red Lion, drove us briskly back to the comforts of this 
hotel. Everybody was glad to get out of bags and to stop 
eating boiled potatoes and green cabbage twice a day. But 
the river gave me more than anything else I have done, 
especially the birds, great cranes, herons, moorhens, etc., 
not to speak of the noble black Swans from Australia, who 
have only recently arrived, and are still struggling with 
their Southern habit of producing unseasonable cygnets at 
Christmas, to have their toes frozen off— 

For Ascot we have secured (through the Amer. Em- 
bassy) 3 vouchers for the Royal Enclosure and the girls 
are excited for these tickets are rare and precious. Dawes 
promised me two, and said he would get the third if he 
could, so I made an expedition to call on the charge 
d’affaires in state (Dawes having gone home) to make sure 
that the tickets were for the 2 girls and was too successful, 
for the three were sent and I shall have to go after all, in 
top hat and white spats and get wet with the rest of them. 
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July 18, 1981. 
Robert D. Meade, Esq., 
i189 South Main Street, Danville, Virginia. 


Dear Mr. Meade: : : 

I am glad to hear that you are engaged on a biography 
of Judah P. Benjamin. My father used often to talk of Mr. 
Benjamin, but I regret that I cannot now quote him with 
sufficient accuracy to be of service to you; though I have a 
memory of the vividness of gay anecdotes of a meeting in 
London in the summer of 1866. 

The best material to which I can refer you is my fa- 
ther’s article on The Capture of Jefferson Davis, published 
in the Century Magazine for November, 1883. This con- 
tains some reference to Mr. Benjamin and an extended note 
on his career. The article in question was reprinted in 
The Harrisons of Skimino (New York, 1910) with som 
theretofore unpublished notes by Jefferson Davis. You can 
consult that book in the Virginia State Library or the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

Believe me, with respect, 


July 27, 1931. 
John Stewart Bryan, Esq., 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Dear Stewart: 

At some risk, I give you, because you ask it, a frank and 
friendly comment on the proposed inscription at William 
& Mary. 

To and including the word Yorktown the text is inform- 
ing, eloquent and true, and so must always be in good taste. 
You may find for it many precedents in C. I. G. and C. I. L.; 
but is it not possible that Pericles might have deleted the 
Jeffersonian remainder (a political rallying cry, useful 
enough in the heat of conflict) as not to be repeated a cen- 
tury and a half after the event? 

Let us face some of the historical facts intellectually : 

1. Do you believe that either America or France was 

fants the British in 1781 in aid of “human Free- 
om?” 

2. Do you believe that any of the “simple citizenry” in 
Rochambeau’s expeditionary force or DeGrasse’s 
fleet had any election as to whether or not they came 
to, or fought for, America? 

3. Do you believe that any individual rights remain to- 
day “inalienable” as against the modern Leviathan 
(administrative law administered by Bureaucracy) ? 
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4. Do you believe that the USA is today “established 
upon sure foundation of liberty?” 
The lucid and logical French do not today believe any 
of those things. 


August 5, 1931. 
The Hon. George W. Wickersham, 
18 East 4ist Street, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: ; 

I regret that I cannot sign the paper you sent me with 
your polite letter of August 4th because I am most heartily 
convinced that it is not to the interest of the United States 
to accept membership in the World Court. 


August 18, 1931. 


D. I. Bushnell, Jr., Esq., 
Alexandra Palace, Toronto, Canada. 


Dear Bushnell: 

Thank you for your good letter. 

My experience is that grackles and starlings usually live 
in amity. The Toronto war must have been domestic. 

We have had a hard hot summer since I got back on 
July 1st after a delightful holiday in England. A cheerful 
philosophy serves even under such circumstances; but I re- 
joice for you and your mother that you are nearer the North 
Pole and not in business. 


Washington, D. C., Oct, 26, 1931. 
Duke of Bedford: The Story of a Great Agricultural Estate, 
London, 1897. 
L. E. J.: 

This little book is worthy of your reading. 

It was printed in 1897 by the tenth Duke of Bedford 
(the best landlord in England’) in an effort te maintain 
the tradition of English agricultural estates against that 
rising tide of socialism which has since overwhelmed the 
world. The text (p. 78) is: 

“No institution that does not command the respect of 
democracy can hope to preserve its existence”, 

It is a very wholesome corrective of our egotistic belief 
that the railroads only have had injustice done them by 
democracy—and a warning of what we may expect. 

Please return the book. F. H. 
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October 20, 1931. 
Henry W. Anderson, Esq,, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Dear Henry: 

Thank you for the monumental volumes of the Wicker- 
ham Commission reports. 

I hope that the solid work which went into this adven- 
ture may bear some fruit. As I gauge public opinion, you, 
however, are one of the few who added to repuation by it. 

Your discussion of the causes of crime I have read with 
real interest. The philosophy that sound moral education 
is the only effective preventative of crime is indisputable 
in argument. The Roman Church has prospered for 2,000 
years on that principle; but, on the other hand, despite ex- 
perience, the puritan believes in the efficiency of law; and, 
unfortunately, Anglo Saxon idealistic democracy is strongly 
puritan and constitutionally declines to face facts. Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a Catholic. 

a You really should be on the bench of the U. S. Supreme 
ourt, 

Believe me, with friendship and respect, 


November 19, 1931. 
Dr. David M. Robinson, 
Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Dear Dr. Robinson: 

Thank you cordially for sending me a reprint of your 
A. J. of A. paper on your Bouzyges crater. I have found it 
enormously interesting and wish that my own bones might 
rest in such a cheerful domestic utensil. Bouzyges himself 
is surely showing off, as you suggest, but the tip of his 
nose remains priceless. 


November 28, 1931. 
Professor Yates Snowden. 
Columbia, S. C. 


Dear Mr. Snowden: 

Thank you cordially for including me in the redistribu- 
tion of your verses, A Carolina Bourbon. 

What you wrote in 1906 is more poignant today than 
ever, for we now know, without hope of reform, that cen- 
tralization of democratic government has increased, is in- 
creasing and ought to be restricted. I do not believe there 
are even any bream left in either Santee or Cooper river. 
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The Leviathan of standardization must have swallowed 
them, as it has us. 
As one survivor to another, I salute you. 


Washington, D. C., December 29, 1931. 
Dr. J. H. Hollander, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Dr. Hollander: 

I venture to send you a signal of understanding sym- 
pathy on your publication of the correspondence of Ricardo 
with Ramsay McCulloch. I have read it with interest and 
stimulation. 

Such cold hard reasoning, sweet as a nut, is almost gone 
out of the modern world. What sort of an authority would 
Ricardo be in the House of Commons today, or in any Par- 
liament for that matter? No daily newspaper now ven- 
tures such “reading matter” as McCulloch contributed to 
The Scotsman. In America, only the old Financial Chron- 
ticle attempts it, and sounds as lonely as I feel in reading.  - 

One wonders what your classes think of your “classical” 
political economy. From listening to college boys and 
girls I gather that in most of our universities the professors 
of Political Economy now teach a milk and water socialism, 
calling it humanitarianism and idealism. And see where 
such things have brought us. Almost they persuade me to 
join a Soviet, which at least is comprehensible.. 

Believe me, with respect, 


January 13, 1932. 
The Lord Fairfax, 
16, George Street, 
Mansion House, E. C, 4, London. 
Dear Albert: ; 

Thank you cordially for sending me The Times papers 
discussing the Francis Nichoison MSS. in the possession 
of the Society | for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

These MSS. have long been known to those who were 
interested in the sources of Virginia history: among others, 
Wilson Cary explored them.* Recently the Library of 
Congress secured photostats of the entire collection; since 
when the Society has been trying to sell the originals. Only 
the other day their agent came in to see me about it; but 
under present conditions I could suggest no one who might 
pay the long price they want except Dr. Rosenbach, and 
they are unwilling to sell except to an institution; e. g., the 
Bs Se Historical Society. | 
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ants; but Blair’s brother Archibaid did and the Virginia 
oe (including the Carys and yours truly) descend from 
im. 

I am glad to hear that the Fairfax window in York Min- 
ster is to be unveiled at Easter and that you are to do the 
job. I wish I might be present if only to be with you and 
old Bryan, to whom please give my love. 


*You will perhaps recall my paper on Cadwalader Jones in V. M., 
the material for which came from these papers. 


March 9, 1932. 
Herbert L. Satterlee, Esq., 
87 East 36th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Satterlee: 

Thank you for your note and for a clipping of Dr. Fin- 
ley’s latest iliuminating discussion of the problems of ag- 
Yriculture. I am glad he enjoyed my book, but I have been 
Somewhat abashed by his public reference to it, for I am 
not an ‘author’. 

Your heartrending picture of the plight of a modern 
American in an agricultural community would not have 
excited the pity of Cato or Varro. The Romans were prac- 
tical. Cato advised that old and sick slaves be sold with 
other superfiuities, once they ceased to be profitable. The 
only community chest he subscribed to was an investment; 
i. e., the war loan raised to deprive Carthage of her trade 
so that Romans might succeed to it. 

It would be a pleasure to come to Satterley to lunch on a 
Sunday to meet the pleasant company you name, and I hope 
you can put through that plan in the Spring. 

Believe me, with regards, 


{In answer to congratulations on his 63rd birthday, 
March 13, 1932.] 
Mr. Fairfax Harrison 
presents his compliments to 
Mr. Charles Porterfield Light 
and, if he cannot thank him for a reminder 
of the lapse of years, takes the occasion to 
record profound respect for the historical 
research implicit in Mr. Light’s polite message 
and a new assurance of Mr. Harrison’s esteem. 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1982. 
Elisha Lee, Esq., 
Care Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Elisha: 
I have a note this morning that my old friend George 
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Peck is dead, and feel a genuine pang of grief. I have 
fought with beasts at Ephesus with him, and knew what a 
‘stout fella’ he was. It was doubtless time for him to go for 
he had no place in this modern world of socialists. I hope 
I may meet him again in some Valhalla from which the 
ghosts of all puritans and professional ‘humanitarians’ are 
excluded. 

I write to you because I do not know to whom else to 
write. I want to relieve a pent emotion, and believe you will 
understand; for you are of the same breed, though better 
house broken. 


April 9, 1982, 
Colonel Lawrence Martin, 
Division of Maps, Washington, D. C . 
Dear Col. Martin: . 

I am interested to hear that you love the memory of 
Theodore Roosevelt but do not want his name attached to 
the island in the Potomac which was known as Anacostia 
when it first appeared in the records as the northern limit 
of Virginia. 

I agree with you that changing geographical names, 
like Paris street names, to keep in the fashion of heroes is 
provocative of apoplexy, but I must confess that I would 
rather see this island called ‘Roosevelt’ than the barbarous 
and unmeaning ‘Analostan’ which your committee decreed. 
At least you could explain to a visitor from Mars what 
‘Roosevelt’ means. 


August 5, 1932. 
Mrs. Lamar Rutherford Lipscomb, 

Jacquelin Lodge, Lake Mont, Georgia. 

I have been much interested in your letters about the 
Tallulah Falls Railway. 

It seems to me that you take an unnecessarily pessimis- 
tie view of the consequences to your community of the aban- 
donment of this railway and that, on reflection, you will 
realize that your world has so changed that it is no longer 
needed. 

The fact is that the day of branch lines, depending for 
their support on local traffic, is over. The cost of mainte- 
nance and operation of a railroad under conditions of fed- 
eral regulation in those respects, the state taxes and the 
labor union agreements which now obtain, the rigidity of 
the prescribed rate structure and the congenital practice of 
the American public to enforce against railroads through 
the courts such punitive claims as individuals do not make 
against one another, have all combined to create a burden 
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too great for endurance, unless there moves over that rail- 
road such a substantial volume of through traffic (i. e., hav- 
ing origin and destination beyond the locality served) as 
under normal economic conditions still serves to support 
the costs. 

These conditions are not new, but they have recently 
been aggravated by the new competition of automotive ve- 
hicles on the State highways; competition which is effec- 
tive in respect to local traffic because those vehicles have no 
such prescribed costs and regulation, and so can make 
rates and perform services out of reach of a railroad man- 
agement. 

When, therefore, communities such as yours have proven 
that they can be served to their own satisfaction by the 
highways, it does not seem to me, facing the facts, that the 
abandonment of a branch line railroad, demonstrated by 
long trial to be now unprofitable, can do actual injury to 
such a community except by depriving it of local taxes and 
the revenue from punitive claims. 

The logie of such facts having moved the Court which 
has charge of the Tallulah Falls Railway to adjudge that 
the Receiver should stop his constantly accumulating losses, 
the only way the community can prevent the suspension of 
operation of the railroad is by providing a constant revenue 
sufficient permanently to support operations. That, as I 
believe, is something no local community can do under 
present-day conditions. Human nature being constant, 
pledges to use and support a servant which one has 
learned to do without, made under the stress of shock 
eaused by sudden appreciation of change, are bound 
to be effective temporarily only. And it is not a question 
of tiding ever a crisis. The controlling conditions are a 
change in the habits of community life. 

I am deeply sympathetic with the emotion which has 
moved your interest in this problem; but I believe that when 
you have meditated further on the conditions you will agree 
with my judgment. 

Believe me, with respect, 


October 2, 1932. 
James W. Gordon, Jr., 
422 Brandon Avenue, University, Va. 
Dear Mr. Gordon: 

My Belvoir derives from W. Fairfax’s Belvoir on the 
Potomac & that from a Yorkshire Manor which assumed 
the name in Plantagenet times. 

You have doubtless noted the place name in different 
forms in every European language ‘including the Scandina- 
vian’ as the copyright notices say. It seems to be an emo- 
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tional cliché registered in respect to any distant prospect 
which ‘composes.’ 
February 13, 1933. 

Philip R. Allen, Esq., 

East Walpole, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Allen: 
... Your pleasant letter of January 31st has been waiting 
for an opportunity to be read and now has waited long as 
pleasant things do in these distressed times. 

I applaud cordially your plan for a book on the Country 
Life of the Ancients. Dr. Mendell’s versions from Pliny and 
Martial, of which you were good enough to send me sam- 
pies, assure the scholarship and the flavor. If they may 
be of use to you, I will be proud, therefore, to dedicate my 
Cato and Varro book for what use you may desire to make 
of it in relation to this; but I regret that I cannot undertake 
to carpenter the chapter you propose. My excuse is that I 
have other irons in the fire by way of absorbing avocation 
and cannot see the daylight in which to undertake this 
paper. May I say, however, that it would be a privilege 
as well as a pleasure to be associated in such an undertak- 
ing or in anything else with you and those you name. The 
suggestion of dedicating the ‘profits’ to the American 
Schools at Athens or Rome is particularly alluring, even if 
experience in such things suggests that it must remain a 
gesture. 

Believe me, with respect and all good wishes, 


February 13, 1933. 
The Lord Fairfax, London. 
Dear Albert: 

There has been so much written and printed on the sub- 
ject that at this time of day no one could fairly expect any- 
thing startlingly original to be said at the dedication of 
the tablet at Cowes to commemorate the sailing of the Ark 
& the Dove, 

If I were in your place I would limit myself to some re- 
marks on the admirable consequences of the political expe- 
diency which dictated Ld. Baltimore’s ‘religious tolerance’ 
between the first Maryland immigrants who were Catholics 
and those who came after who were protestants and puri- 
tans; he could not make the colony a success with Catholics 
alone and he could not admit the protestants without ‘toler- 
ation’ to protect the Catholics. The result has been the hap- 
piest, for no state of the United States is or ever has been 
so consistently sane; never given to extremes in anything. 

Apropos. Did you know that there was a Fairfax from 
Yorkshire, of course a Catholic, on the ‘Dove’? The Jesuit 
relation says he died on the voyage out. 
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I am glad to have such good news of your boys. I al- 
‘ways remember them with pleasure and would like to match 
my grandson Charies Baird against Perry both in the prize 
ring and over the jumps. They are the same size and would 
make a go of it. 

Thank you for the copies of the letters of ‘Sally Cary’ 
and old Bryan Fairfax. They are interesting. 

Please give my love to Maudie and believe me, 

Affectionately, 


May 22, 1933. 
Professor P. L. Rainwater, 

Department of History, University of Mississippi. 
Dear Dr. Rainwater: 

Responding to your letter of May 20th: 

It would be a pleasure to be of service to you in your 
historical studies, but I regret that, so far as concerns your 
immediate quest, non possumus. 

I do not know the whereabouts of the bundle of family 
letters written by my father to his mother during the Con- 
federacy, of which my brother told you; nor even whether 
they are still in existence; nor do I know of any other man- 
uscript material in private hands concerning Jefferson 
Davis which might be of value to you. 

This accumulation of negatives may sound like the 
answer to a damage suit, but, unfortunately, it is all I can 
say except to express my sympathy with your undertaking. 

Believe me, with respect, 


November 11, 1983. 
Dr. Reginald B. Henry, 
One Oklahoma Terrace, Annapolis, Md. 
Dear Dr. Henry: 

Thank you for your letter of November 8th and for let- 
ting me see the sheets of your genealogical deductions which 
are herewith returned. 

I hope you do not plan to publish this, or if you do that 
the publication will be limited te descendants. I recognize 
that there are those who like to have their names exhibited 
in such books, but there are also those who do not. I am 
in the latter class. 

Moreover, with all respect to the memory of Thomas 
Jefferson, I do not descend from him and am quite unwill- 
ing to be given the appearance of being tied arbitrarily on 
to the tail of his kite. 

Believe me, with best wishes, 


November 25, 1933. 
Mrs. John Wylde. 
Dear Mary: 
I am glad to hear that you are printing your father’s 
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MS. narrative of his big game expedition into Indo-China, 
and I shall be glad to give you any aid in my power. 

There are three American public libraries (and only 
three) in which all American books should be deposited for 
preservation, viz., The Library of Congress, the New York 
Public Library and the Boston Public Library. The many 
other public libraries, including the university libraries, 
may be considered in that respect only from the point 
of view of local or special interests. If you ‘copyright’ the 
book in America you will have to deposit two copies with 
the Library of Congress, and I suppose you will want to 
put a copy at Yale and Harvard, and certainly it should go 
to the American Museum of Natural History in New York. 
Beyond that a list would depend on your own interest in the 
institutions. 

As to individuals, I regret that I cannot be of much help. 
When I look back on those of my American acquaintances 
who have been interested in big game hunting they all seem 
to be dead, T. Roosevelt, Harry Davidson, Jack Prentice, 
et al. The members of the Boone & Crockett Club are all in 
this class, but I do not now remember that I know any of 
the present generation. You might offer to present a copy 
to that club, (Kermit Roosevelt, 1 Broadway, New York, 
is now the Secretary.) I suggest, too, Bob Turnbull (Rob- 
ert Turnbuil, 30 Sutton Place, N. Y.) who loyally cherishes 
your father’s memory. 

My own experience in distributing privately printed 
books is that it is best to make the original distribution to 
a limited class and wait for the reaction of interest and re- 
quests for copies as a measure of further distribution. 

I am glad to hear you are well and that you went to see 
Frank this summer. Please give my compliments to Jack 
and believe me to be, 

Your affectionate uncle, 


January 29, 1934. 
The Rev. Michael Kenny, 8. J., 
Spring Hill College, 
Spring Hill, Mobile County, Ala. 
Dear Father Kenny: 

Thank you for your letter of January 27th. 

I sympathise with your appetite to locate in the North- 
ern Neck of Virginia the site of the sixteenth century Span- 
ish mission, whose scant records you are studying; but with 
all respect, [have seen so many scholars allow constructive 
imagination to control historical judgment that in this case 
I must again put up a traffic signal; if not red, at least 
amber. 

In some of the early Spanish tracts the name ‘Axacan’ 
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is applied generally to the waters of the Chesapeake, and 
the calls of the geographical description you quote might 
therefore be applied to many sites on estuaries not only of 
the Potomac but of Chesapeake Bay proper, even on the 
James or the Susquehannah. None would carry historical 
conviction however; for any identification of a sixteenth, 
Seventeenth or even early eighteenth century site on those 
waters, based only on the geography of the present day, 
must be controlled by the fact that all the tidewater 
streams have silted up in consequence of the clearing of the 
upland forest. Thus the town of Dumfries, just below 
Occoquan, was established early in the eighteenth century 
on a tidal stream at a point accessible to ocean going ships; 
the site is far from tidewater and one can wade across the 
stream where the ships once anchored. It is because of this 
physical consideration that no one has been able convincingly 
to identify the Virginia creek up which Capt. John Smith 
made an exploration in this same neighborhood ai the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century: and it may be noted 
that Smith’s geographical description of that creek is, on 
its face, similar to Father Quiros’ description of his creek. 

There have been those who have cited, as evidence for 
the location of the Spanish mission in the Northern Neck, 
the fact that, a generation after that mission disappeared, 
Capt. John Smith met a bearded Indian at the falls of the 
Rappahannock, whom he took to be ‘some Frenchman’s 
son’; but that suggestion is so obviously an heretical libel on 
the good Spanish fathers that I have never been willing to 
consider it, even as an argument. 

Believe, me, with respect, 


March 23, 1934. 
D. I. Bushnell, Jr., Esq., 
4000 Cathedral Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Bushnell: 

I have read your last paper on Tribal Migrations. It is 
very important. By courageously venturing fresh hypo- 
theses you will rattle the dry bones of those of our arche- 
Coa who continue to look to Europe for their inspira- 
ion. 

I hope that some ‘indisputable evidence’ of Pleistocene 
man may be discovered in the glacial river valleys of the 
Atlantic seaboard and so permit you to take another step 
forward; for it is hard to believe that the Atlantic coastal 
plain was not inhabited until the western peoples reached it. 

My heartiest congratulations. 
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March 27, 1924. 
Miss Jane Chapman Slaughter, 
428 Brandon Avenue, University, Virginia. 
Dear Miss Slaughter: 

Thank you for your letter of March 24th. : 

I regret that I have no notes about Girardin, the contin- 
uator of Burk’s History. He has always interested me and 
T am glad to know that you are exploring him. 

If I had known that you were studying Durand for an 
M. A. degree I could have put the French text in your 
hands; for I have a photostat of the Library of Congress 
copy, which I used for my little book. Indeéd, I made it 
available to Professor Gilbert Chinard of Johns Hopkins 
who has made considerable play with Durand since he read 
my book, and has recently published a French edition of 
the full text. 

It is interesting to learn that Dr. Philip Slaughter found 
the book in the Bodleian. I did not know it was there. 

I sympathize with your emotions in the ‘Rare Book 
Room’ at Library of Congress. I have known them myself. 

If your thesis is available, it would give me pleasure 
to read (and return) it. 

Believe me, with respect, 


May 7, 1934. 
Miss Annie Wheeler, 
Wheeler, Alabama. 
Dear Miss Annie: 

Thank you cordially for telling me of the Bn Syed 
production of An Afternoon at the White House of the Con- 
federacy and. of your impression of that masque. 

The premiere was at the U. D. C. meeting in Baltimore 
last winter when my beautiful daughter Ursula took the 
part of her great aunt Hetty Cary, and two young cousins 
played ‘Burton Harrison’ and ‘Constance Cary’. eal was 


‘was repeated at Montgomery. 

I was so sorry to miss your visit when you were here 
the other day, as was Mr. Norris, who showed me your 
loyal note. 

Believe me, with affectionate respect, 


June 12, 1934. 
Robert A. East, Esq., 
88 Morningside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 
Responding to your letter of June 9th: 
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source materia] for the economic history of Alexandria, 
Virginia, during and immediately after the American Rev- 
clehuey We. 

I venture however to suggest the rivalry of Alexandria 
and Dumfries was of Scottish merchants engaged in the 
tobacco trade, and did not survive the Revolution; while 
the export grain trade was post-revolutionary and inaugu- 
rated a new rivalry between Alexandria (& Georgetown) 
and Baltimore, in which Baltimore was well in the lead 
before 1820, or before the B. & O. railroad was built. There 
are some statistics 1820-27 on that point in the American 
Farmer, 1828, X, 79. 


John Stewart Bryan, Esq., 
News Leader, Richmond, Va. 
Dear Stewart: 

Thank you for sending me your paper on Judge John 
Coaiter. It ig very interesting. 

The mingling of this sturdy frontier blood with the im- 
aginative Tucker stock has proved a successful cross, more 
successful than that of Peter Jefferson’s earliest marriage 
with 2 Randolph. What an inscrutable thing Is character! 


(1825 excerpt from the Warrenton, N. C. Reporter news 
paper, in American Farmer, vii, 295.) 

“Our cotton, our tobacco, and our race horses are called 
by the name of Virginia, while our ague and fever, our bad 
roads and our bars and shoals are admitted, even by the 
Virginians themselves, to belong to North Carolina.” 


W. T. J.: 

Here is a spirited century old testimony to the immem- 
morial exploitation of North Carolina by Virginia mer- 
chants and bankers. Time hath his revenge! 


F. H.—June 21, 1934.” 


August 21, 1934. 
Dearest Sally: 

The best impression I got of your account of your Cor- 
nell adventure was that you have realized the educational 
Pris il of what is called “scientific” studies i. e.: pragmar 

Sm. 

It is a vice of all young civilizations, U. 8. A.& 8.8.8. RB. 
alike, and you will continue to find yourself surrounded by 
its coryphees. Here is an admirable antidote. What Her- 
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riot says should be pasted in the hat of every professor of 
“Natural Science’. (Enclosing French clipping.) 


November 6, 1934. 
Edward L. Stone, Esq., 
The Stone Printing & Manufacturing Co., 
Roanoke, Virginia. 
Dear Mr. Stone: 

I asked Dr. Swem to express to you personally my pride 
and pleasure in the manufacture of the Virginia Historical 
Index, but I must myself ask you officially to present my 
compliments to the compositors, pressmen, binders, etc., 
who did the work not only with trained skill but, what is 
evident in the result, with interest and good appetite. 

If I may be permitted to say so your establishment has 
again proved itself a credit to the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia. 

Believe me, with respect and esteem, 


November 14, 1934. 
D. 8. Freeman, Esq., 


Care The News Leader, Richmond, Va. 
Dear Douglas: 

Your generous letter about the Virginia Historical In- 
dex has given me the greatest pleasure. 

I hope you have told Swem that you appreciate the 
value of his patient and unselfish scholarship. It seems to 
me that he has proved himself the peer of those old Benedic- 
tine monks who supplied historians with the material for 
understanding whence the French civilization derived. 


January 14, 1935 
Admiral W. L. Rodgers, 
1738 R Street, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Rodgers: 

I am returning your paper on the Actium Campaign and 
thank you for the privilege of reading it. 

Your appreciation of Agrippa, his energy, his tactics, 
and his fire balls, is the best sort of ‘Mahan’; it is illuminat- 
ing. I am not so convinced by the Dio Cassius thesis in 
explanation of the conduct of the Egyptian fleet at the baitie. 

It is true, as you say, that the late nineteenth century 
historians played up to Dio, but I notice that the contempo- 
rary writers (e. g., the recent historians of the Lagides, 
Bouche-LeClercq & Bevan, as well as Weigall in his study of 
Antony, all of which I have read recently) are reverting to 
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Plutarch’s ‘human nature’ thesis. I must say that I agree 
with them. After all, Cleopatra was a woman. 

We have no contemporary documents. Dio wrote 300 
years after the event and his interpretation was, therefore, 
(like that of the nineteenth century historians) as likely 
to be a personal reaction against the accepted ‘Octavian’ 
propaganda as ‘historical’ revision based on documents. 


January 25, 1935. 
Admiral W. L. Rodgers, 
1738 R Street, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Rodgers: 
Since I read your paper on the Actium Campaign I have 
received the tenth volume (just published) of The Cam- 
bridge Ancient History and find in it a study of that cam- 


try om 


paign by a Cambridge scholar, W. W. Tarn. I am sending 


Writing as a serious historian, he pictured Antony ‘sig- 
nalling’ to Cleopatra, after the treason of his fleet, to carry 
out their ‘alternate plan’ of flight to Egypt. Where Mr. 
Tarn found the signal code he does not say, but he reveals 
the source of the English acceptance of Dio Cassius as 
Bentley’s eighteenth century commentary on Horace’s 
Epode IX! This is not encouraging, but Tarn also shows 
that Plutarch’s grandfather was a batman in Antony’s army 
and that must be significant. 

Tarn would have been fortunate if he had had your study 
of Agrippa’s tactics. 


February 9, 1985. 
Morgan F. Robinson, Esq., 
Care Virginia State Library, Richmond, Va. 
Dear Mr. Robinson: 

Thank you cordially for your courtesy in sending me 
the pamphlet reprint of your paper on the offspring of 
Henrico parish. 

The work of that kind which you did for the counties 
is now one of the necessary working tools of everybody 
interested in Virginia history, and I was gratified to see 
that you have begun to do the same thing for the parishes. 
Your name is assurance of the quality of the work. 

Believe me, with respect and esteem, 
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February 22, 1935. 
Burton J. Hendrick, Esq., 

Study Room 54, Library of Congress. 

Dear Mr. Hendrick: 

‘ I have read your three Lee chapters and now return 
them. 

To one who had previously steeped himself in the Vir- 
ginia documents the interest of your paper is, of course, in 
their generalizations; and in that respect I have found your 
large interpretations at once fresh and stimulating. In de- 
tail there are a number of statements and deductions, most 
of which you have yourself queried, which call for recon- 
sideration. They are, perhaps, of small significance to the 
argument, but I hope you will reconsider them to forestall 
the yappings of ‘German’ scholarship, such as is the curse 
of professional reviews. That able and equipped and 
amiable scholar, Swem, who is now your neighbour in the 
Library (Study Room 46), could give you a useful hand in 
these matters. 

I do not think you will be criticized in Virginia for the 
colour of your discussion of the control of the community 
during the first half of the eighteenth eat f by a few 
‘baronical’ families. Present day Virginians lap up that 
sort of thing; the evidence is that, while unanimously affect- 
ing to condemn the politics and the arrogance of these fam- 
ilies, the Virginia genealogists (except Tyler, who died the 
other day) have done their ineffectual best to link the post- 
revolutionary planter class to them. What modern ‘demo- 
cratic’ Virginia really resents is the suggestion that she 
represents a ‘poor white’ tradition. That is the explanation 
of the general opprobrium in which Virginians hold Wer- 
tenbaker and his writings. 

What you say of the consequence of the eighteenth cen- 
tury class rule in the degradation of the small planter is 
essentially historical, but it seems to me you have, like 
Wertenbaker, missed a step. There was something inter- 
mediate between the ‘baron’ and the ‘poor white’ which you 
can well afford to suggest, for it is the meat of the argu- 
ment. Directly in point, I recommend that you read, with 
the same sympathy you have shown for the other docu- 
ments, Bagby’s Old Virginia Gentleman. This searching 
characterization belongs to the ‘antebellum’ period, but re- 
mains the touchstone for understanding the psychology of 
the modern Virginian. 

N. B.: A slip, ‘Cumberiand Gap’ is not on the ‘Cumber- 
land Road.’ F. H. 
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: May 15, 1935. 

Miss Faany Herbert, 

116 North Washington Street, 

Alexandria, Virginia 
Dear Fanny: 

Thank you for your note of May 13th and the latest 
newspaper effusion about Mrs. Moore’s house in Alexandria. 

Lf some of us have not yet been infected by the current 
American disease of publicity and have survived the child- 
ish love of make believe, so many of our contemporaries 
seem to enjoy beth that it seems to me hardly worth while 
to disturb one’s immortal soul by being indignant about it. 


ms a July 15, 1985. 
Dr. J. D. Eggieston, 
Hampden-Sydney College, 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia. 
Dear Mr. Eggieston: 

I thank you cordially for sending me, with your note of 
July 13th, a copy of your bulletin ‘Is there a Place for 
such an Institution as Hampden-Sydney? 

The paper blows a trumpet. I read it through with ap- 
proval, with sympathy and some emotion, and when I 
reached the last page had the pleasure of realizing that it 
was written by my friend Dr. W. D. Hooper. I shall now 
read it again. 

Those who signed the report represent that tradition of 
the South which many of us still believe to be precious, and 
I sincerely trust that what they have so simply and there- 
fore so eloquently said may be an aid in keeping the lamp 
of Hampden-Sydney burning. 

Believe me, with respect, 


August 12, 1935. 
To Sally: 

I enclose cheque to reimburse the estate of Johns Hop- 
laboratories. I am sure none but an Andalusian bull in a 
Dresden China Shop would have broken as much in a few 
rae to a The German dictionary looks useful, but how 

rman 


September 16, 1935. 
Mrs. Tunstall Smith, 
The Preston Apartments, Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Josephine : 
Ht was old Mr. Wyckham-Martin who gave currency to 
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the tradition that Catherine Lady Fairfax (widow of the 
fifth Lord & mother of the sixth Lord) had erected at Leeds 
Castle a sundial to show simultaneously the time on the 
Thames and on the Potomac; but when I was at Leeds Cas- 
tle in 1890 and enquired for it no one could produce it. I 
have never had any doubi, however, that the tradition was 
well founded. 

I was delighted to hear from Albert that he won the 
Parliamentary golf handicap this summer. 


November 8, 1935. 
Dr. H. J. Eckenrode, ; 
Division of History and Archaeology, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Dear Dr. Eckenrode: 

I have ‘no knowledge or information sufficient to form a 
belief’ as to the identity of the engineer who built the Broad 
Run bridge on the Leesburg turnpike. 

I am not surprised, however, that your informant has 
‘heard’ that it was George Washington. I, too, have ‘heard’ 
such an attribution to the stone bridges on the Little River 
turnpike, but in the lack of documents and on the argument 
from dates never put any confidence in it. Hercules, tov, 
was credited with many ‘labours.’ 


November 12, 1935. 
Dr. Randolph G. Adams, 
William L. Clements Library, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Dear Dr. Adams: 

Your note of November 8th and the ex libris for books 
distributed to colleges under Mr. McGregor’s interesting 
ge has given me the greatest pleasure and I thank you 
or it 

I wonder if your Puckish arrow will find its target. 
Bushnell of the Smithsonian (whose papers, exhibiting 
photographs of John White’s drawings, you may recall in 
the Virginia Meguzine in 1927-8), tells me that one of 
Winsor (he did not say which one, and I have not checked 
him up), is decorated with three Indian Kings: ‘the King 
of Florida’ from LeMoyne, ‘the King of Virginia’ from John 
White, both via DeBry, and ‘the King of New England’ 
from an unidentified pencil. This last figure, says Bush- 
nell, is as well drawn as either of the others and is con- 
vincing in detail, including, notably, the small round crown 
of feathers which was peculiar to the New England Indians. 
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While necessarily later than LeMoyne and White, this was 
an early picture and, unless it shall be proved to have been 
done by a Frenchman from Canada, will encourage New 
Engiand to face with equanimity the ribald critics of the 
art of the New England Primer. 


November 22, 1935. 
The Hon. William Cabell Bruce, 
1229 Munsey Bldg., Baltimore. 
Dear Senator Bruce: 

Thank you cordially for refreshing me with a copy of 
your address at Charlotte Court House on November 4 
when you presented to that County portraits of Patrick 
Henry and Randolph of Roanoke. 

Your collection of testimonials to the emotion actuated 
by the eloquence of those orators is convincing, even when 
it brings home the point of Henry’s own manly and clear 
ae remark, which you quote, of the ‘shadow of a 
cloud’. 

These memories of contemporaries make one lament 
that either Henry or Randolph was not a lyric poet whose 
musie might have been frozen and so have enabled posterity 
to renew the sentiment which gave the flavor to Virginia 
Ely eeion in the ‘high’ days. We could have spared one 
orator. 


May 16, 1936. 
The Lord Fairfax, London. 
Dear Albert: 

I was at Greenway Court (in Clarke County, Virginia) 
years ago. There was then nothing there, except the name, 
to testify that it was once the site of the Northern Neck 
Land Office and the residence of the Proprietor. 

The situation is naturally pleasant, but being remote 
from the ‘Society’ of the present day sporting community 
west of the Blue Ridge (the Winchester-Millwood-Berry- 
ville triangle) has not tempted any of the ‘damn Yankees’ 
who have bought up most of the old piaces in Virginia and 
are painfully making believe that they are reviving the 
‘climate’ of the eighteenth century. 

The land is fairly representative of the neighborhood, 
a good red clay, but the farm was badly run down when I 
saw it, and I am told is not now ‘prosperous’. I do not know 
what the present acreage is, but whatever investment the 
purchase of it might call for would be only the first cost: it 
would be necessary to put as much more in ‘improvements’ 
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to make it productive, if that can ever be done by a nea- 
resident, 


22122 


‘ June 26, 1936. 
Dear Sloan: 

I can be of no use to you in the study on which you are 
engaged, as outlined in your letter of yesterday. I am a 
hopelessly old fashioned person. I believe that a man... 
should pay his debts according to the letter of his bond, 
and that he should be subject to public disgrace in case of 
pie in any of these respects. 

I have not been able to read any ‘political economy’ since 
Ricardo because my observation is that it has become a 
debtor’s ‘science’. I believe the doctrine of ‘managed cur- 
rency’ to be a device of debtors to interpret and shave their 
obligations. 

‘It has seemed to me that the greatest crime since the 
Crucifixion was not the political doetrine of the inherited 
‘scrap of paper’, but Stanley Baldwin’s individual A iegitael 
tion of the obligations which he had himself signed in ow 
Treasury Department. 


August 11, 1936. 
The Lord Fairfax, London. 
Dear Albert: 

Thank you for your letter of July 30th, with more news 
of the Duke of Devonshire. Before it arrived I had sent 
off to you another copy of the book you sent the Duke. I 
am glad he has it, the investment is worth while if it se- 
cures a photograph of his Scar by Wooton. ne 

I can understand your hesitation about entertaining so- 
cially the American Olympic team, but I believe it would be 
a useful, if disillusioning experience for those of your polit- 
ical friends who believe that ‘America’ is a ‘friend of Eng- 
land’; that they would find that there is no hostility, even 
though our new ‘Western’ masters cannot understand how 
England has repudiated her war debt and builds Queen 
Marys. Their feeling is of indifference, not friendship. 
Old Americans in the East and South generally understand 
what England is going through and have a sympathetic 
sentiment, but they are no longer dominant in the United 


tes. 

The Olympic team is recruited from the present ‘gov- 
erning class’ of America, the same class from which comes 
our baseball players, movie actors, newspaper reporters 
& politicians, They are a very different lot from the Har- 
vard, Yale & Princeton students who have competed at Ox- 
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ford & Cambridge. If I may venture to say so, the negroes 
among them are as agreeable as any of them. 

If you could spend a few weeks west of the Appalach- 
jan mountains you would realize that the communities in 
which we grew up have been swamped. As King Edward 
said the last time he was in the United States, ‘You are 
nearly as democratic as we are in England’. 

As to negroes, I do not see how those who associate 
‘with Indians or Mohammedan Moors can draw the line at 
‘educated’ well mannered merry black boys, simply because 
of the colour of their skins. They are no longer the re- 
cently emancipated cornfield negroes which you remember 
with disgust from your youth. The ‘intellectual’ Jews in 
America are making a cult of the educated negro. Who 
can say what the future may have in store for him in a 
democratic world! 


November 24, 1936. 
Thomas W. Lamont, Esq., 
_ 28 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Lamont: 
hank you cordially for sending me a print of your ad- 

dress at the Academy of Political Science dinner on Novem- 
ber 12th. I have read the pamphlet with lively interest. 

Because it would be the easiest way to solve the prob- 
fem, I wish I could share the belief you express (& which 
many hold) that consolidation of the existing railroad com- 
panies in larger groups might be followed by improvement 
of the credit of the railroad industry. Every such specific 
proposal I have seen has been intended to spread the in- 
come of ‘strong’ lines for the support of ‘weak’ lines; and 
my individual experience is that the inevitable consequence 
is dilution, not increment, of the strength of those lines 
which have been proved to be necessary. The additions to 
the Southern System since 1895 were made on the philoso~ 
phy you state, and when the recent stress came the weak- 
ness developed was due to the additions, not to the original 
‘trunk’ lines. 

My own belief as the result of this experience is that we 
need a brave policy of elimination of weak lines and con- 
centration of credit upon those which have been proved to 
be necessary. The new forms of transportation can (and 
in all the instances of my experience of ‘abandonment’ of 
weak lines, do) serve the public need after rail transporta- 
tion has been shown to be economically unable to command 
a revenue sufficient to support the cost of ‘uniform’ wages 
and other ‘regulations’. 

Believe me, with high respect, 
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August 26, 1936. 
C. Marshall Finnen, Esq., 
Superintendent, National Capital Parks, 
New Navy Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Finnan: 

I ride a horse in Rock Creek Park every afternoon and 
have done so for several years. Being grateful for the 
amenities provided for those who take their exercise in that 
way, I have tried to co-operate, as I had opportunity, in 
maintaining the Golden Rule in the use of the park; and I 
have not hesitated to go out of my way to invite reckless 
riders to consider the safety and comfort of others. 

It is not necessary for me to tell you however, that the 
most frequent offenders against that rule in the use of the 
public parks are not riders, but selfish motorists. This 
may be due to the number of motorists who use the parks 
as compared with the number of riders, but the fact re- 
mains: and it is on the subject of motorists that I now in- 
vite your aid. 

One of the exhibitions of bad manners by motorists 
which comes to my attention daily is that, not content with 
the generous provision of parking space provided for them, 
they use the bridle paths also for parking. This is, of 
course, more conspicuous where the bridle paths parallel, 
or are adjacent to, the driving roads; but I have often 
found, in the most remote places, a car standing with the 
doors open for ventilation, so completely blocking a bridle 
path that a horse has to take to the woods, sometimes in a - 
difficult place, to get by. I have talked with several of the 
owners of these cars and generally find that they plead 
ignorance of any offence; some of them, indeed, have said 
that they thought the paths were ‘wood roads’ intended to 
enable motorists to seek seclusion from the crowd in order 
to pursue nature studies. 

For this consideration I now venture to suggest more 
signs at intersections of bridle paths and paved driveways 
to call attention to the use for which each is intended. The 
iron posts planted at many of the entrances of the bridle 
paths during the past year have been a help, but they do 
not seem to have been enough to accomplish the purpose 
for which they were intended. As law-abiding motorists 

(and they are the great majority) are accustomed to obey 
traffic signs I believe that the supplemental warning sug- 
gested would aid the police in enforcing your rules. 

Permit me to take this occasion to compliment the park 
police. I have met and talked with many of them and 
have learned to have the highest respect for their dignity, 
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efficiency, patience, tact, and courtesy. With admiration of 
their courage, I have observed them stand up under intim- 
idation of threats of ‘reporting them for discourtesy’ and 
of ‘influence’ when they have to perform a plain duty for 
the benefit of all good citizens. They are an unusual set 
of men who do your service great credit and, I am confident, 
have from you the support they deserve. 
Believe me, with respect, 


Washington, D. C., 6, September, 1936. 
(To his grandson, Harrison Baird De. 
Dear Harrison: 

The Washington Post announces this morning that you 
are to be one tenth of a century old to-morrow: so I send 
you a souvenir and my respectful compliments to the fu- 
ture boss of St. Alban’s School. ; 

Your g. father, F. H. 


January 1, 1936, 

The Society of Medalists, 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : 

After some hesitation, I now renew my subscription. 

The last medal, the silver mud pie, shocked me, and at 
the first opportunity I took the occasion of driving across 
the Potomac to commit it to the bottom of that river, with 
the resolution not again to risk exposure of a ‘classical’ 
taste to such an experiment. Later, however, I looked in 
my cabinet and found that I have preserved four of your 
medals and, as that seems a high average of one Philistine’ s 
approval of a miscellaneous lot, I plunge again. 


September 18, 1987. 
D. I. Bushnell, Jr., Esq., 

4000 Cathedral Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Dear Bushnell: 

I have read your indian Sites below the Falis of the Rap- 
pahannock with absorbed interest. It is another triumph 
of your patient scholarship, upon which again I congrat- 
ulate you. 

As you know, IJ have a personal idiosyncrasy of inabil- 
ity t to cheer loudly over the ‘chips & whetstones’ which are 


me that they have forced deductions on unconvincing prem- 
ises; but I responded alertly in this case to the curious 
proofs you adduce of the provenience of the Virginia mate- 
rials you have collected & the implications from those proofs 
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of the far wandering of such things across pre-Columbian 
America. 

I sympathise with your sense of loss on closing this 
work, on which you have been engaged so long. 

Believe me, with friendship & respect, 


September 23, 1937. 
John M. Miller, Esq., 
President, First & Merchants National Bank, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Dear Mr. Miller: 

Thank you for your letter of September 20th about 
your loan to the Virginia Historical Index. I agree that 
this has run longer than any of us expected, and should be 
liquidated. 

Since we were able out of proceeds of sale of the book 
to pay off the printer’s large bill in full & to make a first 
payment to you, Dr. Swem & I have discussed with others 
interested in the ‘promotion’ several plans to place enough 
additional copies to pay off also the balance due on your 
loan. I am now pressing for a realization of those plans 
& will advise you further promptly. 

Meanwhile, I have sent to Mr. Jeter Jones, as Treasurer 
of the Index, my cheque for $1,000. as another individual 
advance to be applied in further reduction of the note at 
this time. 

Believe me, with regards, 


October 18, 1937. 
Poultney Bigelow, Esq., 
Maiden on Hudson, New York. 
Dear Mr. Bigelow: 

Your kind & polite note of August 5th was duly re- 
ceived at our New York office with your proxy for the an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders of Southern Railway Com- 
pany, which is to be held at Richmond tomorrow; but, un- 
happily, did not come into my individual hands in time to 
respond in advance to your gracious invitation to your 
party on October 8th. 

I am greatly honoured by your wanting me to come, 
and although, as it happened, I could not have accomplished 
it, I now thank you cordially. 

Your reference to my mother deeply touched me and 
moves me again to express my respect for you and your 
family. Such links with the past are a precious heritage. 

Believe me, with warmest personal regards, 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
Washington, D. C., October 21, 1937. 
To All Officers: 


After having devoted forty-one years, all my mature 
life, to the Southern and having had the honour and privi- 
lege of the chief command for twenty-four years, I have 
taken a ‘back seat’. My purpose is to have more time to 
be with my family and to pursue studies of other things 
than railroading which have also always interested me. 

My first thought in taking this step is gratitude to you, 
one and all, for the support and steady confidence you have 
given me during the years we have worked together. It 
has been a great & happy adventure. Through all the vicis- 
situdes of our fortunes. during our periods of success as 
well as during the recent gruelling ‘depression’, I have been 
fortified in the will to protect the interests of the numerous 
& constantly changing company of investors we have rep- 
resented, by a sense of the solidarity & permanence of our 
official managing organization; and now when I look back 
I realize more than ever that our greatest achievement has 
been the friendship & mutual respect which have grown 
with our association & have held us together. It is with 
that friendship and that respect that I now salute you 
again, as I have so often in the past. 

I am glad that it is not yet necessary to say ‘good by’. 
The Board of Directors of Southern Railway Company have 
asked me to be Chairman of their Finance Committee, and 
in that relation I shall have opportunity to know what you 
are doing and, I hope, from time to time to shake your 
hands and look you in the eyes. 

It is perhaps unnecessary, but I want to bespeak from 
you the same support for Ernest Norris you have given me. 
I have known him since he was a boy, have been responsible 
for all his major promotions, and have learned to rely on 
him more and more every year; and so, when the time came, 
I was abie to voice to the several Boards of Directors, what 
I believed to be the sentiment of you all, that he is qualified 
for command, by character, by technical experience, and by 
human interest. 

FAIRFAX HARRISON. 


(Pencil note) 
J. B. Hyde: 
Thank you for Ezekiel. 
him on to the Bairds. 
Thank you also for saying that you miss me. I have 
not yet had time to miss you. for I have been asleep most 


X<x7 


We have enjoyed him & passed 
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of this week. It has been like a sea voyage without hours 
except for meals. The reward of virtue is to onlax. 
F. H.—Oct. 29, 1937. 


November 8, 1937. 
The Society of Medalists, 
119 East 19th Street, New York City. 


Dear Sirs: 

I have had occasion to criticise so many of your ‘modern’ 
medals that I have real pleasure in acclaiming Mr. Beach’s 
medal just received. 

The return to the classical manner and the recognition 
of the ‘glory that was Greece’, here exemplified with spirit 
and success, seem to me, in a respectful individual opinion, 
to have resulted in the most agreeable & not the least distin- 
guished of your series. I venture, then, to congratulate 
both Mr. Beach & you. 

I trust that, as I have already suggested, one of your 
contributors will yet essay something in the Pisanello man- 
ner. A portrait of John L. Lewis would lend itself to 
‘Malatesta’ treatment & have topical interest, and how about 
Joe Louis, the prize fighter? 


H. H. From F. H. 
EPITAPH. 


(from The Spectator) 


I had my house my friends and a sweet wife 
My children’s love—no more I asked of life. 


I have the flowers, the rain soaked earth’s soft breath 
A quiet sleep—no more I ask of death. 


FAIRFAX HARRISON 


Fairfax Harrison was one of the railway presidents who 
greatly advanced efficiency of operation, after the depres- 
sion following 1307, and who had an important hand in co- 
operating with the Government’s operation of the railways 
after 1917. Harrison had headed the commission, named 
at once by the railways, on our declaration of war in April, 
1917, for the purpose of obtaining their united action to 
meet the grave problem of wartime transportation. Solu- 
tion of the problem clearly invoived such “pooling” of equip- 
ment by all the lines, that the highly congested “bottleneck” 
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between Pittsburgh or Chicago and Atlantic ports—through 
which munitions or grain must be delivered at Eastern 
shipping points—could be provided with the necessary mo- 
tive power and trains by Western or Southern railways 
whose need was less immediately urgent. 

The Railroad War Board obtained pledges from 631 
separate railways that they would merge for the purpose 
*‘all their individual competitive activities.”?’ At one time 
Harrison himself announced that, to break a threatening 
trunk line blockade, “one hundred powerful locomotives,” 
provided by Western lines in proportion to the total motive 
power of each, “will start within the next twenty-four hours 
to assist in moving the congested traffic.” The program 
was courageously carried out. But it was soon discovered 
that the trunk line tracks were themselves almost hopelessly 
blocked by conflicting consignments from the numerous 
Government bureaus. Harrison then declared frankly to 
the Senate that, in order to prevent complete blockade even 
with reinforced motive power, governmental control and al- 
lotment of the traffic was indispensable. The upshot was 
the taking over of all operation by a unified Railway Admin- 
istration, appointed by Government itself. 

But he will be remembered by some not only as a rail- 
road president but as “A Virginia Farmer” who wrote a 
book entitied “Roman Farm Management.” The treatise 
had as its foundation his own translations from Varro and 
other Latin authors. And the cornerstone was the old Latin 
proverb, “Romanus sedendo vincit,” meaning that in agri- 
culture (as in other matters) the ancient Roman conquered 
by thoroughness and patience. It is a book which Ameri- 
eans should be proud to list among our classics and which 
they could read with profit. 

Editorial in New York Times, February 4, 1938. 


By their service, worthy sons justify their inheritance. 
FAIRFAX HARRISON 


It is with heavy hearts that we report this afternoon 
the death in Baltimore of Fairfax Harrison. He is de- 
seribed in the press obituaries as ex-President of the South- 
ern Railway and as former executive of numerous subsid- 
iaries of that system. Any such description is superficial. 
He was a railroad president, to be sure, but he was first of 
all an acute and restless intellect. Few Americans of this 
century had so sure an inherited title to greatness. His 
father was Colonel Burton Harrison, private secretary to 
President Davis, and in ability one of the first men of his 
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day. Burton Harrison, as ali older Virginians know, won 
the hand of Constance Cary, who shared with her sister 
Hetty the title of reigning beauty of the Confederate cap- 
ital. Mrs. Harrison was as able as she was socially distin- 
guished and she, even more than her husband, had that 
sure command of clear, effective phrase which her brilliant 
son displayed. He had a mulititude of talents besides that 
mastery of speech. The business world boasted no man 
more easily at home in the classics, both Greek and Latin ; 
few lawyers had penetration so instant and exact; among 
historians of Virginia, his eminence was undisputed; in 
diversity of interest and in charm of manner he exemplified 
the cosmopolite and the old Virginia gentleman. Of all the 
sons of this Commonwealth who rose to fame from the hard 
poverty of the eighteen-seventies there was none by whom 
in personal appearance, in versatility, in culture and in in- 
tellectual capacity, we would more readily have had his 
generation judged. It is a grievous winter that has robbed 
America of two such men as Newton Baker and Fairfax 
Harrison. 

Editorial in Richmond News Leader, February 8, 1988. 


MRS. FAIRFAX HARRISON 

The Garden Club of Virginia bows its head in sorrow at 
the passing of its beloved and distinguished member, Mrs. 
Fairfax Harrison. Her death leaves her wide circle of 
friends with a sense of irretrievable loss and grief. A mem- 
ber of this Club since its foundation, she did much to form 
its policy and to make it the successful organization which 
it has grown to be. 

Her accurate knowledge of the early history of Virginia, 
its homes and its people, has been an invaluable asset in the 
restoration work to which the Club is pledged, and to this 
work she gave unstintingly of her time and her talents. 

The Stratford gardens especially enthralled her and 
their restoration was carried out under her leadership. She 
was connected with the reclamation of every old gardef 
undertaken by The Garden Club of Virginia. She later 
became Chairman of Restoration, which office she held at 
the time of her death. 

It was decided two years ago that the next project of 
the Garden Club would be the restoration of the Colonial 
ehurch yards. She, as Chairman of Restoration, at once 
began research into the histories and all data available 
concerning these ancient burial yards and she felt that 
many interesting historical facts would be revealed as the 
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work progressed. In the summary of the year’s work, as 
reported to the Board of Directors on May 20, 1943, she 
stated that up to that time only one of these restorations 
had actually been undertaken, and while she was much 
encouraged and gratified at the progress made, she re- 
ported that the work was not yet completed. 

The efficiency and dignity with which Mrs. Harrison 
fulfilled every undertaking made her deeply respected and 
admired. Her loyalty and graciousness made for deep 
friendships, and many mourn her irreplaceable loss today. 

We owe her much, for she gave much. 
We shall not look upon her like again. 
S. W. M. 
—From Garden Gossip, official publication of the 
The Garden Club of Virginia for August, 1948. 


When Mrs, Fairfax Harrison died in Washington, Vir- 
ginia lost one of her most brilliant daughters. All that her 
husband was among men, she was among women. They 
had the same background and the same inheritance of 
great names and high traditions. Had Hetty Cary Har- 
rison lived in Richmond during the period of the Confed- 
eracy, she would have been as renowned as either the famous 
Hetty or Constance Cary of that era. One could imagine 
her, in fact, as being the heroine of many of the stories told 
in her mother-in-law’s memoirs, Recollections Grave and 
Gay. Ail that was Virginian appealed to Mrs. Harrison. 
Gardens and shrines and fanes and folkways were as wine 
to her imagination. Wherever she went, she gave grace to 
the occasion and beauty to the setting. 

—Editorial in The News Leader, Richmond, Virginia, 
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dune 24, 1948. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE PRINTED ADDRESSES 
AND WRITINGS OF FAIRFAX HARRISON 


1. A history of the legal development of the railroad sys- 
tem of Southern Railway Company, Washington, 
D. C., 1901. 

2. The Harrisons of Skimino—Ed. by Fairfax Harrison 
from material collected by Francis Burton Harrison 
and priv. print. De Vinne Press, 1910. 

8. Cato, Marcus Porcius, Censorius. Cato’s farm man- 
agement, done into English, by a Virginia farmer. 
Priv. print. Chicago, Ili. Printed by R. R. Donnelley 
and Sons Co. 1910. 


FAIRFAX HARRISON 


. Some grounds for encouragement in the railway situa- 
tion. Address before the Transportation Club of In- 
dianapolis, March 31. 1911. 

. Government ownership of the railways as unnecessary 
as it is undesirable. Address before the Conference on 
southern problems, at the Univ. of the South, Sewanee, 


. Is big business an industrial evil? Address before the 
American Association of freight traffic officers, Cin- 
cinnati, Nov. 17, 1911. 

. The catharsis of husbandry, by a Virginia farmer ; 
paper read at the Farmer’s dinner at the University 
Club of New York, Jan. 11, 1912. 

. Are we ready for industrial co-operation? Address 
before the State Convention of the Indiana Y.M.C.A., 
Hammond, Ind., Nov. 22, 1912. 

. The choice of Hercales; address before the literary so- 
cieties of Hampden-Sidney College, June 10, 1918. 

. Cato, Marcus Porcius, Censorius; the treatises of Cato 
and Varro done into English, with notes of modern in- 
stances, by a Virginia farmer; N. Y. The Macmillan 
Co. 19138. 

. What a railroad terminal means to a community. Ad- 
dress at a dinner of The Board of Commerce of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Jan. 17, 1914. 

. The Southern Railway belongs to the people of the 
south. Address before the Chamber of Commerce of 
Chattanooga, Tenn, Jan. 20. 1914, 

. Transportation efficiency.. Address before the Wash- 
ington traffic club, of Washington, D. C., Feb. 7, 1914. 
. Agricultural and industrial progress depends upon 
prosperous railroads. Address before the Chamber 
ee of Anderson, South Carolina, Feb. 24, 
1914, 

. Railroad cooperation in southern agricultural develop- 
ment. Address before the Chamber of Commerce, 
Selma, Alabama, March 8, 1914. 

. The choice of Hercales; address before the students 
of Marion Institute and Judson College at Marion, Ala., 
March 8, 1914. 

. Co-operation for the development of Latin-American 
trade. Address before the Chamber of Commerce of 
Mobile, Ala., March 4, 1914. 

. The Southern Railway as a factor in the progress of 
Georgia. Address before the Chamber of Commerce, 
Macon, Ga., April 22, 1914. 


19. 
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The prejudice against the railways; address before the 
Chamber of Commerce, Lynchburg, Va., April 30, 1914. 
The ideal storehouse system. Address before the elev- 
enth annual convention of the Railways Storekeepers’ 
Assn. Washington, D. C. May 18, 1914. 

The relation of Southern Railway Company to south- 
ern progress; plans for the future. Address before 
the manufacturers and merchants of Atlanta, Georgia, 
June 10, 1914. 


. The surgeon and the railroad. Address before the As- 


sociation of Surgeons of the So. Ry. Co., Wash., D. C., 
June 19, 1914. 


. Newspapers and railroads as factors in southern de- 


velopment. Address before the So. Carolina State Press 
Ass’n., Chick Springs, So, Car., July 7, 1914. 


. Southern Railway Company and its employees as af- 


fected by the European war; address at a Labor Day 
celebration in Spencer, N. C., Sept. 7, 1914. 

The future of the Southern Railway in North Carolina: 
address before the Chamber of Commerce of Raleigh, 
N. C., Sept. 8, 1914, 


. The independent woman; address before the Alabama 


Hrd Technical Institute, Montevallo, Ala., Oct. 17. 
Selecting the roads to be improved; address before the 
American Road Congress, Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 11, 1914. 


. The school of Hellas; address before the Virginia Clas- 


sical Association, Richmond, Va., Nov. 27, 1914. 


. South American trade—an opportunity but not a spec- 


ial privilege; address before the New Orleans Associa- 
tion of Commerce, Dec. 38, 1914. 


. Preparation for efficiency; address before the Terminal 


railroad department, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., Feb. 8, 1915. 


. The place of industry in modern life; the Founder’s 


Day address at the University of Virginia, April 13, 
1915. 


. The place of industry in modern life; baccalaureate ad- 


dress at the University of Georgia, June 16, 1915. 


. Transportation of coal; hearings before a "subcommit- 


tee of the Committee on Naval Affairs, Sixty-third 
Congress, July 20, 1914-Jan. 8, 1915. Washington. 
Govt. print. office. 

Agriculture in the Piedmont counties of South Caro- 
lina; address at the York County Farmers’ picnic, 
Rock Hill, 8. C., July 30, 1915 [Washington]. 
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Looking to the future in Virginia; address at the an- 
nual reunion of Confederate Veterans at Fisher’s Hill, 
Va., Aug. 7, 1915. 

The opportunity of a southern port; address before 
the Board of Trade, Brunswick, Ga., Nov. 18, 1915. 
Relation of the railroad and its securities to land values ; 
address before the Association of Life Insurance Pres- 
idents at New York, Dec. 9, 1915. 

Relation of American railroads to development of for- 
eign trade; address before the National Foreign Trade 
Convention at New Orleans, La., Jan. 28, 1916. 

Sally Cary; a long hidden romance of Washington’s 
life, by Wilson Miles Cary, with notes by another hand. 
(F. H.) N. Y. Priv. print., the De Vinne Press, 1916. 
Southern Railway honor roll of those who have been 
25 years in the service; address, March, 1916. Wash- 
ington, D, C. 

The jocal freight agent; address before the American 
ra a of Freight Agents, Cincinnati, Ohio, June 
20, 1916. 


. The South and the Southern Railway; the statement of 


a record and of an ambition; address before the Vir- 
ginia Banker’s Association, Old Point Comfort, Va., 
June 23, 1916. 

Community Breeding, a paper read at the organization 
meeting of the Fauquier Breeders’ Association, Nov. 1, 
1916. Rectortown, Va. 

Why do the railways of the South ask that their freight 
rates shall be increased at this time? Statements be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission, March 27, 
1917, and May 8, 1917. 

Plan for distribution of bituminous coal in the U. S.. 
transmitted to Dr. H. A. Garfield, fuel administra- 
tor, by Fairfax Harrison, of the special commitiee on 
National defense, American Railway Association. 
Govt. print. office, 1918. 

The Virginia Carys; an essay in genealogy; N. Y. 
Priv. print. The De Vinne Press, 1919. 

The Devon Carys ... New York. Priv. print. The 
De Vinne Press, 1920. 

The Virginians on the Ohio and the Mississippi, 1742; 
Richmond, Va., 1922. 

A Frenchman in Virginia [Durand]; being the mem- 
oirs of a Hugenot refugee in 1686, translated by a Vir- 
ginian. Richmond. Priv. print, 1923. 
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- Landmarks of old Prince William; a study of origins 


in northern Virginia . . . Richmond, Priv. print., The 
Old Dominion Press, 1924. 

Northern Neck Maps of 1737-47. Reprinted from Wil- 
liam & Mary College Quarterly Magazine Vol. 4. 2d. 
Series, No. 1, Jan. 1924. 


. The Proprietors of the Northern Neck, Chapters of 


Culpeper genealogy. Richmond, Va. Priv. Printed, 

The Old Dominion Press, 1925. First published in Vir- 

ginia Magazine of History, 1925, 

Virginia land grants; Richmond, Priv. print., The Old 
Dominion Press, 1925. 

oe of Hulie [Eng.] and the Board of Trade, n. p. 
926. 

The equine F.F.V.’s.; Richmond, Va., Priv. print., The 

Old Dominion Press, 1928. 

The Belair Stud, 1747-1761. Richmond, Va., Priv. 

print., The Old Dominion Press, 1929, 

The Roanoke Stud, 1795-1883. Richmond, Va., Priv. 
print., The Old Dominion Press, 1930. 

The John’s island stud (South Carolina) 1760-1788. 
Richmond, Va., Priv. print., The Old Dominion Press, 


The background of the American Stud Book. Rich- 
mond, Va., Priv. print., The Old Dominion Press, 1938. 
Early American turf stock, 1730-1830; Richmond, Va., 
Priv. print., The Oid Dominion Press, 1934. 

A. book on Horse Portraiture, in MS. (and to be post- 
humously printed), 1936-7. 


